
































© International 


DAVIS IS COOLER IN MAINE THAN COOLIDGE IS IN WASHINGTON 


The Democratic Presidential nominee on the C. D. Gibson estate in Maine spent 
a July fortnight “rusticating’’ and preparing his acceptance speech. 
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© Wide World 

HE’D RATHER BE VICE-PRESIDENT THAN GOVERNOR OF NEBRASKA 

Charles W. Bryan, running-mate of John W. Davis, is a compromise nominee 
whose endorsers are headed by his brother, William Jennings Bryan. 














In the Public Eye BuRTON K. WHEELER 




















© Harris & Ewing 
“HARD-BOILED, HARD-BITTEN, HARD-HEADED, HARD-FISTED” 
Senator Wheeler, of Montana, son of a Massachusetts shoemaker and ticketed 
with Senator La Follette in the Presidential campaign, is thus characterized. 
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© P.& A. 

THE NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Clem L. Shaver, of W. Va., on whom the. success of the Davis-Bryan ticket 
largely depends, has “energy, fine judgment, and is scrupulously conscientious.” 














Public Eye GEORGE WASHINGTON OLVANY 

















© Underwood 


SUCCESSOR TO CHARLES F. MURPHY AS LEADER OF TAMMANY HALL 
Judge Olvany, taking the chair once filled by Croker, Tweed et al., looks the 


part he is chosen to play in New York City politics. 
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© Keystone 

THE “STORMY PETREL OF FRANCE” IS BACK IN POWER 
Joseph Caillaux, once an exile from Paris and a discredited statesman, is con- 
sidered the real leader. of the party of which Herriot is the declared figurehead. 














In the Public Eye RICHARD F. GRANT 




















© Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Succeeding Julius Barnes, Mr. Grant has the best wishes and regards of Cleve- 
land, O., where he is Vice-President of the Marcus A. Hanna Company. 
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© International 


MEXICO HAS A NEW PRESIDENT APPROVED BY OBREGON 


General Plutarco Elias Calles, whose candidacy was unsuccessfully opposed by 
the De la Huerta faction, took office in July—and still holds it. 




















YIIM 


First Round in the 


Presidential Bout 


OHN W. DAVIS and Calvin 
Coolidge have come to grips. 
With their speeches of accep- 

tance, months of campaign prelimi- 
naries fell into comparative oblivion, 
and the two party leaders entered 
upon the bitter bout which the whole 
American people will referee and 
for which the prize is the Presidency 
of the Republic. 

The Coolidge address was the less 
startling of the two, if only because 
the speaker was already known to 
his audience and because the exigen- 
cies of his political situation did not 
give him wide latitude in what he 
had to say. Overnight, on the other 
hand, Davis emerged as a definite 
personality from the haze which had 
hidden him from most of the Amer- 
ican people. That Davis’s speech 
was a masterpiece of composition, 
few even of his opponents dispute. 
In style it lived up to the best tradi- 
tions, frequently attaining a high 
level of dispassionate eloquence. He 
showed himself a master of the 
happy phrase, and from the first 
paragraph, where he invoked the 
surrounding West Virginian hills to 
which “he had lifted up his eyes for 
help,” his Biblical allusions were 
frequent. 

Rigid economy at home and prac- 
tical steps toward durable peace 
abroad—these are the corner stones 
of President Coolidge’s appeal for 
re-election. He points to the record 
of the Republican Administration as 
proof that his party not alone ad- 
vocates tax reduction but accom- 
plishes it. He promises more econ- 
omy and further tax reduction, and 
he endorses once more the Mellon 
plan which the last Congress would 
have none of. He defends the Ford- 
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ney-McCumber tariff as the only 
safeguard of American standards of 
living. 

In foreign affairs the President 
speaks of the accomplishments of the 
Washington Conference as “sub- 
lime,” renews his pledge to line up 
America behind the World Court, 
and promises to approach foreign 
powers forthwith for another world 
parley for further control of arma- 
ments and the codification of inter- 
national law. He will continue the 
Administration’s present policy of 
encouraging private citizens to as- 
sist in restoring Europe. 

The President makes no mention, 
direct or indirect, to the Klan. He 
holds out no bait to induce straying 
Radicals to return to the Republican 
fold. He is silent on the subject of 
his differences with the Old Guard 
leaders in Congress which stultified 
legislative activity in the last ses- 
sion. He meets the-charge of cor- 
ruption by asserting that “no gov- 
ernment was ever able to prevent 
altogether the commission of crime, 
but this government under my direc- 
tion is doing the best it can to detect 
and punish any and all wrong-doing. 
. .. I propose to use every possible 
effort to resist corruption in office. 
The American Government must be 
clean.” 

To neither agriculture nor labor 
does President Coolidge offer sub- 
stantial hope of Government aid. 
He places reliance in the free work- 
ing of economic laws, endorsing the 
principle of individual enterprise 
and opposing the general extension 
of Government ownership and con- 
trol. He tries to identify himself 
with the dirt farmer by “confessing 
that my inheritance and personal ex- 
perience have bred in me a keen in- 
terest in the welfare of agriculture,” 
and he proposes to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the farming 
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GOSH, IS THAT ALL YOU’VE GOT? 
—Sykes in New York Evening Post. 











situation and make recommenda- 
tions to the next Congress. 

A vibrant arraignment of the Re- 
publican record is the outstanding 
feature of the Davis speech of accep- 
tance. He indicts it under four 
heads—gross corruption, favoritism 
toward the specially privileged, ti- 
midity in foreign affairs, and hope- 
less internal disorganization. “I 
charge it,” he says, “with having ex- 
hibited deeper and more widespread 
corruption than any that this gen- 
eration of Americans has been called 
upon to witness. I charge it with 
complacency in the face of that cor- 
ruption, and with ill will toward the 
efforts of honest men to expose it. I 
charge it with gross favoritism to 
the privileged and with utter dis- 
regard of the unprivileged. I charge 
it with indifference to world peace 
and with timidity in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. I charge it with 
disorganization, division and inco- 
herence, and on the record I shall 
ask the voters throughout the length 
and breadth of the land to pass j udg- 
ment of condemnation, as a warning 
to all men who may aspire to public 
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office, that dishonesty either in 
thought, word or deed, will not be 
tolerated in America.” 


Davis touches on the campaign of 
1920, when ‘‘materialism was 


- preached as a creed and selfishness 


as a national duty.” He directs a 
slashing attack on the Republican 
tariff and the Mellon plan as in- 
stances of “favoritism which gives 
to him who hath and takes away 
from him who hath not.” Illustrat- 
ing the Republican “division in 
counsel and impotence in action,” he 
cites the President’s support of the 
World Court and the Mellon plan, 
and his opposition to the bonus law, 
the postal employees’ salary in- 
crease, and the Japanese ban, on each 
of which a Republican Congress took 
the opposite stand. He dismisses the 
Washington Conference as of “more 
than doubtful value,” and declares 
that we must face “the humiliating 
fact that we have a government that 
does not dare to speak its own mind 
beyond the three-mile limit.” 
Turning to his constructive pro- 
gram, Davis condemns on the one 
hand “the delusive panaceas of the 
dreamy radical” and on the other 
the “smug complacency of the con- 
servative who thinks that all goes 
well if only it goes well with him.” 
He not only defends the right of 
labor to bargain collectively, but con- 
demns the use of the injunction in 
fighting labor and favors giving la- 
bor a voice in the management of 
industry. He blames the tariff for 
the farmer’s plight, as it obliges 
him “to buy in a protected market 
while selling in a market open to the 
world.” As for taxation, it must 
remain “a public, and not a private, 
business,” and the tariff must be re- 
vised on a revenue and genuinely 
competitive basis. He favors tax re- 
duction and economy, but not at the 
expense of overworked employees 
(alluding to the situation of the pos- 
tal clerks). He pledges himself to 
enforce the liquor laws, and after 
condemning bigotry and intolerance 
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promises never to let a man’s reli- 
gion influence his appointments. He 
favors the League of Nations, but 
concedes that until the American 
people are willing to enter it, the 
question must be allowed to lapse. 


The Happy Farmer and 
the Third Party 


HE bitter winter of the Amer- 
l ican farmer’s discontent is 
miraculously melting into a 
glorious summer of joy and hope. 
Three short months ago the nation’s 
grain growers were pitiful beggars, 
their farms hopelessly mortgaged 
and their banks broken, petitioning 
Congress for all kinds of national aid. 
Congress temporized and La Follette 
bolted, confident that the acute agra- 
rian distress would sweep the West 
into his camp on national election 
day. 
What a thousand McNary-Haugen 
bills might never have 
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he is being seduced by a Wall Street 
conspiracy; but the farmer is likely 
to be satisfied with such a con- 
spiracy and to ask for more. His 
dollar is back to the 1913 par. His 
bank is regaining its feet, and he 
hopes to clear his title to his farm. 
Also of happy promise for the 
grain grower is the recent inaugu- 
ration of the greatest cooperative 
experiment in the history of Amer- 
ican agriculture. The five biggest 
grain elevator firms of the country 
have recently merged into a sales 
agency which will be taken over 
progressively by the growers them- 
selves. For five years the old officers 
will carry on as salaried employees 
to give the benefit of their experi- 
ence to their successors. Gray Sil- 
ver, veteran spokesman for the 
farmer in Washington, after months 
of study has given the proposition 
his approval. The farmers will 
have to pay $26,000,000 for eleva- 
tors with a capacity of 50,000,000 





accomplished, Father 
Weather seems to have 
done in.a few weeks. The 
tired Western farmer’s 
dream of a bumper crop | 

with prices soaring is | 
coming true. Rust in the 
Canadian crop has placed 
a premium on the Ameri- 
can product, and the 
Western editors are wax- 
ing lyrical over the pros- 
pect. “The pink silk of 
the corn is out now,” 
writes one, “and the 
pollen is beginning to 
blow—go out and smell 
it; there is money in 
every sniff.” Wheat is 
quoted at $1.30, which is 
30 cents above last year; 
and corn has_ reached 
$1.09, 40 cents higher 
than twelve months ago. 














Political scavengers 
who wax fat on discon- 
tent tell the farmer that 





“NOW, 


DON’T GET PERSONAL!” 
—Fitzpatrick in New York Evening World. | 
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IF WHEAT 


GOES UP, CAN BREAD BE 
FAR BEHIND? 


| —Fitzpatrick in New York World. 








bushels, and it is hoped that ulti- 
mately they will control a string of 
elevators capable of holding 75 per 
cent. of the nation’s annual crop. 

In this instance also politicians 
who declare themselves the farmer’s 
friends look worried and issue lugu- 
brious warnings. They accuse the 
elevator firms of “slipping from 
under” now that the latter have come 
to realize that there is no money in 
the elevator business; and they hint 
that the farmers have accepted a 
white elephant. 

Most political prophets predict 
that the turn for the better in the 
farmers’ condition has injured La 
Follette’s chances in the West. His 
popular vote by and large may still 
be surprisingly great, but his electo- 
ral vote probably will not be so big 
as had been anticipated, as some of 
the states which he had hoped to 
carry with the aid of disgruntled 
protest voters may now swing out 
of his line. In the East his hand 
has been strengthened by the re- 
markable personal endorsement ac- 
corded to him and his running-mate 
by the American Federation of 
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Labor. True to its traditions, the 
Federation declines to sponsor a 
third - party movement, on the 
ground that it does not wish to 
hitch labor’s wagon to any particu- 
lar star. To the extent that the 
Federation carries labor with it, the 
endorsement of La Follette is a blow 
to John W. Davis, who is also mak- 
ing a bid for the liberals’ support 
and who tricd in vain to stave off 
the action of the Federation until 
after his speech of acceptance. 

The continued bitterness of the 
standpat regular press in denounc- 
ing La Follette and his fellows, 
characterizing them as “political 
pirates” and “renegades” recruited 
from the “scum” of soured malcon- 
tents, is thought by some to be help- 
ing him, welding the discordant ele- 
ments among his followers into a 
united party. Save for these on- 
slaughts from the outside, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a single camp could 
long hold them together. La Fol- 
lette is a wet and an enemy of the 
League of Nations; he is down in 
black and white as opposed to De- 
fense Day, he is only partly a social- 
ist, and he favors the establishment 
of a permanent labor party. Wheeler 
is a dry and so are most of La Fol- 
lette’s farmer supporters; many of 
his stalwart aides favor the League, 
and the Federation of Labor sup- 
ports Defense Day and does not 
recommend the creation of a labor 
party. 

In connection with La Follette’s 
“trust-busting” platform, some of 
his wind has been taken by the 
Coolidge Administration’s recent 
activity against monopolies. At- 
torney-General Stone has instituted 
a suit against the sisal binder 
twine trust, and another, one of 
the most comprehensive in Amer- 
ican history, against most of the 
nation’s oil companies for conspir- 
ing to restrain competition by re- 
stricting the use of certain patents. 
The courts have recently handed 
down a decision forbidding the 
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“Pittsburgh plus” system of pricing 
smelted steel, which is said to mean 
that steel products will cost the 
Western farmers $30,000,000 less 
every year. In addition, the Do- 
heny and Sinclair concessions are 
being attacked vigorously in the 
courts, steps have been taken to in- 
validate twenty oil and gas prospect- 
ing permits granted by former Sec- 
retary Fall on Indian lands, and the 
famous Miller case, in which it was 
charged that some Oklahoma In- 
dians had been fraudulently de- 
prived of their rights and that At- 
torney-General Dougherty had failed 
to push the suit, has been revived. 
It looks as though the Administra- 
tion were bent on stealing La Fol- 
lette’s thunder by a “trust-bustin’ ” 
rampage of its own. 


od 


Defense Day Under Fire 


HAT shall we call September 

12th? Is it to be Defense 

Day or Mobilization Day? 

Is it to be the occasion for a routine 
test of the organized military forces 
of the country, with voluntary co- 


COOLIDGE AS A “TRUST-BUSTER” 














| AND CONGRESS CAN’T CLAIM CREDIT! 
| —Seielstad in New York Evening World. 
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“SOME JOB” 
| —Sykes in New York Evening Post. 
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operation of civilians? Or is it to 
mark the inauguration of a new 
patriotic holiday given over to a 
militaristic demonstration that will 
strike fear into a war-sick world 
and infect American children with 
an unholesome love for martial 
music and “rockets bursting in 
air’? 

According to President Coolidge 
and those who support the War 
Departmeit’s orders, Defense Day 
amounts to a harmless and needful 
test of the nation’s defensive mili- 
tary establishment. They say its 
sole object is to keep our military 
machine well oiled, thereby render- 
ing unnecessary a huge permanent 
army and furthering the cause of 
peace and economy. They call it an 
inspection comparable to a fire-drill, 
wherein the National Guard and all 
organized reserves are ordered to 
assemble locally and take part in 
whatever program local authorities 
may draw up. To their way of 
thinking, opposition to such a harm- 
less event can come only from polit- 
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ical opponents seeking 
campaign capital or from 
“organized pacifism hos- 
tile to American de- 
mocracy.” Interestingly 
enough, the American 
Federation of Labor, 
though “opposed to mili- 
tarism,” sides with the 
Administration in this 
matter, holding that “it 
is the first duty of the 
nation to defend itself 
against injustice and in- 
vasion.” 

But the enemies of 
Defense Day have no 
trouble in discovering 
behind this innocent 
mask an ugly counten- 
ance. They impugn the 
sincerity of the War De- 
partment and high army ~ Cl A 
officers and charge Presi- | === == =. 
dent Coolidge with hav- THE CLOUD 
ing allowed himself to be —Seielstad in New York Evening World. 
deceived. It would be all : 
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wa very well if the army operations on 
September 12th were mere military 
maneuvers corresponding to the 
large-scale naval maneuvers which 
take place each year. Such opera- 
tions would be in accord with the 
purposes for which the American 
people maintain a War Department 
at heavy cost to the taxpayer. But 
why, if the War Department offi- 
cials did not have an ulterior pur- 
pose, did they deliberately choose 
the sixth anniversary of the St. 
Mihiel drive? What grounds did 
the President have for resenting the 
name Mobilization Day, since the 
War Department orders specifically 
call the plans a “mobilization test’? 

Governor Blaine of Wisconsin and 
various religious and peace socie- 
ties took the lead in attacking the 
; War Department’s orders. Governor 
LA POLLETTE | Sweet of Colorado has refused even 














ELECTION POSSIBILITIES 
MAY CUT OFF JUST ENOUGH OF THEIR 2 
SUPPORT TO KEEP EITHER PARTY FROM to summon the National Guard of 





GOING OVER 


—Orr in Chicago Tribune. his State, and Governor Bryan of 


Nebraska has declined to ask his 
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civilian constituents to participate 
in the day’s activities. The Demo- 
cratic nominee, John W. Davis, has 
supported the general stand of his 
running mate, declaring that there 
is no need for a national military 
demonstration now and denying that 
it would have any practical educa- 
tional effect. 

Defense Day, according to these 
critics, amounts to a piece of War 
Department propaganda. Our army 
officials are seeking to whip up pop- 
ular interest in things military so 
that they will have backing in their 
demands on Congress for larger ap- 
propriations. These officials profess 
to hate war and to recommend De- 
fense Day as a grim reminder that 
until war is outlawed we must be 
ready for any emergency. But 
this is belied by their suggestion 
in their official circular that the 
day be celebrated by extensive 
patriotic programs, including the 
blare of trumpets, the roll of drums 
and speeehes by members of Con- 
gress. Such a Fourth of July 
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celebration can have no technical 
military value. By no stretch of the 
imagination can it be compared to a 
fire-drill. Furthermore, at the pres- 
ent time the rest of the world is so 
hopelessly exhausted that to antici- 
pate an attack against the United 
States is preposterous for years to 
come. There is no more real ground 
for a c2fensive demonstration in the 
guise of a “fire-drill” than there 
would be for a life-boat drill in the 
prairies. In the opinion of the Gal- 
veston News, the whole thing is 
“utterly irrelevant. We may not 
believe all our neighbors say when 
they talk of peace. But it is an act 
of questionable politeness to inter- 
rupt them by rattling our sabre.” 
Friends of the League of Nations 
take special umbrage over the fact 
that the day chosen for America’s 
mobilization test happens to be the 
same as the one on which the League 
Assembly is scheduled to gather in 
Geneva. They feel that this coinci- 
dence will have unfortunate reper- 
cussions on European public opinion. 
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ROUGH WATER AND HALF THE CREW NOT WORKING 


—Darling in Collier’s. 
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cent.; and in the last 
national campaign, only 
about half. One instance 
is mentioned where a 
United States Senator 
was elected by only seven 
per cent. of those having - 
the right of suffrage in 
his State. 

Those who “view with 
alarm” this apathy on 
the part of the American 
voter are prone to at- 
tribute to it all the evils 
which beset the Govern- 
ment. Bloc tyranny, the 
low caliber of many poli- 
ticians, the dominating 
position of “special in- 
terests” — all would be 
remedied if only every 
citizen would regard his 
share in elections as a 
duty instead of a privi- 
lege and would go to the 
polls on all occasions 
when he is summoned 





FAMOUS MASTERPIECES—“LA JOCONDE” 
—Sagitarius in Washington Post. 


thither. But this view is 
superficial. 








Viewing the Slacker 
Voter With Alarm 


ANY political diagnosticians 
are saying that American 
democracy is dying from 

creeping paralysis. These alarmists 
are worried by the increasingly 
poor showing made by voters at the 
polls. Simon Michelet, a Washing- 
ton lawyer, has found that 49 per 
cent. of the qualified citizens stayed 
away from the ballot booths in 1920, 
and steps are now under way to or- 
ganize a nation-wide society of vigi- 
lantes to summon laggard voters to 
their duty on the fourth of No- 
vember. 

It is said that in 1896 about 80 
per cent. of the electorate turned out 
to vote; in 1900, 73 per cent.; in 
1908, 66 per cent.; in 1912, 62 per 


There is no reason to 
believe that the slacker 
vote has a first lien on high-minded 
intelligence, and therefore it is fan- 
tastic to think that its participation 
in elections would improve our 
political standards. The fact that 
a@ man does not care enough about 
politics to vote indicates that he 
is probably not equipped to choose 
wisely among issues and candidates. 
If therefore every eligible voter 
went to the polls, it is open to 
question whether the ballots would 
not divide up in just about the same 
proportions that they do now. It is 
true that men having an immediate 
selfish interest in the result make up 
now a larger proportion of the vot- 
ing public than they would in an 
electorate 100 per cent. efficient; but 
this is usually not important, be- 
cause the selfish voters, like the rest 
of the electorate, split up into groups 
which largely cancel each other. 
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Furthermore, in Presi- 
dential elections the 
States with the poorest 
showing so far as voting 
efficiency goes are the 
States where the decision 
is a foregone conclusion 
and where reformers 
would be hard put to it 
to give a good reason 
why voters should turn 
out. In Vermont and 
Pennsylvania everyone 
concedes that Republican 
sentiment dominates the 
community, and in the 
solid South the Demo- 
crats are certain win- | 
ners. If inthese regions | 
every qualified voter, | 
under the spur of some 
reformer’s appeal, duti- | 
fully marked a ballot, the | 
only effect would be an 
enormous increase in the 
election printing bill. In 
doubtful States, as 
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shown, the electorate 
turns out in fair shape, 


Simon Michelet has | 
because there every vot- | 


FAMOUS TIN-TYPES—A GENTLEMAN OF AN ARCHAIC 
PERIOD 


—Sagitarius in Washington Post. 








er has reason to regard 
himself as an influence. 

The poor showing in 1920 pro- 
ceeded in part from the accession to 
the electorate of the nation’s women. 
Millions of them had neither asked 
for the ballot nor wanted it. Their 
neglect of it, therefore, cannot be 
attributed to an increasing apathy 
toward their civic duties. Rather, 
they have not yet consented to ac- 
cept those duties. Another factor in 
our voting inefficiency which cannot 
be blamed on a sluggish political 
conscience is the extra-legal dis- 
franchisement of most Negroes 
throughout the South. 

Instead of devoting themselves to 
ineffectual and largely misapplied 
moral appeals, the reformers seek- 
ing to raise America’s voting aver- 
age would do well to organize a 
movement for the abolition of the 


ridiculous Electoral College, which 
has been in effect defunct since its 
birth, and the substitution of direct 
election of the nation’s Chief Execu- 
tive. The nominee receiving most 
votes by and large throughout the 
country would be declared Presi- 
dent. This would eliminate once for 
all the risk of minority Presidents, 
a contingency which under our pres- 
ent cumbersome system has several 
times been realized. It would reduce 
the danger of stalemate elections 
with the consequent throwing of the 
choice into the hands of _Con- 
gressional politicians, a situation 
which now menaces the country. 
Above all, even in States where the 
opposition party was in a conceded 
majority, it would give a voter cause 
to feel that his ballot counted. It 
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would eliminate the unwholesome 
concentration of political campaigns 
in a few pivotal States, and would 
quicken political life throughout the 
backwaters of our American de- 
mocracy. 


ood 


Dawes Triumphant 


HE London Conference looks 
like a success. If it be so, the 
Dawes Report will come into 
immediate operation. “Only Satan,” 
says Prime Minister MacDonald, 
can now prevent a settlement. And 
_ such a settlement would mean peace 
in Europe. 

While millions of words have been 
written .on the negotiations, the 
main issues are simple. If Ger- 
many is to resume payment of repa- 
rations, she must have a sound cur- 
rency, guaranteed on gold by a new 
bank. To finance this bank in Ber- 
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lin, there must be an international 
loan of 200,000,000 dollars, of which 
sum one-half will be raised in New 
York and the other half (or most of 
it) in London. This loan will be 
offered by banks like Morgan’s, but 
will be subscribed by small investors 
who will insist upon a good security. 
The security is industrial Germany 
and especially the German indus- 
tries on the Ruhr. Unless Germany 
is to have peace, the international 
loan, therefore, cannot be raised and 
the Dawes Report falls to the 
ground. This has been the ultima- 
tum presented by the international 
bankers. 


The ultimatum means, first, that 
France must evacuate the Ruhr, and 
secondly, that France must under- 
take not to invade Germany again 
except by consent of the other pow- 
ers. There has been much argu- 
ment over the date on which French 

troops shall be _ with- 











presses for the right to 
maintain a staff of rail- 
waymen on German soil. 
These matters, however, 
are in a fair way toward 
adjustment. 

The real struggle arose 
over the second question, 
namely, whether or not 
France is to be permitted 
to invade Germany. With 
an Allied Commission 
again supervising Ger- 
man munitions, the 
French Army is supreme, 
and it is vitally impor- 
tant to investors in the 
“Dawes” loan to know 
on what terms this pow- 
erful weapon is to be 
used. On the Repara- 
tions Commission, 
France has the casting 
vote, and it was by this 


drawn. And France still 











THE DIFFICULTY IN MORTGAGING THE HOUSE 
—Fitzpatrick in New York World. 


casting vote that eight- 
een months ago she de- 
clared Germany to be in 
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default and entered the Ruhr. The 
British contention, repeated a few 
days ago, both by Prime Minister 
MacDonald and Lloyd George, has 
always been that, under the Treaty 
of Versailles, France acted illegally. 
And the banks, British and Ameri- 
can, stipulate that the Dawes Report 
cannot be financed if France is free 
again to act in the same way. 

Unless, therefore, the London 
Conference were to break down, 
France had somehow to reconcile 
herself, including Poincaré, to sur- 
render. Many formulas were sug- 
gested and all of them involved 
the United States as arbitrator. 
Broadly, it has been agreed that a 
charge of default against Germany 
shall be referred, as hitherto, to the 
Reparations Commission. If the 
Commission is unanimous in con- 
demning Germany, it is assumed 
that Britain and Italy will support 
France in bringing pressure to bear 
upon the defaulter. If the Commis- 
sion is divided, the case will be re- 
ferred to a Board of Three, consist- 
ing of one Frenchman, one Briton, 
and a citizen of the United States as 
Chairman, with a casting vote. In 
other words, the old world accepts 
the new world as umpire. 

French suspicions are reasonable 
enough. Here is Germany, about to 
receive a loan. When Germany gets 
the money, may she not evade pay- 
ing reparations at a future date? 
And may not the United States and 
Britain think more of their invest- 
ment in Germany than of Ger- 
many’s obligations to France? It is 
thus easy to appreciate Poincaré’s 
side of the case. And Prime Min- 
ister Herriot, whose Cabinet is solid 
for the Dawes Report, has still to 
face a vigilant and suspicious Sen- 
ate in Paris and a determined press. 


The Hearst neWspapers take the 
unkind view that the bankers are 
asking American investors to pay 
German reparations to France, at a 
time when France ought to be pay- 
ing back her war loan to the United 
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States. This is doubtless an appeal 
to prejudice, but it is, none the less, 
a fact that with the application of 
the Dawes Report to Germany, some 
attempt must be made to arrange 
the indebtedness of the Allies, both 
to each other and to this country. 
That is, obviously, a further step 
which will have to be considered. 


Uncle Sam Again 


in Europe 


HE London Conference means 
T that the United States is back 

in Europe. Her spell of isola- 
tion has been brought abruptly to 
an end. The name on the Dawes 
Report is the name of the Vice- 
Presidential Candidate of the Re- 
publican Party, and the. success of 
the report is essential to that party 
in November. It was merely as a 
member of the Bar Association that 
Secretary Hughes visited Europe 
and he posed as a statesman on holi- 
day. He was, however, accompa- 
nied by Secretary Mellon and he 
dined with Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald, with ex-Prime Minister Poin- 
caré, with King Albert of Belgium, 
and with the leading statesmen of 
Germany, to whom he said plainly 
that, while “the skies were clear- 
ing,” the London Conference was 
their “last chance.” At Buckingham 
Palace, Secretary Hughes had a long 
talk with the King and Queen of 
England, and at a garden party 
there, he was included in the royal 
circle. There is no doubt that he 
has played a leading part in the 
drama of peace, and when he omit- 
ted Rome from his visits, Italy was 
loud in complaint. Another signifi- 
cant absence was from a reception 
in Paris organized by supporters of 
the League of Nations where, how- 
ever, George W. Wickersham as- 
sured the French that before long 
the United States would be found 
at Geneva. If this country is man- 
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aging so contentious an issue as 


Reparations, it is not easy to un-,. 


derstand why she should avoid the 
less serious responsibilities attach- 
ing to membership of the League. 

As the Evening Post of New York 
puts it, therefore, the United States 
is now in Europe, if not “officially,” 
yet none the less actually. An 
American citizen is to sit with the 
Reparations Commission, not as an 
observer only but with a vote. An 
American citizen will arbitrate on a 
default by Germany. An American 
citizen will be the Agent-General 
responsible for “transferring” 
Reparations to the Allies. And an 
American citizen will probably act 
as trustee for the forthcoming loan 
to Germany. None of these ap- 
pointments are made by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, act- 
ing with the assent of Congress. 
But all of them “entangle” the na- 
tion. For instance, French states- 
men must be influenced if, as re- 
ported, Mr. Thomas Lamont, of 
Morgan’s, has hinted that an acqui- 
escence of France in the Dawes Re- 
port might pave the way to a gen- 
erous reconsideration of Allied in- 
debtedness by the United States and 
even to a revival of some kind of 
guarantee for the French frontier. 
All this means that when politicians 
fail, financiers step into the breach. 
And, in this case, at any rate, the 
financiers have been, to quote the 
New York World, not so much hard- 
hearted as hard-headed. Pierpont 
Morgan denies that he has “dic- 
tated” and he is right. He has 
merely pointed out the obvious. As 
for Col. James A. Logan, another 
“observer,” it is enough to say that 
he came to be called “the chronic 
peacemaker.” 

Trotzky’s theory is, by the way, 
that the United States, fearing in- 
dustrial competition, is seeking to 
“Balkanize Europe!” And the Com- 
munists declare that the London 
Conference will result in German 
workers submitting to a twelve-hour 
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day, with dismissals for half the 
railroadmen, heavy taxes and high 
prices. The Germans will become 
“slaves of democracy” and “coolies 
of pacifism.” That, however, is the 
other point of view! 


oo. 


MacDonald’s Three 
Feathers 


OR Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald the London Con- 
ference is a glorious fortune. 

Everyone had prophesied that Labor 
would bungle foreign affairs, and 
here is a Socialist succeeding in 
Europe where Lloyd George, Curzon, 
Bonar Law and Stanley Baldwin 
failed! If it is not genius, it is luck. 

It looks as if MacDonald would 
kill three birds with one stone. Dur- 
ing the London Conference, he sud- 
denly revived negotiations with the 
Soviet delegates and signed a com- 
mercial treaty with Russia, a policy 
which France will imitate. And he 
is busy over the task of delimiting 
a frontier between Ulster and the 
Irish Free State. If he pulls off all 
these jobs, he will be in a strong 
position to appeal to the country for 
an absolute Labor majority. 

It must be made plain, however, 
that all these matters are double- 


edged. The British claims on Rus- 


sia are scaled down to 150,000,000 
dollars, a bare fraction of their total, 
and of this sum, Britain will again 
lend Russia two-thirds, that is 100,- 
000,000 dollars—an announcement 
greeted by the House of Commons 
with laughter! Also, the treaty does 
not contain King George’s name. 
For this omission there are several 
excuses submitted. One reason, and 
perhaps the real one, has yet to be 
mentioned. King George, like his 
ancestors, can be obstinate, and he 
may resent having his name printed 
on a treaty signed by the murderers 
of his cousins. 


————— 
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A Persian Mystery 


N July 18th, Major Robert 
Whitney Imbrie, Vice-Consul 
for the United States at Te- 

heran, the Capital of Persia, was 
murdered in the streets by a fanat- 
ical mob, while his attendant, Mr. 
Malvin Seymour, was seriously in- 
jured. It is a crime which flashes a 
lurid light on Persian politics and 
it is likely to provide plots for a 
dozen novelists. 

According to Major L. K. Davis, 
his friend in New York, Major Im- 
brie was an American agent in 
Petrograd when Lenin and Trotzky 
came into power. Disguised as a 
Scandinavian correspondent, he fled, 
and the Soviets put a price of 
$100,000 on his head. And since 
that day, Major Imbrie has often 
said that the Bolshevists would 
sometime get him. 

Stationed in Turkey, Major Imbrie 
married Miss Katherine Gillespie, 
there engaged upon Near East Re- 
lief. In Teheran there was no sug- 
gestion that he was unsympathetic 
to Persia. Since the days of Mor- 
gan Shuster, who twenty years ago 
endeavored to assist Persia against 
the encroachments of Russia on the 
north and Britain on the south, any 
citizen of the United States has been 
regarded as a friend. And, at this 
moment, the finances of Persia have 
been entrusted to Dr. Arthur C. 
Millspaugh, formerly of the State 
Department at Washington. With 
Persia desirous of securing a rail- 
way to the coast, to be financed and 
managed by citizens of the United 
States, the last thing to be expected 
was an outrage on Major Imbrie. 

As Nathaniel Peffer says in the 
New York Times, Persia, like the 
rest of the Orient, presents a high- 
way where a Rolls-Royce, a Ford 
and a caravan of camels are jostled 
together. It was the new and the 


old that, like flint and steel, struck 
the spark which killed Major Im- 
brie. 


He had been asked by the Na- 
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TEN YEARS AFTER THE WEDDING 
—Orr in Chicago Tribune. 











tional Geographic Magazine to ob- 
tain photographs, and he directed his 
camera towards a sacred well. Too 
late he tried to escape from the 
crowd. The Moslems pursued his 
carriage, attacked him unarmed, 
surrounded the hospital where he 
was dying and, a day or two later, 
insulted his widow in the street, 
tearing the veil from her face and 
spitting upon her. The Persian gov- 
ernment has promised ample com- 
pensation and safeguards against a 
recurrence of such incidents. 

At the sacred well there had been 
recently a miracle. The Persian 
Moslems belong to the Shii Sect 
and to that extent they differ from 
the Turks, but in Persia, as in Tur- 
key, Islam and its Mullahs (or 
clergy) are fighting for life against 
reformers who wish to liberalize the 
country and emancipate the women. 
Among the reformers, the Bahais 
are a powerful group. And the mir- 
acle at the well was that a man, on 
mentioning Abbas Effendi, the late 
spiritual leader of the Bahais, was 
punished by a sudden Joss of sight. 
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When pilgrims flocked to the well, it 
was rumored that the Bahais had 
poisoned the waters. And when Ma- 
jor Imbrie appeared, the cry went 
up that he was a Bahai and, in fact, 
the poisoner. At this suggestion, 
there was no holding the mob. 
Whether the police tried to save him, 
is a disputed point. Persia declares 
that certain police lost their lives in 
the performance of this duty. One 
thing seems to be certain, namely, 
that the Vice-Consul was finally cut 
down by a soldier’s sabre. 

No one can say that the Soviets 
planned the incident. There is no 
proof. But the Russians have filled 
the country with their agents. They 
have a grudge against Major Imbrie 
and they want to foment a quarrel 
between Persia and the United 
States. And their reason for dislik- 
ing American influence at Teheran 
is simple. Persia has allotted her 
northern oil-field to the Sinclair 
group, and Russia covets the conces- 
sion. 

Whatever be the truth about Ma- 
jor Imbrie’s death, there is no doubt 











WAITING FOR THE STARTER’S GUN 
—Ding in New York Herald-Tribune. 
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about the intrigues of Russia along 
all her frontiers. In the Balkan 
States she is inciting trouble. Over 
China, Russia is renewing her tra- 
ditional grip. And with Japan at- 
tempting, not very successfully, a 
boycott of American movies, cos- 
metics and other luxuries, it is not 
surprising that she should also show 
her resentment against us by hob- 
nobbing with the Bolshevists. 


od 


Republic or Free State? 


RELAND always interests and 

sometimes amuses this country. 

Senator La Follette has thus 
made sure of some few thousand 
votes by promising to recognize the 
Irish Republic. This means that, if 
elected President, he must in logic 
dismiss Professor Smiddy, the Irish 
Minister at Washington who repre- 
sents the Free State. And with 
Professor Smiddy there would dis- 
appear the Irish Consul in New 
York who visées the passports of 
visitors to southern Ireland. It is 
an entertaining complication. 

The Irish Free State has re- 
sponded by releasing “President” 
Eamon de Valera, whose mother, 
Mrs. Wheelwright of Rochester, 
N. Y., declares that he will keep up 
the fight for independence. On that 
fight depends the fate of bonds to 
the value of $2,500,000, here col- 
lected for the Irish Republic by De 
Valera who is a trustee for them. 
While, however, the politicians are 
thus disputing over frontiers and 
constitutional details, Orangemen 
and Sinn Feiners in Ireland have 
united in “Olympic” games and so 
dispelled their differences. And it 
is the poet and senator William 
Butler Yeats himself who ridicules 
the absurd attempt to force on Ire- 
land a “revival” of Gaelic, which 
merely means that the schools are 
diverted from their real task of giv- 
ing the children an education fitted 
for citizenship in the modern world. 
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Brazil Cracks Nuts 


HE revolt in Brazil, which 
broke out on July 5th, lasted 
for three weeks and is now 

crushed. How is an event, so seri- 
ous, to be interpreted? 

In 1889, Dom Pedro II., Emperor 
of Brazil, lost his throne and a re- 
public was established. For thirty- 
five years that republic has been a 
battle-ground between progress and 
reaction. The reactionaries have 
included a disloyal group in the 
army who are supported by wealthy 
coffee-planters in the province of 
Sao Paolo. These planters have 
never been reconciled to the loss of 
their slaves without compensation. 
Sao Paolo was thus the heart of the 
insurrection that has just been con- 
cluded. 

For years, Brazilian finances have 
been going from bad to worse. De- 
spite its vast resources, the country 
has twice defaulted on its external 
debt and has had to depend on in- 
ternal loans raised at exorbitant in- 
terest. President Bernardes is de- 
termined to balance the budget and 
restore the national credit. Without 
credit, Brazil cannot develop. Fi- 
nancial reforms mean sacrifice, and 
the conservative magnates of Sao 
Paolo have rebelled. 

It is from Britain that Brazil has 
borrowed and presumably it is on 
Britain that she still depends. The 
British, therefore, sent a commis- 
sion to advise her over her finances. 
This commission recommended the 
adoption of a Budget, to include an 
income tax and provision for the re- 
payment of debt, with the employ- 
ment of fewer officials at adequate 
salaries. The program was salutary 
but drastic. President Bernardes 
has now established the right to 
push it through. He allows himself 
but one extravagance, and that is an 
increased appropriation for schools. 
And such expenditure is nowhere 
more needed than in the largest Re- 
public of South America. 


AN ABORTIVE INSURRECTION 
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THERE’S ALWAYS SOMETHING DOING IN 
MY LINE 


—Orr in Chicago tema 
A Mexican Début 


N November 30th, Plutarco 
Elias Calles will succeed 
Obregon as President of Mex- 

ico. Calles has crossed the United 
States on his way to Europe and has 
told the reporters that Mexico has 
had her last revolution. In this 
optimism he is supported by Charles 
B. Warren, who retires from the 
American Embassy at Mexico City. 
It is, to say the least, unfortunate 
that the tour of the President-Elect 
should have been inaugurated by the 
brutal murder of Mrs. Rosalie Evans 
on her hacienda in Puebla. The 
perpetrators of this outrage have 
been captured, so it is stated, but 
General Calles can hardly expect an 
effusive welcome in Great Britain. 
Mrs. Evans was, of course, by birth 
a citizen of the United States. The 
strong probabilities appear to be 
that she was assassinated by the 
desires of high officials, anxious 
to profit by the seizure of her prop- 
erty. Otherwise, Mexico is calm. 
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Listening In 
A Broadcast of Significant Sayings 


At all every sort of shouting is 
a transitory thing. It is the grim 
silence of facts that remains.—Joseph Con- 
rad, the man who, born a Pole, died last 
month one of the foremost English men 
of letters of his generation. 


code of statutes to control the habits and 
morals of Americans, and the right of 
man to govern himself is being defeated.— 
John W. Davis, Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency, in an address deliv- 
ered before he was made his party’s 


ETTER a free 
Britain than a 
sober one.—Phrase 
that killed a local 
option liquor bill 
recently in the Brit- 
ish House of Lords 
when pronounced 
by the Rt. Rev. 
Hensley Henson, 
Bishop of Durham. 


O be tolerant of 
intolerance is 

the finest achieve- 
ment of the human 


soul. — The late’ 


John R. Coryell, 
originator of the 
Nick Carter detec- 
tive stories and 
writer of later 
novels under the 
name of Bertha M. 
Clay. 


THE windy triad 

of democracy 
has never been re- 
alized in any one 
country. We Eng- 





HAT did the world gain the 
W Great War? The Mmetionn 
Legion directed this question to a num- 
ber of distinguished men, and here are 
four characteristic replies: 

“Nothing! It lost everything !”—says 
the fallen Kaiser’s secretary, answering 
for his master. 

“In the aggregate, nothing; ... . 
it has not even learned a lesson, for 
alas! the one lesson of history is that 
history ‘is made only to be at once 
forgotten,’” says David Starr Jordan, 
pacifist, scientist and chancellor emeri- 
tus of Leland Stanford University. 

“I don’t know,” says John Maynard 
Keynes, English economist and ruthless 
critic of the treaty of Versailles. 

“The World War destroyed the huge 
Russian, German and Austrian au- 
tocracies, revived several freer nations 
which those autocracies had crushed or 
cut into pieces, strengthened the three 
great powers in which democratic 
principles have made good progress, 
and brought them nearer to effective 
union for promoting liberty, justice 
and peace throughout the world,” says 
Charles W. Eliot, nonagenarian presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard and incor- 
rigible Victorian optimist. 











standard-bearer. 


HERE is noth- 

ing good with- 
out poetry. Poetry 
lies in the heart of 
human life. Every 
urchin in the street 
is a poet. Politics 
without poetry is 
barren and disas- 
trous. It is the in- 
curable defect of 
the old parties that 
they have no poetic 
consciousness. If 
they had had this 
magic possession, 
they would not 
have made such a 
mess of things, for 
they would have 
had some concep- 
tion of the human 
material with 
which they were 
dealing. What the 
world needs more 
than anything else 
is a political and 
social Shakespeare. 
—Ramsay Mac- 


lish have a sort of Liberty, the French 
a sort of Equality, and the Americans a 
sort of Fraternity. But we are not equal 
or brotherly, the French are not brotherly 
or free, and the Americans are neither 
free nor equal. Democracy is a fair- 
weather polity; at a crisis the strong man 
has to be looked for, and the eagle is not 
likely to be found among the parrots.— 
Dean Inge, English philosopher-church- 
man. 


THE liberty of the individual is being 
beaten down by the threatening en- 
croachment upon the Constitution of a 


Donald, Labor Prime Minister of England. 


F I had my time over again, I would 

probably be a surgeon instead of a base- 
ball player. I have only one regret: I 
shall not have done any real good to hu- 
manity when I retire—“Ty” Cobb, con- 
sidered by many the world’s greatest base- 
ball player and manager. 


[ NSPIRATION is something I have felt 

very rarely, and intoxication by work 
never.—Anatole France, the French writer 
who is often called the greatest living man 
of letters. 
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EUROPE, with all its self-determined 

little countries, free cities and new 
governments, is now like a household in 
which the children are unrestrained, 
drowning out all conversation in their up- 
roar, tramping on your feet and keeping 
you dodging missiles that they are always 
throwing. What I should like to see is a 
little self-determination of humanity.— 
Clinton W. Gilbert, veteran journalist and 
author of “The Mirrors of Washington.” 

* 

EOPLE ask me whether there is any 

hope for democracy in Italy. If de- 
mocracy means an effective expression of 
the will and willingness of a people, you 
may be sure there 
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B* exercising one’s intelligence, I be- 
lieve it possible to become truly age- 
less. Just so long as your mind is fixed 
upon the future, just so long as you possess 
some unrealized ambition, or cherish some 
unaccomplished aspiration, some goal upon 
which you are concentrating every power 
that you possess, you are resisting age, 
no matter what your years may total in 
the counting. Age begins to defeat you 
only when your mind retreats into the 
past instead of advancing into the future. 
—Mary Garden, diva and impresario. 


WE must have courage to be cowards.— 
Giacomo Matteotti, Italian deputy 
and advocate of 





is more under Mus- 


pacifism, who was 


solini to-day than 
there has been for 
a generation. De- 
mocracy is not cre- 
ated by the label.— 
Richard Washburn 
Child, former Am- 
bassador to Italy. 


HE medie~al 

doctors of di- 
vinity who did not 
pretend to settle 
how many angels 
could dance on the 
point of a needle 
cut a very poor 


E Australians are profoundly con- 

vinced that the East and the 
West cannot meet and live together as 
one people. We admire the Japanese 
people; we pay unstinted tribute to 
their wonderful achievements, to their 
industry and their patriotism. We de- 
sire to trade with them, and to live at 
peace with them. But their ways are 
not our ways; their concept of life 
differs fundamentally from ours; their 
standard of living, their social life, 
their religion, their history, their tradi- 
tions are as far from ours as the poles 
are asunder. . . . We believe that our 
policy is not only best for us, but is 
best for Japan, for the East, and for 
the World.—The Rt. Hon. William 
Morris Hughes, former Prime Minister 


murdered as a re- 
sult of his refusal 
to submit to the 
dictatorship of the 
militaristic Fas- 
cisti. 


MMORTALITY 

for an author is 
that he should blos- 
som in so many 
future works of 
others that his own 
are remembered no 
more. There is no 
higher immortal- 
ity —Jacinto Bena- 


figure, as far as 
romantic credulity 


of Australia. 





vente, Spanish 
playwright. 








is concerned, beside 

the modern physicists who have settled to 
the billionth of a millimeter every move- 
ment and position in the dance of the elec- 
trons. Why men who believe in electrons 
should regard themselves as less credulous 
than the men who believed in angels is not 
apparent to me.—George Bernard Shaw, 
England’s captious literary-philosopher. 


WORRY is evidence of an ill-controlled 

brain; it is merely a stupid waste of 
time in unpleasantness. If men and 
women practiced mental calisthenics as 
they do physical calisthenics, they would 
purge their brains of this foolishness.— 
Arnold Bennett, English novelist and pro- 
lific publicist. 


EVERY philosopher is a humorist whom 
life has squeezed.—Christopher Mor- 
ley, essayist and wit. 


W E-came here, or our fathers and grand- 

fathers came here, from a hundred 
diverse places, and you may be sure it was 
not the artists who came. Artists do not 
want to cut down trees, root stumps out 
of the ground, build towns and railroads. 
The artist wants to dream of color, to lay 
hold of form, to free the sensual in him- 
self, live more fully and freely in his con- 
tact with the materials before him than he 
can possibly live in life. He seeks a kind 
of controlled ecstasy and is a man with a 
passion, a “nut,” as we love to say in 
America. And often when he is not in 
contact with his materials, he is a 
more vain and disagreeable ass than any 
man not an artist could possibly be. 
As a living man he is almost always 
a pest. It is only when dead that he be- 
gins to have value.—Sherwood Anderson, 
unsuccessful manufacturer turned success- 
ful novelist. 
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John William Davis 


Democratic Presidential Nominee, Born Lucky and With Brains 


GREAT employer of men once 
A asserted that he’d “just as soon 

hire the kind that’s born lucky 
as the kind that’s born with brains.” 
Up to date and according to record, 
John William Davis, the Democratic 
nominee for President, is one of the 
happy andhandsome minority who seems 
to have been born with both luck and 
brains. All his life he has been for- 
tunate. Part of his luck has been that 
no one has said of him that he didn’t 
deserve his good fortune. He appears 
to have no detractors among the persons 
who know him. In his brief }ime in 
the House of Representatives he ‘became 
a figure of consequence. He was lav- 
ishly praised as Solicitor-General. On 
occasions, as such, when he appeared be- 
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and at Piping Rock, 





MR. AND MRS. JOHN W. DAVIS ON THE LAWN OF | 
THEIR LOCUST VALLEY, N. Y., HOME 

Next to playing politics successfully the Democratic can- 

didate likes to play golf at the exclusive Creek Club 


fore the United States Supreme Court, 
every interested observer used to be 
reminded of a lot of doting grandfathers 
enjoying the performance of a preco- 
cious and favorite grandson. In fact, 
writes Edward G. Lowry, veteran Wash- 
ington correspondent, in the New York 
World, the Court fairly hovered over 
the Solicitor-General in the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, in its solicitude, particu- 
larly Chief Justice White. And the Su- 
preme Court, we are reminded, can be 
most unapproachable and aloof in its 
demeanor toward the bar, as every law- 
yer who has appeared before it knows. 
But “it never heckled its fair-haired 
boy.” 

At the Court of St. James the charm- 
ing manner and personality of Ambas- 
sador Davis inspired Britons 
with much the same regard 
for him as has been noted of 
| the Supreme Court. For all 
of which enviable qualities, 
his best friends and chief 
adherents are apprehensive 
lest he be made to appear in 
the popular fancy as that 
most tiresome of all crea- 
tures, the Perfect Man. One 
friendly biographer seeks to 
destroy the impression of 
the Democratic candidate 
that a New York Republican 
attempted to convey in say- 
ing: “I hear Davis will make 
a gentleman’s campaign. 
What else can you expect 
from a man who owns 
twenty-three walking -sticks 
and a pair of black satin 
knee breeches.” That is the 
4 sort of thing that, it is ap- 
prehended, will be used to in- 
jure the Democratic stand- 
ard-bearer and obscure a 
clear sight of his real qual- 
ities and his eminent fitness, 




















Persons in the Foreground 


JOHN W. DAVIS 








so far as capability is con- 
cerned, to be President of 
the United States. 

One of the yarns that 
Davis is having to meet in 
the campaign is the story 


that his house on Long 
Island (see page 312) was a 
gift from the Standard Oil 
Company. This report was 
spread through West Vir- 
ginia early in the spring and 
caused the Davis supporters 
there much annoyance and 
trouble. It has this basis: 
Davis bought the house at 
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Locust Valley that had been 
occupied by A. C. Bedford, 
Chairman of the Board of 
the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. The records 





WHERE THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR PRESI- 
DENT WAS NOTIFIED OF HIS NOMINATION 


John W. Davis’s home in Clarksburg, W. Va., which he 
still maintains, 


in addition to his Long Island, New 
York, residence. | 





show that it is mortgaged to 

the eaves. It may become necessary for 
its owner to tell how much he paid down 
in cash and how much interest he pays 
on his mortgage notes. 

Of his financial status and ability, 
we read that when John W. Davis, who 
is described as a money-getter but not 
a money-keeper, resigned as Ambas- 
sador to London in 1921, he was not 
only broke but about $25,000 on the 
debit side. The office carries a salary 
of $17,500 a year; but this sum is far 
below the expense which the position 
entails. Until last year the Ambassador 
had to provide his own house; and it 
had to be a house large enough and well 
enough furnished to permit entertain- 
ing on an expensive scale. It has been 
estimated that the United States Am- 
bassador in London must spend at least 
$50,000 a year; and Davis was there 
three years. 

Despite the multiplicity of walking- 
sticks and the black satin breeches 
rumor, Charles Willis Thompson, in a 
study of the Democratic candidate, in 
the Current History Magazine, declares 
John W. Davis is not in the least 


aristocratic and has none of what the 
slang of the day calls “side.” 
is described as affable, jolly, 
a good 


He 
demo- 


cratic, loser and a_ good 





winner, and to him is ascribed the 
rare gift of not thinking about himself 
when he is talking to anybody. “He is 
always the same, and would not know 
how to assume a pose. In addition he 
has a real sense of humor, which does 
not mean, as many people think it does, 
a desire to joke and tell funny stories. 
The ridiculous side of many features 
in public life strikes him instantly, and 
his reaction is a twinkle in the eye 
rather than a guffaw. At the same time 
he can draw a mercilessly satirical pic- 
ture and force it home to any audience 
without resorting to Mutt and Jeff 
tactics.” 

Now one would say that such a man 
would make an instantaneous hit with 
most of the 110,000,000 individuals who 
are supposed to be typically American. 
It is a fact that Davis impresses him- 
self tremendously on all those -who 
come in contact with him. Yet four 
years ago, when his name first began to 
be prominently mentioned for the Pres- 
idency, Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock of 
Nebraska, one of his admirers and a 
man who knew him well, said that, 
though Davis could conquer all who 
knew him, he would not make a good 
candidate because he had to be known 
to be appreciated. 
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That he is both known and appreciated 
in his home State of West Virginia and 
his home town of Clarksburg is a fact 
in undisputed evidence. The Davis 
family has lived there for a century or 
more. Local chronicles say that their 
progenitors came from Wales and were 
descended from a certain Prince of 
Powys, who fought the Saxon King of 
Northumberland at Chester and Bangor 
in the Seventeenth Century. . However 
that may be, the Davis family that pro- 
duced John W.—everybody in Clarks- 
burg calls him John W.—was in Mary- 
land before thé Revolution. 

The subject of this sketch was born 
on Easter Sunday, April 13, 1873. When 
he was 13, he was sent to Pantop’s 
Academy, at Charlottesville, Va., and 
there he got ready for college. At 16 he 
entered Washington and Lee University, 
from which he was graduated, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, when he 
was only 19. 

Three years later he took the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Law at the same 
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university, and at once entered the 
practice of law in Clarksburg. His 
record as a scholar at Washington 
and Lee had been so brilliant, however, 
that in a year he was recalled to the 
university to serve for a year as Assis- 
tant Professor of Law. 

In the meantime, when he was 20, 
he had acted as a tutor for a few 
months in the family of Major E. H. 
MacDonald of Charleston, where he met 
Major MacDonald’s daughter Julia, 
whom he married in 1899, and who is 
the mother of his only child, Julia, who 
recently became the wife of William 
McMillin Adams, a descendant of John 
Quincy Adams. Her mother died in 
1900 in the daughter’s infancy, and in 
1912, Mr. Davis married Miss Ellen G. 
Bassel. 

The Democratic candidate is of Pres- 
byterian stock, his father and grand- 
father both having been elders of the 
Presbyterian Church, and he himself is 
a trustee of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Clarksburg. 


Joseph Caillaux 
A French Statesman. Who Serves Both God and Mammon 


fence, after the disaster of Sédan, was 


tery man of France, the amazing 

fact to-day is not that he was 
down and out but that he is now up 
and in again. A year ago, Caillaux 
looked dead as a doornail; and at one 
bound, this traitor, as he was con- 
demned, has emerged from the tomb. 
For Caillaux an amnesty means not 
pardon alone, but power. If he is not in 
exile, the chances are that he will be in 
office. He is prisoner at the bar or he 
is Prime Minister. 

France doubtless is a land where, as 
an offence, treason is temporary. There 
was an era when Proudhon, the French 
Karl Marx, was imprisoned for three 
years, but afterwards he returned to 
public life. For twenty years, Victor 
Hugo was exiled, but his felony was 
only against Napoleon III., which of- 


A BOUT Joseph Caillaux, the mys- 


hailed as the highest patriotism. In 
1870, Henri Rochefort, the royalist, 
took the wrong turning and had to es- 
cape a life sentence, but ten years later, 
he also was amnestied. And in 1900, 
that firebrand, Paul Dérouléde, after 
attempting a coup d’état at the funeral 
of President Faure, was exiled for ten 
years, but—once more—it only took five 
years for a fickle France to forgive him. 

But the reason why France could af- 
ford to be lenient in these cases was 
that, in all of them, the crime was in- 
spired by domestic party alone. None 
of the offenders was accused of traf- 
ficking with the foreigner. The peculiar 
odium which clings to the frock-coat of 
Caillaux is not that he was disloyal to 
the Republic but that he used the Re- 
public in order to bargain with Ger- 
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many; and that he did this, not only 
in time of peace but even with Germans 
entrenched on the soil of France. Here 
is not the case of a man who, too ea- 
gerly, backed the wrong horse, royalist, 
Bonapartist or republican, and was 
punished for this error. What the critics 
of Caillaux say is that he sold France, 
including all the horses in her stable, 
to the enemy. Yet this little man, with 
a bald head, the cheerfully cynical 
smile and the quick glance from bead- 


like eyes, not only survives but pros-. 


pers; and out of scandals carves a sec- 
ond career. 

What has saved Caillaux is the fact 
that his very faults are French. Born 
at Le Mans, of bourgeois stock, he comes 
of a family that has included the Em- 
press Josephine, who has never ceased to 
be the darling of Paris. To Caillaux, 


pride of pedigree means that his ances- 
tors fought against England. And the 
Entente was,to him,an unnatural anom- 
aly. Frankly, he would rather be friends 
with Germany than with the perfidious 


Britain. Also, he loves money and 
measures success by francs. His is the 
clever, avaricious, expansive, theatrical 
nature, so admirably portrayed by Du- 
mas, in whose novels graft, as we call 
it, is mere routine. As Finance Min- 
ister for France in successive govern- 
ments, Caillaux was the magician, a 
wave of whose wand raised revenue 
without the people becoming conscious 
of taxation. And the revenue included 
Caillaux and his income. What style of 
living Madame Humbert achieved, as a 
woman, with an empty safe, that did 
Caillaux accomplish as steward of 
French resources. He dwelt as a prince 
near the pile; and nobody blamed him. 
Along his line, he is an artist. 

If he didcorrespond a little indelicately 
with another man’s wife, what of that? 
After the usual preliminaries, known 
as divorce, he married the lady, and, on 
the eve of the war, she startled a grate- 
ful Paris by shooting dead a certain 
Gaston Calmette who, as editor of Le 
Figaro, had threatened to publish’ her 
love letters as ammunition against her 
recently acquired husband. Paris was 
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thrilled. The trial drew a more fashion- 
able crowd than the theater. The hero- 
ine was sympathetically acquitted. In 
fact, when the offending love letters 
were actually read, they were so mild in 
their romance that people wondered 
why Mme. Caillaux took the trouble to 
punctuate them with bullets from her 
dainty pistol. And it was only later 
that the public learned of other docu- 
ments, in fact of a negotiation in 1911 
between Caillaux and Berlin, which Le 
Figaro held up its sleeve. May it not 
have been to prevent these documents 
seeing the light that Mme. Caillaux 
took the law into her own hands? 

However, for the time heing, all was 
well that ended well, and an applauded 
Caillaux was again elected to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Being a man still of 
military age, he served as Paymaster 
of the Forces. At that time, the only 
charge against him was that, as a per- 
sonage accustomed to command, he was 
hardly amenable to military discipline. 
His methods were condemned as domi- 
nating and insubordinate, not as dis- 
loyal, still less as treasonable. 

Caillaux had a right-hand man, called 
Louis Malvy, who was Minister of the 
Interior. By Malvy’s arrangement with 
the Viviani Government, Caillaux was 
sent on a specia. mission to Latin 
America where he is said to have per- 
suaded the Republics there either to de- 
clare war on Germany or to remain 
benevolently neutral to France. Of his 
activities, however, another view was 
suggested and Caillaux returned under 
a cloud. He had committed the un- 
pardonable crime of meeting Germans 
on neutral ground. 

For a time, nothing happened. Cail- 
laux was violently attacked by Daudet 
and the royalists, but it was only in 
January 1918 that Prime Minister 
Clemenceau had his old colleague and 
present rival arrested. Caillaux and 
Malvy were tried for what, in plain 
terms, was treason. But so vague was 
the evidence that Caillaux was let off 
with five years’ of banishment from cer- 
tain cities, including Paris, and ten 
years’ loss of political rights. Recently 
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Caillaux has, it seems, been in Paris 
more than once. He has teeth that 
needed attention! And dentistry was 
pleaded as a pretext for mercy. Also 
it is alleged that Caillaux is protected 
by the Ligue des Droits de 1’ Homme— 
the League for the Rights of Man—an 
organization of the Left which put up 
a big propaganda before Herriot’s vic- 
tory over Poincaré. Indeed, it was 
Caillaux’s enforced retirement that 
made a vacancy for Herriot, who is re- 
garded by many as a warming pan for 
his old leader. 

What then was Caillaux’s offence? 
Put in a sentence, he prevented one war 
between France and Germany and tried 
to shorten the second. What he wanted 
was what Woodrow Wilson called peace 
without victory. Amid the devious 
venality and Lloyd Georgian opportun- 
ism of this man, that was his objective, 
and it is not easy to prove that his 
policy meant betraying his country. As 
France is beginning to realize, Caillaux, 
by shrewd, even unscrupulous sagacity, 
wished to save billions of French money 
and hundreds of thousands of French 
lives. It is one thing to be a pacifist, 
a liberal and even a defeatist. It is 
quite another thing to be a spy and a 
traitor. 

It is in two periods that we find Cail- 
laux’s alleged failures in patriotism; 
first, the year 1911, when he was Prime 
Minister; and secondly, the years 1915 
and 1916, when France was hard pressed 
by Germany. During the first of the 
alleged treasons. France was so success- 
fully absorbing Morocco, coveted by her 
enemy, that the German Emperor dis- 
patched the gunboat Panther to Aga- 
dir, thereby provoking a crisis. Act- 
ing on the urgent advice of Britain, 
Prime Minister Caillaux settled the mat- 
ter by ceding to Germany a strip of 
French Congo, thereby preserving the 
peace of Europe. With France unpre- 
pared for war and with war what we 
now know it to be, it is certainly as- 
tonishing that a statesman, who arrives 
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at a compromise which leaves his coun- 
try with Morocco and her opponent with 
a piece of Congoland—this without 
spending a cent or shedding a drop of 
blood—should be accussed of villainy. 
Whether so satisfactory a result was 
achieved by formal or by informal di- 
plomacy, it is surely to be described in 
Disraeli’s phrase as peace with honor. 

Caillaux’s second affair raises, of 
course, a more serious issue. His coun- 
try was at war and he wanted a ne- 
gotiated, not a dictated peace. While 
Clemenceau came in to carry on the 
fight, Caillaux would have called it off. 
There were statesmen in England, and 
Conservative statesmen—Lord Lans- 
downe, for instance—who took exactly 
the same view. And in the months 
which preceded the entrance of the 
United States into the war, President 
Wilson was endeavoring by every means 
in his power to negotiate a truce. Such 
negotiation requires, as Lord Rosebery 
put it, a wayside inn. And among those 
who frequented such diplomatic taverns 
was Prince Sixtus, the brother of the 
Empress of Austria herself. If, then, 
Caillaux found a wayside inn in Latin 
America and Switzerland, it was not of 
necessity high treason. 

Of Caillaux it can thus be said that 
his views were no more to be banned as 
criminal than were the views of Maxi- 
milian Harden in Germany, of Nitti in 
Italy, of Mackenzie King in Canada, of 
Ramsay MacDonald in England, and of 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Ana- 
tole France and Longuet in France. 
The gravamen of the Caillaux case lies 
in his personal character. He is a man 
who pursues the golden rule in more 
senses than one. He serves both God 
and Mammon. He is often right but 
too clever to be righteous. He is am- 
bitious, plausible, fond of pleasure, ef- 
ficient, active, unscrupulous. You can- 
not help liking him, suspecting him, 
admiring his ideals, dreading his in- 
fluence. Caillaux is the curate’s egg of 


France—he is good in parts. 
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CHARLES W. BRYAN 





Charles Wayland Bryan 


The Kind of Vice-President Nebraska’s Governor Would Make 


OLITICAL enemies of Charles 
Wayland Bryan talk a great deal 
about him talking a great deal. 

This Governor of Nebraska and Demo- 
cratic aspirant to the Vice-Presidency 
of the United States is by hostile re- 
pute loquacious to the verge of garru- 
lity. Only one of his other qualities 
seems to fret his adversaries more 
acutely. That is his undeniable faculty 
for translating his speech into the sort 
of action that has proved immensely 
popular with the voters of Lincoln in 
particular and of Nebraska in general. 

The name of Bryan has never been 
associated with a blushing reticence, 
but compared to Charles Wayland, Wil- 
liam Jennings is described by a Ne- 
braska correspondent, Paul Y. Ander- 
son, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, as 
uncommunicative. Nor does the running 
mate of John W. Davis shrink from the 
personal pronoun. One of the things 
they tell on him in Lincoln is that none 
of his friends will talk to him on long 
distance telephone unless he agrees to 
pay the toll. 

In his home State, we are told, almost 
nobody pretends to be impartial toward 
Governor Bryan. Almost everybody 
admits being violently for him or vio- 
lently against him. Neutrals are in 
the minority. In the public record of 
his activities, however, these facts 
seem fairly free of controversy: 


“That he has persistently and success- 
fully fought for cheaper gas, ice, coal and 
gasoline for the people of his city and 
State, and that he has materially reduced 
the expense of conducting the State Gov- 
ernment. 

“That he has talked about these achieve- 
ments so constantly, blatantly and exag- 
geratedly that a minority of the people 
would rather pay more for these com- 
modities than to have to listen to him. 

“That he is scrupulously honest in all 
his private and official dealings, and that 
he has a sincere and passionate desire to 


correct what he regards as economic in- 
justices. 

“That in battling for these causes he al- 
ways manages to advance his own political 
fortunes at the same time. 

“That he is a capable executive of the 
most indefatigable energy, and so inde- 
pendent that the thought of anybody con- 
trolling him is preposterous. 

“That his independence is carried to 
such length that it is impossible for any- 
body to work with him unless fully sub- 
scribing to his views. 

“That in advancing admirable enter- 
prises he employs less admirable methods. 

“That his reputation in Nebraska and 
adjacent territory rests solely upon his 
own record, borrowing nothing from the 
fame of his more widely known brother. 
In fact, he is to-day an infinitely more 
potent and provoking factor in the political 
life of his part of the country than Wil- 
liam J. Bryan is, or has been for several 
years.” 


A Democrat who has known both the 
Bryans intimately for a _ generation, 
says: “William has principles, and 
Charley has policies. William conceives 
an ideal, and goes out to fight for it 
until the people accept it. Charley finds 
out what the people want, and then 
goes out and fights for it until they ac- 
cept him as their champion.” A Re- 
publican who also has long known the 
brothers is quoted as saying: “William 
always deals in generalities of which 
he knows little or nothing. Charley al- 
ways deals in practical details of which 
he knows a great deal. Of the two, I 
would a thousand times rather see 
Charley President of the United 
States.” 

His facility in claiming credit for all 
and sundry public blessings and his suc- 
cess in convincing the voters that he 
really is entitled to such credit have in- 
spired his adversaries to dub Governor 
Bryan “The Rainmaker,” and apropos 
of the title, to tell this story: A tran- 
sient stranger in a Nebraska hamlet 
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price of ice in Lincoln 
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cut in half; item seven, 
the gas rate in Lincoln 
reduced from $1.20 to $1 


a thousand. 
A Lincoln neighbor of 
Governor Bryan de- 


scribes him, in The Out- 
look, as being exceeding- 
ly fluent in conversation 
but, oddly enough, not 
a joiner—even of any 
church. Of his sound 
personal rating there is 
no question. “Let him 
promise one hundred dol- 
lars to-morrow, and the 
money is as good as in 











i HAVING SENSITIVE SCALPS, THE BRYAN BROTHERS 
HAVE CONTRACTED THE SKULL CAP HABIT 

“a skull cap on 

this Vice-Presidential candidate seems about as appropriate 


Of C. W. Bryan it is asserted, however, that 


as a monocle on a wildcat.” 


Outlook writer. “But if 
some public or political 
action is involved the 
same feeling of entire 
dependability does not 


_| your bank,” says The 








remarked to a Swedish farmer that it 
was nice weather they were having. 

“Sure. Charley Bryan vos fix it,” 
said the blond agriculturist. 

“But last month you had a spell of 
bad weather, didn’t you?” asked the 
stranger slyly. 

“Sure. Charley he vos up in North 
Dakota,” was the ready reply. 

Somewhat baffled and piqued by this 
bland confidence, the . stranger ex- 
claimed: “Who told you it was Charley 
Bryan who brought the good weather, 
anyhow?” . ‘ 

“Charley did,” 
reply. . 

Before smiling at this example of 
childlike faith, however, it “would. be 
prudent. to inspect the causes’ of it. 
Item one, the price of coal reduced: $2 
to $4 a ton throughout the State; item 
two, the price of gasoline reduced three 
to seven cents a gallon throughout the 
State; item three, a reduction of more 
than $1,000,000 in the cost of State ad- 
ministration in one year; item four, a 
reduction of 13 per cent. in State taxes; 
item five, the cost of gravel for road 
building cut by one-third; item six, the 


was the comfortable 


obtain. ... He seems 
to be perfectly sincere in thinking 
that every opponent of the Bryans 
and their policies must be driven by 
some ulterior and sinister purpose. In 
like manner, he readily convinces him- 
self that any supporter of his cause 
must be actuated by noble motives. In 
fighting political battles it is customary 
for him to assume the moral guilt, if not 
political treason, of any person who 
stands up to oppose him. He plans cam- 
paigns with elaborate finesse and uses 
every possible device to mobilize publi¢ 
opinion against his adversaries. Ter- 
rorism rather than personal regard is 
his. chief reliance.” 

Reviewing the Bryan family history 
we find that when William J. left his 
birthplace at Salem, IIl., more than 30 
years ago and moved to Lincoln, Neb., 
he was followed a few years later by 
his brother, seven years younger. 
Charles was then 27 years old, and the 
principal thing he knew was livestock. 
To this day they say he’s the best judge 
of horseflesh in Nebraska. At that time 
there was nothing in that for him, and 
he went on the road selling soap, toilet 
articles and food extracts. 
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Later he bought a little cigar store 
in Omaha, and was quietly—obscurely— 
running it when to the general aston- 
ishment of himself and the rest of the 
country his_ silver-tongued brother 
launched upon a Democratic national 
convention at Chicago a tide of elo- 
quence containing the sentences: ‘“‘They 
shall not press down on labor’s brow 
this crown of thorns. They shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold’ 
—and consequently found himself nomi- 
nated for the Presidency. 

The nominee’s correspondence be- 
came so bulky that he sent out a call for 
help, and Charles W. closed out: the 
cigar store and became his brother’s 
secretary. He thus acquired a wide 
writing acquaintance with Democratic 
leaders throughout the country, and 
with his enormous capacity for assimi- 
lating detail, got a thorough knowledge 
of political organization generally, 
which was of great assistance in the 
subsequent Bryan campaigns. 

Following William J.’s second defeat, 
in 1900, the two established The Com- 
moner, a weekly, at Lincoln, with the 
elder as editor and the younger as busi- 
ness manager. For about 15 
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plays a vigor which is described by the 
Post-Dispatch biographer as terrific. He 
is quick, restless, rapid in speech and 
sudden in his movements.~He keeps put- 
ting on his broad black hat and taking 
it off again. His hands are never still. 
When he cannot wear his hat, he wears 
a black skull cap which is already on 
the way to fame. Light, either natural 
or artificial, affects the nerves of his 
scalp and gives him headaches. — He is 
not the skull cap type at all. A skull 
cap on this Vice-Presidential candidate 
seems about as appropriate as a monocle 
on a wildcat. Biographical sketches dis- 
close a personality about as rough and 
hard and combative as an Airedale. ' 

Governor Bryan is a strict teetotaler 
and does not use tobacco in any form. 
He has never had time to learn golf, and 
lack of time has compelled him to aban- 
don his favorite indoor sport of bottle 
pool. He formerly rode horseback a 
great deal in going to and from his 
farms near Lincoln, but now he uses his 
modest little $1,000 automobile. He is 
a baseball fan and has not infrequently 
been seen at the boxing bouts of the 
American Legion in Lincoln. 





years that was Charles’ sole 





occupation. He hasashrewd |, 
business sense, and he built 
up the weekly until at one | 
time it had a circulation of | 
275,000. In 1915 he was | 
elected Mayor of Lincoln, 
serving two years. In 1918 | 
he was defeated for the 
Democratic nomination for 
Governor. In 1921 he was 
elected a member of the Lin- 
coln City Council, from 
which he resigned when he 
was elected Governor in | 
1922. He had been over- 
whelmingly renominated | 
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when he received the Vice- 
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Presidential nomination ne- 
cessitating his withdrawal. 
Governor Bryan is a big 
man, with the bald Bryan 
dome and piercing dark eyes. 
Despite his 57 years, he dis- 





THE GOVERNOR’S MANSION IN LINCOLN, 


By accepting the Democratic Vice-Presidential nomina- 
tion and declining to stand for re-election as Governor 
of Nebraska, C. W. Bryan will soon be compelled to 
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move from this comfortable house. 
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Robert Marion La Follette 
A Swashbuckling Dumas Hero Caught and Civilized 


has often been said, is to lend color 

to life, then Senator La Follette fills 
the bill, to the last detail. He is nothing 
if not a colorful personality, and sparks 
fly wherever he treads. A writer in 
the New Republic, one of the journals 
that is supporting his campaign for 
the presidency, finds him best summed 
up in a stanza from the “Bab Ballads”: 


[ the real mission of the radical, as 


Sir Guy was a doughty Crusader, 
A musical knight, 

Ever ready to fight, 

A very determined invader 
And Dickey de Lion’s delight. 


The same writer goes on to speak of 
La Follette as “the most interesting 
figure in American political life to- 
day.” 

There is something diverting in the 
mere marshaling of some of the views 
of La Follette that the years have 
yielded. They range all the way from 
complete devotion to utter hostility, 
and, incidentally, they testify to undeni- 
able power in the man. Former Gov- 
ernor Stokes, of New Jersey, has lately 
expressed his conviction that “the Bol- 
shevism which Russia has been preach- 
ing to the world is rallying around 
Senator La Follette.” But William Z. 
Foster, Communist candidate for the 
presidency, tells another story. Wil- 
liam Hard (in the Nation) is author- 
ity for the statement that Foster re- 
gards the La Follette platform in the 
present campaign as in certain vital 
respects more reactionary than either 
the Democratic or the Republican plat- 
forms. It is worth recalling that Bryan, 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson are ail 
on record as praising La Follette. To 
Bryan, at one time, La Follette was the 
“prince of progressives’; while Roose- 
velt wrote enthusiastically of La Fol- 
lette’s five years as Governor of Wis- 
consin, and Wilson declared, in a speech 
at Wilmington, Delaware, in 1912: 


“IT have sometimes thought of Senator 
La Follette climbing the mountain of 
privilege . . . taunted, laughed at, called 
back, going steadfastly on and not allow- 
ing himself to be deflected for a single 
moment, for fear he also should hearken 
and lose all his power to serve the great 
interests to which he had devoted himself. 
I love these lonely figures climbing this 
ugly mountain of privilege. ... I am sorry 
for my own part that I did not come in 
when they were fewer.” 


If one wants to know the real La 
Follette, one must look back to the 
three books* in which the workings of 
his mind and the details of his career 
are fully exposed. We will find here 
that his youthful mind was inflamed by 
Henry George and by Ingersoll. We will 
learn how firmly he has stood by his 
principles. His pacifism, during the 
War, is revealed as the natural fruit 
of ideas that had been germinating in 
him since early youth. He was ever an 
“independent” candidate for office, and 
has never been afraid to stand alone. 
His political faith is best expressed in 
his own saying: “The will of the people 
shall be the law of the land.” 

There is one fact that clearly emerges 
from these books. It is that La Fol- 
lette is in no real sense a Socialist. 
The period during which he was able 
to do his most constructive work coin- 
cided with his governorship of the State 
of Wisconsin. He brought about im- 
portant reforms in taxation and insur- 
ance and labor legislation, but he 
showed an aversion to “public owner- 
ship.” The political philosophy of La 
Follette, as expressed in Wisconsin, can 
not be defined in terms of either Social- 
ism or individualism. It is rooted in 
what Mr. Hard calls “an in-between 
third thing,” and is explained by the 
same writer in the following passage: 





* LA FOLLETTE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY: A PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE OF POLITICAL EXPERIENCES. THE 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF ROBERT M. LA FOL- 
LETTE. LA FOLLETTE’S WINNING OF WISCONSIN.— 
Robert M. La Follette Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 




















Persons in the Foreground 


LA 


“In the first place the Wisconsin move- 
ment has been characterized by a deep 
passion for human personal individual 
liberty—and liberation. People were to 
be freed from so-called ‘subjection’ to rail- 
road corporations, but they were also to 
be freed, for instance, from subjection to 
their own ignorance. They were to get 
ahead not merely by throwing the railroad 
corporations off their backs but also then 
by doing something for themselves. 

“In the second place, and in association 
with this interest in liberty, the La Fol- 
lette movement in Wisconsin has never 
attempted to make the State the operator 
of business but only an agency through 
which a fairer field could be given to the 
private operators of it in so far as was 
consistent with their duties to other tax- 
payers and to consumers.” 


Senator La Follette is an indefati- 
gable campaigner, and tells of a time in 
1904 when he spoke for forty-eight 
week-days in succession, averaging 
eight and one-quarter hours a day on 
the platform. His wife often goes on 
the platform with him, and is a con- 
vincing speaker in her own right. 
When the Senator was a presidential 
candidate in 1912, we learn from an 
article by Mayme Obear Peak in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mrs. La Fol- 
lette accompanied him to California, 
where the franchise had just been 
granted women, and took an active part 
in the campaign. A few years later, 
when Governor Blaine was running 
for office in Wisconsin, Mrs. La Fol- 
lette and Mrs. Blaine went through the 
State together, speaking on lawns, 
porches and in public halls. “During 
all her political activities,” according to 
the Post-Dispatch writer, “Mrs. La Fol- 
lette has kept her feminine charm. To 
meet her is to meet a gracious woman 
—all woman, wife and mother, whose 
home and family are the dearest things 
in life. There is still more gold than 
silver in her hair and while she wears 
glasses they do not hide the blue of her 
eyes or the eternal youth that lurks 
there.” 

The La Follettes, we learn from the 
same article, have not “gone in” for 
society much; but their homes in Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, and in Washington, 
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D. C., have been active centers of hos- 
pitality. Their four children include 
Robert, Jr., the only unmarried mem- 
ber of the family, who electrified the 
recent Cleveland conference at which he 
read his father’s speech accepting the 
proffered nomination for the presi- 
dency. This young man is described 
as “a chip off the old block,” and has 
completely identified himself with his 
father’s political interests. 

Fola La Follette, the oldest child, is 
also temperamentally like the Senator. 
After graduation from the University 
of Wisconsin she returned to Washing- 
ton, and, instead of enjoying a society 
life, entered with her mother into suf- 
frage work. She has gifts not only as 
public speaker, but also as an actress, 
and played for two years with Ada 
Rehan. Her husband, George Middle- 
ton, is a well-known playwright. 

Philip La Follette is the lawyer of 
the family, and Mary, the youngest, has 
found her self-expression in art. 

Of Senator La Follette at home we 
get the following vivid glimpse in 
“La Follette’s Winning of Wisconsin,” 
written by Albert O. Barton: 


“Who has seen him at a social affair at 
his own house and not marveled at the 
manifestation of nervous power exemplified 
in him! He is seated bolt upright in his 
chair, perhaps smoking violently under 
the momentary excitement. His strong 
face and firm-set jaw fairly radiate in- 
telligence and power. His eyes dance and 
pierce with dazzling animation. The fin- 
gers of his left hand drum the table hard 
and nervously. As some one tells a story 
he emphasizes the points with sharp and 
vivid grunts, more powerfully expressive 
than the story-teller himself. We said 
seated in his chair, but no, a lady appears 
at the door to say good night and he rises 
to his feet as by some electric bird-like 
process which gives the feeling that he 
had not been seated at all, but had been 
merely touching his chair. 

“Unfortunately for romance, La Fol-s 
lette was caught young and civilized. What 
a pirate or highwayman, what a red- 
handed ripper and raider, might not this 
barrel of wildcats have made! What a 
swashbuckling Dumas hero! But, alas! 
he is civilized!” 
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The Passing of Two Connoisseurs 
Mrs. “Jack” Gardner and John Quinn 


MERICAN art sustained a real 
loss, last month, in the deaths of 
Mrs. “Jack” Gardner and of John 
Quinn. The former had maintained in 
Boston for upward of twenty years a 
palace in which were housed a collection 
of Old Masters. The latter, living in 
New York City, had gathered modern 
paintings, sculpture and manuscripts 
on a scale unprecedented in our time. 
There may seem to be gain inthe 
thought that Mrs. Gardner’s collection 
becomes, by her death, public property, 
and that John Quinn’s treasures are 
likely to be sold in auction rooms; but 
the fact remains that the living. pres- 
ence of these two great collectors can- 
not be replaced. 
Mrs. Gardner has been called “the 
most picturesque woman in America,” 
and her personality inspired at least 


four novels. She was “not born of the 
Puritans,” as the New York World re- 
marks, “but she lived freely and wil- 
fully among them. They were scandal- 
ized and delighted, as the best in New 
England always are, when the wilful 
and original lift their heads.” 

The opportunity to create her palace 
came to Mrs. Gardner soon after the 
deaths of her father, David Stewart, of 
New York City, and of her husband, 
John Lowell Gardner. She went to Eu- 
rope to assemble splendid examples of 
Raphael, Titian, Botticelli, Giorgione 
and other masters, and to gather, at the 
same time, Arabian, Greek, Roman, 
Gothic and Renaissance sculpture. The 
entire collection was given a setting 
worthy of its value in the building 
which was supervised, in every detail, 
by Mrs. Gardner herself. 
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THE MOST-DISCUSSED WOMAN IN BOSTON AND HER HOME 
Mrs. “Jack” Gardner, more than twenty years ago, laid the foundations for one of the finest 
collections of Old Masters in America. The palace in which they are housed follows a 
Venetian model and is built in large part of stone actually brought from Venice. 
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It was neither as a practitioner, nor 
as an amateur, nor as a Maecenas, that 
she dealt with art. “She did not pat- 
ronize the fine arts,’ John Jay Chap- 


man writes in the Boston Transcript; — 


“she merely enjoyed them; they were 
meat and drink to her.” Mr. Chapman 
continues: 


“Long before her amazing practical 
abilities became interested in casting drag- 
nets over the treasures of Europe, she 
lived in a-large house on Beacon Street 
and insensibly surrounded herself with 
such objects as pleased her. From year 
to year her parlors showed that her hand 
had been reaching out farther into for- 
eign lands and farther back into distant 
epochs; yet the prizes themselves re- 
mained mere chattels of personal taste— 
whims, if you please—but whims that 
were drawn together under the guidance 
of an instinct which in the end was to 
prove tremendous and, on this continent, 
at least, unique. 

“If one happened in to see her in the 
old Beacon Street house, she was apt to 
be found lunching alone on ham and eggs, 
or entertaining an artist who was making 
a sketch in the conservatory. She always 
had time for you, and after a while would 
produce casually from a cupboard some 
picture or curio that was startlingly beau- 
a 

“Her genius for the fine arts developed 
very rapidly in middle life and continued 
to expand and burn brighter and brighter 
till the end of her life. This peculiar 
power of hers came into its own through 
her most fortunate alliance with Mr. 
Berenson, whom she had at first be- 
friended as a poor scholar and whose 
extraordinary talents as an art critic were 
put at her service with a loyalty that did 
honor to both. But the objects which she 
drew together and the palace she raised 
above them could never have been assem- 
bled or placed by Mr. Berenson—no, nor 
by all the critics in Europe. There was 
some magnificence in her nature which she 
now leaves behind embodied for future 
times in The Fenway, where the splendor 
of the Renaissance seems to survive as 
if the place itself were old and the grand 
dukes had just moved out of it.” 


Mr. Quinn, in a quieter way, had 
bought the pictures, sculptures and 
manuscripts of men whose names, when 
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A CULTURAL FORCE 


John Quinn collected modern paintings. 
sculpture and manuscripts with a taste that 
has rarely been surpassed. “What was 
caviare to the general was sure to please 
him provided it had the substance of genius.” 








he made the venture, were known to 
few, but whose eminence is now undis- 
puted. There were Conrad manu- 
scripts that brought huge sums. There 
were notable examples of the art of 
such painters as Cézanne, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, Picasso, Matisse, Derain and the 
sculptor Brancusi. “What was caviare 
to the general,” the New York Sun ob- 
serves, “was sure to please John Quinn 
provided it had in it the substance of 
genius.” The same paper goes on to 
say: “He did not buy manuscripts or 
works of art in order to make a profit 
on them, but because he loved good work 
and wanted to help those who created 
it. ... He was an individualist of taste, 
broad, enlightened, receptive of new 
ideas. . . . Altogether a man who had 
added to the distinction of the city in 
which he lived and who had enriched its 
cultural spheres.” 
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Finger: A Frontiersman of Letters 
Hailed As the Peer of Poe and O. Henry 


VERY once in a while there ap- 

pears in literature a man who, 

somehow by reason of his powers, 
stands out distinct, and attracts the 
tributes that are only paid to unique 
talent. Such a figure is Charles J. 
Finger, of Fayetteville, Arkansas, whose 
new book, “Bushrangers,” is announced 
by the firm of McBride to follow the 
already-published “Highwaymen”. (Mc- 
Bride) and “In Lawless Lands” (Ken- 
nerley). Mr. Finger is an editor, as 
well as a creative writer, and his paper, 
All’s Well, carries on the tradition of 
William Marion Reedy’s Mirror and of 
Michael Monahan’s Papyrus and Phoe- 
nix. He has written three dozen vivid 
brochures for the Haldeman-Julius 
“Blue Book” series, and deserves praise 
in this as in his other writings if only 
because he marks a reaction from sex- 
obsession in current literature. He has 
set out to show that sex-excitement is 
not the only excitement. In his char- 
acter-sketches of famous rogues are 
embodied legends that old men told him 
years ago. In his short stories may be 
found the quintessential experience that 
he has gathered, in all parts of the 
world, as sailor, gold-digger, hunter, 
stevedore, fisherman, sealer, trader, 
sheep-shearer and whatnot. He appeals 
to Carl Van Doren, of the Century 
Magazine, as a “baresark in Arkansas” ; 
while Leonard Dubkin, in the Chicago 
Post, declares: “Europeans will no 
doubt place Charles Finger beside Mark 
Twain, O. Henry and Poe long before 
we Americans become conscious of the 
genius in our midst.” 

Mr. Finger, as Margaret Germann 
describes him in the Dallas (Texas) 
News, is blood brother to other literary 
wanderers, to Melville, Jack London, 
Frederick O’Brien, George Borrow; a 
restless soul, keen to see what the world 
holds, to try many things, to know men 
as they are, high and low, rich and poor. 


“He has been in out-of-the-way places, 
in the Sahara, in Patagonia, in Tierra 
del Fuego, in Alaska; now a sailor like 
Masefield, again a gold-digger like Mark 
Twain, another time a hunter like 
Mayne Reid. Did music interest him in 
his youth? Very well, to Germany he 
went, studying diligently and becoming 
an efficient pianist. Was he attracted 
by the works of men? Well, again. Off 
he went to England, tramping the high- 
ways and byways, meeting Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells and Cunninghame 
Graham.” 

And now, a man a little past fifty, 
“with the Ulysses spell no more upon 
him,” he has tramped into Arkansas, 
found acreage in the Ozark mountains, 
and, literally, rolled up his sleeves and 
gone to work, after building himself a 
roomy house with the help of his sons. 
Miss Germann says: 


“In that house there is a library, most 
carefully gathered, and no _ ordinary 
library, either. For there are rare old 
vellum books, first editions, gift books 
from authors known the wide world over, 
walls covered with books, four or five thou- 
sand volumes at least. But it is a family 
not bookish and a man not _ bookish. 
Finger, a man of five feet nine, built like 
a pugilist, chops down trees, shears his 
own sheep, builds his own fences. And 
about the house youngsters with the glow 
of health on their cheeks play tennis, ride, 
shoot, work, tend their own orchard. For 
indoors there are music, chess, billiards, 
cards, anything. But it is a privilege to 
go to Gayeta Lodge on a winter’s night 
and be of the choice company that gathers 
there to read aloud before the open fire- 
place. For the old, rare old culture is 
there; that culture which, in the past, made 
for family circles in which home enjoy- 
ment was preferred to picture shows and 
joy-riding. Finger has gone into the wilds 
but he has taken the best that civilization 
affords with him. Better still, perhaps, 
when men from cities, Carl Sandburg, 
Pierre Loving or Oscar Williams, reach 
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Arkansas they lose little time before find- 
ing Gayeta Lodge.” 


Mr. Finger’s book of short stories, “In 
Lawless Lands,” is regarded as his most 
considerable literary achievement thus 
far. Some of these stories appeared in 
the Century and the Smart Set. Two 
were reprinted in CURRENT OPINION. 
They are well described by one critic as 
possessing “the Conrad touch, without 
imitation,” and have been included, 
three years running, in the honor list of 
E. J. O’Brien’s anthologies. In a tribute 
to the book published in All’s Well, 
Michael Monahan speaks of ‘“Ma-Ha- 
Su-Ma,” “Canassa” and “The Lizard 
God” as stories that challenge compari- 
son with the best of their class. Of 
the last-named he writes: “The story 
seems one that Kipling might have 
written, and yet I cannot think of any 
of his which exactly parallel it.” He 
goes on to say: 


“Humor is not wanting to these stories, 
in spite of their generally tragic content, 
and perhas the best of it is to be found 
in ‘Eric’ which, on several counts, is my 
favorite of the whole collection. There is 
an inexpressible truth and freshness and 
charm about this story, and it has several 
different kinds of interest for the intel- 
ligent reader. Though the scene is laid 
‘somewhere in America’—probably in the 
Southwest—one feels that it is not out of 
place among these tales of ‘lawless lands.’ 
The picture of the ‘poor white’ farmer, 
with his personal loathliness, his appalling 
ignorance, Ku Klux Klan notions of re- 
ligion and morality, hatred of cities, 
books, Catholics, Jews, picture shows, etc., 
is entirely worthy of the frame. One will 
not soon forget the naive detail contributed 
by Eric—‘Paw, him and the preacher, is 
the Anti-Vice Society!’ 

“I want to say that the conception of 
the untutored young poet Eric, cast in this 
squalid and hopeless environment, without 
books or means of education, seeking to ex-- 
press the ‘bird in his bosom,’ is the loveliest 
thing in the book, that which to my mind 
gives it the most abiding human value! 
I find myself recalling it oftenest and 
taking it up to re-read the wonderful 
phrasing of his poetical thoughts —artful 
when most artless and yet of a spontaneity 
not to be denied.” 
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A NEW PORTENT IN OUR LITERATURE 
Charles J. Finger finds his themes in gallant 


rogues and distant lands. He marks a re- 
action from sex-obsession in current letters. 








Through the eyes of Margaret Ger- 
mann, Finger is a man without airs, af- 
fectations or poses. She sums him up as 
“just a plain, downright kind of chap, 
a hail fellow well met, a come-day-go- 
day-God-send-Sunday sort of individual, 
ready to work or laugh, smoke or to ride 
or box or wrestle or to play—but one 
with never a hard word for anyone Lut 
the snob.and the pretender.” To this 
she adds: 


“Like Marion Reedy, he has always lent 
a hand to new writers. Like Reedy again, 
the paper he owns and edits sparkles 
and delights. 

“There is straight-from-the-shoulder 
stuff in the paper about the cruelties and 
disease of civilization; straight-from-the- 
shoulder stuff, too, about literature, for he 
will have nothing to do with fads or with 
sex stuff, or with fake stuff. If he preaches, 
it is in order to inculcate self-reliance and 
independence. 

“Those who live neighbors to him count 
him as a fair man and a square man, 
though he refuses to tag himself, and many 
literary lights in far corners of the earth, 
men whose names are known world-wide 


look for All's Well as a bright light in a 
mass of stuff and nonsense. For Finger 
pute himeclf in all his writings.” 
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“The Greatest of Sea Writers” 
Newspaper Tributes to foseph Conrad 


HEN a writer at once so gifted 
\/ and so sophisticated as Joseph 
Conrad dies, we expect to find 
his merits appraised in what are often 
described as “highbrow” journals. The 
surprising thing in connection with the 
obituary tributes evoked in Conrad’s 
case may be said to lie in the evidence 
that they afford of ' is universal appeal. 
They have mostly appeared in news- 
papers, and convey the idea that Con- 
rad, though “difficult,” is infinitely re- 
warding. We are all, it would seem, in 
the debt of this man who was born a 
Pole; who lived the life of the sea from 
cabin-boy to captain; and who con- 
quered, at mid-life, the English lan- 
guage in order that he might make it 
the instrument of his incomparable 
style. 

For the Manchester Guardian, Con- 
rad stands out as “the greatest sea 
writer of all time.” His death, it 
thinks, should have lowered the flags of 
all the ships of the world. The Spring- 
field Republican, while not disputing his 
superiority, points out that “as a writer 
of sea tales Conrad’s nearest rival is 
not an Englishman, but the American, 
Herman Melville, for whose ‘Moby Dick’ 
the author of ‘Typhoon’ and ‘Lord Jim’ 
had great admiration.” In the editorial 
in which this opinion is expressed, the 
Republican notes an “aloofness” in the 
style of Conrad which has set him apart 
from the main current of English 
tradition, and continues: 


“The excellence of his writing is of an 
international, rather than a purely British 
sort, and it is significant that his books 
first found wide popularity in this country, 
though it would be untrue to say that at 
any time they lacked appreciative readers 
in England. His early books, however, 
admirable little pictures of wild life in the 
East Indies, were not of a sort to win a 
large circle of readers; his vogue set in 
with that marvelous sea tale, ‘The Nigger 
of the Narcissus,’ known here as ‘Children 


of the Sea.’ Simply as a record of a 
heroic struggle with the tempest it is hard 
to surpass, and in the extraordinary pic- 
ture of the cadaverous Negro sailor who 
exasperated and tormented the sympathies 
of the ship’s company he revealed the 
wonderful gift of psychological interpre- 
tation which is perhaps his greatest dis- 
tinction as a novelist.” 


The feeling of Conrad for the 
“mysteriously pictorial’ in man, in 
ocean and in landscape, and his ability 
to put this into a kind of prose poetry 
cast in a narrative frame, will remain, 
according to the New York Suwn, his 
distinguishing traits. In some of his 
stories the peculiarity of his literary 
methods may seem, at times, to cloud 
his theme; but a theme he has, and all 
may find it. “For always,” the Balti- 
more Sun observes, “whether the physi- 
cal setting be the streets of the cities, 
the languors of a southern island, or 
the vivid crash of storm at sea, there is 
a common undertone beneath the writ- 
ings. Underlying a gripping story it is 
the honor and grandeur of heroic strug- 
gle against circumstance.” He has, in 
finality, the New York Times declares, 
“the solitude and mystery which life, 
as we see it in his works, must have 
seemed to him, no matter how generous 
and wide his sympathies, no matter how 
deep his appeal to loyalty and fellow- 
ship.” The Times continues: 


“The human atom, inaccessible, by in- 
capacities of character or temperament, 
by radical inheritance, by past errors, by 
blind violence, by want of imagination, by 
excessive imagination and _ self-brooding, 
by the mere shaking of the dice of chance, 
struggling futilely against some sinister 
or destructive power, exterior or interior— 
so, in a general way, the map of Conradia 
looks to us. To other and wiser cartog- 
raphers no doubt it looks very different. 
A brilliant critic, Mr. Wilson Follett, as- 
sures us that Joseph Conrad’s ‘consistent 


(Continued on page 313) 
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© P. & A.—Gilliams 
COMMEMORATING THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GREAT WAR 


Showing the monument unveiled in August at/Serajevo, Serbia, where Archduke 
Ferdinand was assassinated; and the car wherein the armistice was signed. 
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© Wide World—P. & A. 
FINLAND EMERGES FROM THE OLYMPIC GAMES WITH THREE HEROES 
(Single figure) Stenroos, 40-year-old winner of the Marathon. (Other picture) 
Nurmi, premier distance runner, leading Ritola in the 5,000-meter event. 
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© University of Pennsylvania 


THE BIBLICAL TOWER OF BABEL IS UNEARTHED AT UR, MESOPOTAMIA 


C. L. Wooley, of the U. of P. and British Museum, in charge of excavations, 
authenticates the great edifice with a base 195 ft. long and 150 ft. wide. 
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(Continued from page 304) 

way of affirming anything is to deny its 
opposite.’ Thus, ‘he stresses the solitari- 
ness of men and women, with a kind of 
inverted emphasis, only to show the des- 
perate ardor of their struggle for fra- 
ternity.’? But isn’t ‘a desperate struggle 
for fraternity’ merely a phrase for ‘the 
invincibility of solitariness’? 

“This is meat for the psychologists, 
who will have much to say, though they 
have perhaps said enough already, about 
his ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ methods. Of the 
latter, narration by five or six narrators, 
the viewing of the insides of a man’s or 
woman’s head by five or six different pairs 
of eyes, may be the most original and 
fruitful development.” 


One of the best of the newspaper 
tributes to Conrad has been that of the 
New York World, which finds in him 
“at once a Slav and an Englishman, at 
once a modern and a dyed-in-the-wool 
romanticist straight from the age of 
Scott and Byron,” and goes on to point 
out: 


“These characteristics are as unim- 
portant and accidental as Conrad’s iden- 
tification with the sea, and especially with 
the sea of the Far East. There might 
have been any number of Slavs who turned 
English sailing-masters and left the trade 
to write of the Indian Ocean. The one 
Slav who actually did this happened to be 
a genius. Had he turned up at Duluth, 
Minn., he could have put the same magic 
into tales of that port and the shipping of 
the Great Lakes. He had the gift of 
transmutation. Those who do not believe 
this should look with their own eyes on 
Bangkok and Singapore and the ships and 
men that go and come over the waters of 
the South Seas.” 


What a genius has that others have 
not is, of course, a matter for endless 
discussion and one that, in the view of 
the World, will never be explained. 
The only thing we can do is to point to 
certain pages in the books of such a 
man as Conrad with the conviction 
that of all men who have ever set pen to 
paper only he could have written them. 
“The marks of Conrad on a page are as 
definite as this. He is traceable through 
a conjunction of personal faults and vir- 
tues—a style that labors for clarity and 
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JACOB EPSTEIN’S VISION OF JOSEPH 
CONRAD 
In this clay study, made by one of the most- 
discussed of living sculptors, Mr. Conrad 
resembles Anatole France. 








achieves an occasional pyrotechnic bril- 
liance, a philosophic mood which throws 
the whole world into saddening retro- 
spect, between the lines an irony which 
is mostly pity and which sometimes is 
almost agony.” The World concludes: 


“ Youth’ is probably his greatest story, 
and youth is without doubt his greatest 
theme. He began to write after he had 
burned out his first fire of living in match- 
ing wits and thews against the hazards 
of salt water. His tales are one long 
Odyssey told by an Odysseus who re- 
gretted nothing but the necessity for the 
past tense. He was continually shadowed 
by the consciousness that life must end, 
that it ends even before death in the death 
of youth. His books must have seemed 
to Conrad only the salvage from his twen- 
ties, merely what he could save out of time 
long past. 

“ “And this is all that is left of it! Only 
a moment; a moment of strength, of ro- 
mance, of glamor—of ‘youth! .. . A flick 
of sunshine upon a strange shore, the time 
to remember, the time for a sigh, and— 
good-by !—Night—Good-by. .. .!’” 
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The Father of the Brownies 
Palmer Cox and the Elfin Kingdom That He Created 


and Joel Chandler Harris was 

Palmer Cox, the six-foot Can- 
adian-born Scotchman who died the 
other day, at the age of eighty-four, in 
his home, “Brownie Castle,” in Granby, 
Quebec. His Brownies belong with 
“Alice in Wonderland” and “Brer Rab- 
bit.” He opened up a new world to 
the imagination. From the _ time, 
forty-four years ago, when these elfs 
first appeared in the pages of St. Nicho- 
las magazine, his art has continued to 
make its own unique appeal. There 
were Brownie books which have sold 


OQ’: the same tribe as Lewis Carroll 
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THE AUTHOR AND ILLUSTRATOR OF A 

JUVENILE CLASSIC 
Palmer Cox pioneered the comic strips of 
our newspapers, but regretted the fact that, 
in too many cases, their subject-matter fell 
far below the ethical standards which he 
himself had always maintained in behalf of 
his Brownie family. 











to the number of over a million and are 
still going strong. There was a Brownie 
play, which ran for as long as five 
years. There were Brownie pencil- 
boxes, school-rulers, wall-papers, hand- 
kerchiefs, scarfs, pins, toys and station- 
ery. “It is doubtful,” the New York 
Times remarks, “whether any fashion 
in children’s literature has ever swept 
the country so completely as Palmer 
Cox’s Brownies took possession of Amer- 
ican childhood in the early ’eighties.” 

Strictly speaking, of course, Palmer 
Cox popularized, rather than created, 
the Brownies. They are part of Scotch 
legend, and find analogies in the fairy 
tales of almost every country. But in 
Cox’s imagination they took on peculiar 
shapes and characters. 

Some had queer curly antennae of the 
kind that bugs have. Some had long 
beards. Some were highly specialized 
“dude” Brownies and policeman Brown- 
ies and sailor Brownies, and some were 
made up to look like Red Indians, China- 
men and Dutchmen. 

The idea that haunted Cox was of 
serviceable Brownies. In the land of 
his ancestors the tradition was that 
every fortunate family had its special 
Brownie, who finished darning the 
stockings left on the arm of the chair 
when the weary housewife went to sleep, 
or who finished plowing the fields 


’ from which weariness at nightfall had 


driven the husbandman. Palmer Cox 
had the notion of democratizing the 
Brownie; this system of. one Brownie 
to a family seemed to him to savor of 
special privilege. So he organized the 
Brownies—even socialized them—and 
sent them out to do good in the world. 
In order to make the idea clear, Cox 
printed as a preface to each of his books 
the statement: “Brownies, like fairies 
and goblins, are imaginary little sprites 
who are supposed to delight in harm- 
less pranks and helpful deeds. They 
work and sport while weary households 
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BROWNIES 





sleep, and never allow 
themselves to be seen by 
mortal eyes.” 

“Harmless” and “help- 
ful,” he repeated, after 
reading this statement, 
in an interview with 
Joyce Kilmer printed in 
the New York Times in 
1916. “That’s what the 
Brownies are. And 
that’s what I’ve tried to 
make my books about the 
Brownies.” He said 
further, in the same in- 
terview: 


“IT see no reason why 
the comic artist who is 
drawing pictures to amuse 
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children should think it 
necessary always to show 
childhood at its worst. A 
picture can be just as 





A characteristic example of Palmer Cox’s drawing in the 
first of the “Brownie Books,” which was published in the 
‘eighties and has gone into more than thirty editions. 


THE BROWNIES’ FOURTH OF JULY 








funny and yet not be a 


celebration of juvenile depravity; indeed, 
a picture can be just as funny, can give 
pleasure to an even greater number of 


children, and yet point a moral. 
“The Brownies, you know, never 
give pain, nor do they ever suffer 
pain. They are often in danger, 
but they always escape. I think 
that every story or poem for chil- 
dren should leave a pleasant im- 
pression. The Brownies do good, 
just for the sake of doing good, 
not for the sake of any reward.” 


Palmer Cox was not always a 
maker of rhymes and pictures for 
children. As a youth he had 
gone from Canada to California, 
trying to make a living. He 
worked on railroads for several 
years and also followed the pic- 
turesque occupation of ship car- 
pentering. His first literary suc- 
cesses came when California 
papers printed his humorous 
verse and cartoons. Then, when 
he jumped from coast to coast 
and set himself up as an illus- 
trator, he found himself do- 
ing funny pictures for other 


people’s text. His first Brownies were 
made to illustrate a story entitled, “The 
Revolt of the Alphabet” in St. Nicholas. 
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THE BROWNIES AT SCHOOL 
An illustration made by Palmer Cox for the first 
episode in the first “Brownie Book.” The entire 
volume is written in verse. 
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The Tale of a Trapper Who Finds Herself Trapped 


HE hated 
mice. At 
Woolworth’s 

she bought traps, 
two for five. At 
night, as she sat 
reading the news- 
paper, her slip- 
shod feet propped 
up off the floor on 
the rung of the 
painted oak din- 
ing-room chair, it 
was music to her 
to hear the sharp 


By MAY FREUD DICKENSON 





IFE was a trap in which Minna 

Grebe, the heroine of this story, as 
well as the mouse which so exasperated 
her, was caught. For the mouse there 
proved to be an escape from the trap 
which Minna had set for him; but for 
Minna herself there was no escape 
from her hateful, sordid, flat-dwelling 
environment. 

The author of the story, which we 
reprint, by permission, from The Amer- 
ican Mercury, is a native of California, 
who now resides in New York and who, 
as the wife of a mining engineer, has 
lived in mining camps from Canada 
and Alaska to India. This tale is given 
a high rating by the O. Heary Memo- 


floor, behind the< 
garbage pail, to 
the black shadows 
under the stove. 

Mrs. Grebe was 
not afraid of that 
mouse. She hated 
it. 

She laid in a 
new supply of the 
two-for-five traps, 
baited them with 
yellow cheese, set 
them in all the 
corners of the 





click of the trap, rial Committee. 


the tiny futile 





kitchen. Two even 
in the _ dining- 








squeal of extinc- 

tion. She had rid the place of them. 
She had stopped up all the holes with 
pieces of tin from tomato cans. The 
flat had been over-run when they 
had moved in that May. It was just 
like Charlie to insist that they take 
this dirty old-fashioned place instead 
of going farther up town, where for 
the same rent they could have got three 
brand-new, clean rooms. 

“Think I want to spend two hours and 
a half every day riding up and down 
town in the Subway? All very well for 
you to talk, Minna. You stay home all 
day.” 

Yes, she stayed home all day, in those 
three dingy, sunless rooms looking out 
on the back court; cooking meals and 
washing dishes and fighting mice. 

But she’d got rid of all the mice now. 
Only one was left and she’d get him. 
She knew the hole he came out of, in the 
wall just behind the pipe of the gas 
stove. She could not get at the hole to 
plug it up. Every night he came out. 
When she went out to the kitchen about 
half past ten to soak Charlie’s oatmeal 
for the morning she always saw that 
mouse. A dark gray streak across the 


room, one beside 
the radiator, the other in the fireplace 
with its empty iron rack for gas logs. 
Nights when Charlie was off to play 
billiards, as she sat alone, reading or 
idly turning over the illustrated pages 
of some florid magazine the woman next 
door had lent her, she listened - with 
acute subconscious interest for the 
click of the mouse trap, which at one 
clever nip of the little steel jaws would 
announce the destruction of her enemy. 


Rut though she listened sharply for 

five nights and examined all the 
traps in the morning the mouse re- 
mained uncaught. 

Her desire to catch it became a fixed 
purpose in her dull eventless life. The 
cheese had failed. She consulted the 
Finnish janitress. 

Mrs. Saltah suggested bits of bacon. 

Mrs. Grebe bought three strips at the 
delicatessen store. Charlie did not like 
bacon. It was too greasy. It gave him 
indigestion. She was fond of a bit for 
supper, but the smell of frying it was 
apt to linger in the air and it annoyed 
Charlie. 

But she could tell him if he com- 
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plained that she had bought this bacon, 
not for herself, but to catch the mouse. 
She cooked it with the windows open, 
nibbling snippets as she took them from 
the pan. It did seem a shame to use 
that nice bacon to bait the traps. Still 
she must get rid of that mouse. 


A WEEK passed and the traps were 
untouched. The mouse was still at 
large. Minna Grebe was irritated. Why 
had the janitress told her to use bacon, 
when it was no 
good? She might 
better have eaten 
it herself. Three 
strips. It had cost 
her eleven cents. 

“Why did you tell 
me to use bacon?” 
she complained to 
Mrs. Saltah, who 
was polishing the 
brass of the front 
door. “It was no 
good at all. The | 
mouse never went | 
near it.” 

“No, sometimes 
mice they very 
smart. Maybe he 
smell the touch of 
your hand on the 
traps, so he does 
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The large untidy woman disquieted him. 
He was wary of people who wanted to 
get rid of rats and mice. 

He cleared his throat cautiously. He 
placed the customer now. She lived at 
456. Sometimes of a Summer evening 
he’d seen her sitting on the stoop late, 
alone, waiting for her husband to come 
home from the billiard room over his 
store. 

No—certainly he would take no 
chances with a pair like that. There 
was no telling to 
what lengths peo- 
ple not happily 
married might go. 

“T’ve tried traps 
and they’re no 
good. I want some- 
thing to put on 
bread or bits of 
meat to leave in 
corners.” 

“You have a dog 
or a child around, 
ma’am?” 

“No. Nothing.” 

The little drug- 
gist retired behind 
an acid-stained 
green curtain. 

Minna stood 
drumming impa- 
tiently on the 


not come.” 


MUCH IS EXPECTED 


smirched glass top 
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Mrs. Mary Freud Dickinson, in this tale, 
“The Mouse,’ emulates Katherine Mansfield 
whose story, “The Fly,’”’ has been hailed as 





That night when of a show-case, dis- 











Minna rebaited the 
traps she used her 


a work of genius. 


playing cans of 
talcum, bottles of 





rubber gloves. 

This also was of no avail. 

The mouse still scuttled free behind 
the garbage pail and the dark shadows 
under the stove. 

The thing began to assume to Minna 
a disproportionate importance. She 
was determined to get that mouse. 

She went down to the druggist on the 
corner. 

“TI want something to get rid of mice,” 
she said sharply. 

At the harsh sound of the woman’s 
voice the druggist looked up. He 
was a meek, nervous little man, with a 
damp white face and dirty finger nails. 


perfume, boxes of 
fancy soap, powder puffs in transparent 
pink paper packages and little rouge 
compacts. 


How she wished she could use things 
like that, but Charlie had a sharp 
nose. He’d snar! at her for throwing his 
money away on nonsense. It was all 
right for him to spend every night play- 
ing billiards and goodness knows what 
else; but she—she must stay home and 
count the pennies. . 
She wondered how she had ever been 
fool enough to make such a mess of her 
life. Yet it was her own fault. She 
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married him, knowing in her innermost 
heart just what Charlie was. Hadn’t 
she worked five years in the notions, 
and seen and watched him? Floor- 
walker on Nos. 7 and 8 aisles. Hadn’t 
she seen his petty snapping, mean ways 
every day. Yes, for five years. Nag- 
ging and fretting at the salesgirls and 
fawning and scraping to rich-looking 
customers. Yet she had married him, 
because she was sick and tired of work- 
ing and he was sleek and good-looking 
and the other girls all would have taken 
him if they had had a chance. Only 
she had more money put by than the 
rest. Nearly $500. Oh yes, she had 
married him with her eyes open—let 
herself in for it for the rest of her life. 

At first after she was married she had 
been too proud to go back to work. She 
would not have been sorry to have had 
a child to have given her a real excuse 
to stay home. She kept waiting, but no 
child came. 


S HE began to be sorry for herself; 

but she could not break away. She 
seemed to be struggling against some- 
thing shadowy, gray, intangible; some- 
thing from which she could not escape. 
Months passed. She no longer had the 
energy, the desire to free herself. She 
did not struggle. What was the use? 
She had let herself in for it all. She 
was infinitely sorry for herself. Some- 
times she cried a little over love stories 
in the magazines. 

And all the time Charlie got meaner 
and tighter and closer with her. He 
begrudged her the price of a movie, 
counted out every cent. She ought to 
have gone back to work right after she 
was married, but she’d got out of the 
habit now. 

She took the bottle the druggist 
handed her. 

“A few drops on a bit of bread.” He 
watched her. He was on the safe side. 
The solution was too mild to be really 
harmful to anything larger than a 
mouse. 

“T’ll have a package of Juicy Fruit 
gum.” 

She handed over a rumpled dollar bill. 
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It had been a bill she had managed to 
take from Charlie’s pocket the night be- 
fore last when she knew he’d never miss 
it. He had come in very late. He’d had 
too much to drink and had waked her 
up stumbling over a chair. She had 
meant to get herself some beads and 
earrings and bracelets at the 5 and 10; 
but she’d rather spend the money to get 
rid of that mouse. 


II 


HE hurried back home with a sense 

of inner excitement. She ran up the 
stairs. At the second flight she stopped, 
panting heavily. She couldn’t run any 
more the way she used to do when she 
was a girl.’ 

Her hand trembled as she put the key 
in the lock. Now she’d get that mouse! 

She switched on the dining-room 
light. A gray streak darted across the 
top of the sideboard, disappeared into 
the kitchen. That mouse! A feeling 
of rage seized Minna. She had left a 
couple of pieces of home-made nut fudge 
in the glass dish. She loved candy. The 
creature had positively nibbled at it. 
She could see the fine dust of crumbs, 
the tiny tooth marks. The boldness of 
it! The janitress, proud of her knowl- 
edge of American candy cookery, had 
given her the two pieces of fudge. 
Minna had laid them carefully aside, 
meaning to eat them before she went to 
bed. And now they were spoiled. She 
was furious. 

But not quite spoiled. She got out a 
steel knife, shaved off the damaged 
corner of the fudge, began thoughtfully 
to eat the larger piece. 

The blue paper around it crackled 
stiffly as she undid the bottle from the 
drug store. 

Satisfaction glowed in Minna. Her 
lips tightened. She sliced a piece off 
the heel of a stale loaf, cut it into small 
squares, poured the liquid into a saucer 
and dipped in the bread. Then with a 
smile she scattered the bread about in 
the corners, soaked the piece of fudge 
she had not eaten and put it back in the 
glass dish on the sideboard. It seemed 
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a peculiar and subtle bait. That would 
fetch the creature sure. 

She went to bed early with a feeling 
of anticipated triumph. To-morrow 
morning positively she would find the 
hated body of that mouse lying in some 
corner stiff and dead. 

It was past midnight when the howl 
of rage wakened Minna from a heavy 
sleep. 

“What the hell d’you mean? 
to poison me, are you?” 

The light streamed into the bedroom 
from the dining-room. Minna saw her 
husband leaping madly up and down, 
his hand over his mouth. 

She sprang out of bed. 

Charlie Grebe ran for the kitchen 
sink, caught up a cup and began furi- 
ously to lave and gargle out his mouth. 

“What’s the matter?” she demanded 
stupidly. 

“A piece of candy! There on the 
sideboard! I bit into it!” 


Trying 


LU NDER the untidy strands of her 
carelessly braided hair Minna’s 
face went ghastly white. 

“You didn’t eat that candy, did you?” 

He glared at her. “I bit into it, then 
I spit it out. My God!” 

“T put some poison on it to catch that 
mouse.” 

He caught frantically at his throat. 

“T didn’t swallow none. I’m sure I 
didn’t swallow none.” 

“You’d better run down to the drug 
store. Ask the man there.” 

“The drug store’s closed.” 

The edge of her fear dulled. She 
looked at him with apathetic antago- 
nism. 

“I don’t think you swallowed none, 
Charlie.” 

“Even half a drop of some of them 
poisons can kill you.” 

He mopped his wet pale forehead with 
a shaking hand. 

“Get me a cup of hot milk, Minna. 
It’s good—for that mostly.” 

“There ain’t a drop of milk in the 
house, Charlie.” 

He wheeled on her, his face green 
with terror and growing rage. 
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“I believe you meant for me to eat 
that piece of candy. You left it there 
a purpose. Such things don’t happen 
accidental. For a mouse! I ain’t seen 
no mouse around here in two weeks.” 
His voice rose to a piercing note of in- 
dignation. “I believe you meant that 
for me. You’re trying to poison me. 
I’ve a good mind to fetch in the police.” 
He searched frantically in the empty ice 
box, found an egg on a saucer, cracked 
it and gulped it down raw. 

“Raw eggs is good too.” 

She brushed back her tumbled hair. 
There was a thin edge almost of con- 
tempt, a weariness in her voice. 

“There won’t be no egg for your 
breakfast now, Charlie.” 

He glared at her. 

“I’m going to get rid of you, Minna. 
I’m going to get a divorce. What you 
done here to-night ought to be enough 
to get ine free of you anywhere.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” she said stolidly. 
“T never meant to harm you.” 

“It’s lucky for me I didn’t swallow 
none of it after all.” 

He cursed, flung past her out of the 
kitchen. In a few minutes she heard 
the creak of the bed as he threw him- 
self down upon it. 

She sat in the dining-room, huddled 
in a chair and drew up her bare san- 
daled feet. 

“Divorce. Had Charles meant it? 
Would he set her free? 

A dim hope dawned in Minna’s heart. 
It would be better, far better if he let 
her go. She felt as if her life with 
Charlie was closing in about her like a 
prison wall. 

She shivered a little in the cool night 
air, mused, fell asleep with the light 
blazing down on her unbraided hair, her 
face buried on her arm. 


III 


§ HE had forgotten to set the alarm 

clock the night before, but as a mat- 
ter of habit she woke up the next morn- 
ing at quarter to seven. She felt stiff. 
Her body ached as if she had been 
beaten. Her head throbbed. 
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She turned out the light, thinking 
how mad Charlie would be if he knew 
that bulb had burned the whole night. 

Only half awake she pattered me- 
chanically out to the kitchen. She had 
forgotten to set on the oatmeal to soak 
in the double boiler. What could have 
been the matter with her? 

She suddenly remembered. 

That mouse! 

She slipped on a faded crépe kimona, 
hanging on the kitchen door, hurried to 
the corner near the stove where she had 
put the poisoned bread. 

The bread was still there, but no dead 
mouse lay beside it, nor near any one 
of the other baits she had put down. 

She thought of the candy Charlie had 
bitten into. 

A long thin beam of early morning 
light for the only time in the day 
pierced the dark well of the air shaft 
and penetrated the Grebe dining-room. 

Minna stood a moment watching the 
motes of dust dancing on that sloping 
silver beam. Then she resumed her 
search for the dead mouse. 

“I wonder if it could have gone off 
into some hidden corner to die.” 

A dull anger filled her. All the 
trouble she had gone to, that fuss with 
Charlie, all for nothing. Again that 
mouse had escaped. 

She went back to the _ kitchen. 
Charlie would have to eat Post Toasties 
and canned milk that morning. And 
there was no egg. She measured out 
the coffee with a tablespoon. Charlie 
always looked to see how much she’d put 
in the top of the percolator. She found 
two bone hair-pins where she kept them 
in a broken gravy boat and twisted up 
her hair. 

Across the court she heard the clamor 
of an alarm clock. That new bride and 
groom. They went off to work together 
at 7.30. 

A wistfulness softened the woman’s 
bleak, disappointed eyes. 

If she had another chance, if she were 
free would she make a better go of her 
life a second time? She caught sight 
of her face, reflected in the glass door 
of the china closet. No. She was no 
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longer young or pretty. It wasn’t likely 
she’d meet any one else to marry her. 
And it was too hard, after being so long 
out of things, to go back to work and 
fight it out again all alone. 

She yawned, stretched her full arms. 

She was tired. She hadn’t had a 
wink of real sleep the whole night. And 
all on account of that miserable mouse. 

It was time to call Charlie. He never 
woke up unless she shook him. Some- 
times she even had to use a wash rag 
of cold water on his eyes. But why 
should she wake him? What did she 
care if he went to work or not. 

She shuffled into the bedroom. 

“Get up there, Charlie! Get up! It’s 
past seven.” 

She shook him with particular vio- 
lence. 


IV 
“WY HAT’S that you got there, Min- 


na?” 

Charlie Grebe had just come home 
from work. 

The woman raised her head from the 
contemplation of a large, bright-shining 
copper mouse trap. 

“It’s a guaranteed kind—catches 
them alive. I’ve rubbed it all over with 
bacon grease.” Her face had a peculiar 
intense eagerness. 

Charlie Grebe laid his straw hat care- 
fully on the sideboard. 

“That was a fool thing you did leav- 
ing that candy there last night, Minna.” 

She wiggled one fat finger in through 
the bars of the hemispherical cage. 

“It was dumb of me. I got a better 
way to catch that mouse now.” 

“T talked kind of wild and crazy too.” 
He sat down opposite her at the set sup- 
per table. “I found that bottle you got 
at the druggist. I took it in there this 
morning. He told me the stuff wasn’t 
strong enough to kill a man, but he 
looked at me sort of curious.” 

A flare of anger brought a flush of 
dull red to her plump cheeks. ‘‘What’re 
you trying to do—get me a bad name in 
the neighborhood?” 

He was apologetic. “I’m sorry, Min- 
na. Honest, but I was upset.” 
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She carried the mouse trap out to the 
kitchen. 

“T’ve a mind to act on what you said 
to do, Charlie. You and me’d be a heap 
happier apart.” 

He smoothed his neat waxed black 
moustache with a nervous finger. What 
she said was true; but where would he 
find another woman who would be satis- 
fied, demand less than Minna? She'd 
never tried to poison him. Lazy, care- 
less as she was, she never grilled him 
for money to spend on herself like other 
men’s wives. She left most of it for 
him to do with as he liked. There 
weren’t many women like her. He’d be 
a fool to let Minna go. 

Without enthusiasm he answered her. 

“We’re well enough off as we are, 
Minna. Have you got supper ready? 
I’m pretty hungry. I only had graham 
crackers and milk at noon, and a couple 
of squares of milk chocolate.” 

She listened without interest. 

“T’ll open a can of pork and beans if 
you’re extra hungry.” 


V 


W HEN her husband had gone off to 
his usual nightly game of billiards, 
Minna sat at the littered supper table 
and stared dully at the shoved-back 
dishes. Charlie had spilt tea on the 
oilcloth. She sopped it up absently with 
her paper napkin. She had eaten too 
much. She felt sleepy. She almost 
hated Charlie. It made her sick to 
watch the way he swallowed his food, to 
see his throat bulge and sink over each 
mouthful. Yet what could she do? 
What good would it do to get rid of 
him? All men were about the same. 

She’d let the dishes stand and finish 
that serial in the magazine. But the 
words blurred before her eyes. Her 
thoughts drifted from the printed love 
story to the lovelessness of ‘her own 
life. 

She gathered up the plates and cups 
and saucers, carried them out and 
stacked them in the dish pan in the 
sink. 

The bright new mouse trap caught 
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her eye. She smiled. She baited the 
trap generously with cheese. The man 
in the hardware store had explained to 
her just what to do. 

He guaranteed it. The trap cost fifty 
cents. 

She set it down by the hole behind the 
stove, turned out the light, went back 
to the magazine. 

How sleepy she felt! She should 
have gone for a walk that afternoon. 
It had been nice and sunny. She got too 
little exercise. She dozed. Her head 
nodded. She tried to force herself to 
keep awake. 

Across the court she heard the little 
bride singing as she wound the alarm 
clock. Again the wistfulness. She 
wondered if those two were happy, like 
that girl and fellow in the story, or if 
they were like her and Charlie. She 
might as well go to bed. 


UDDENLY she sat erect. There was 
a tiny familiar sound, the sharp 
squeak of a trapped mouse. 

Minna sprang to her feet. A tense 
wakefulness, an excitement seized her. 

She rushed to the kitchen, switched 
on the light. 

There behind the shining copper 
wires of the new trap was a little dull 
gray mouse. Minna gazed down at it 
with an acute thrill of triumph. At last 
she had caught it! At last she had out- 
witted, trapped it! 

She laughed aloud, showing her large 
strong teeth in a wide, gloating smile. 
She had made up her mind to catch that 
mouse and she had done it. Here it 
was, trapped, struggling in blind futil- 
ity to escape. Escape! 

That was it! Every living thing 
seemed trying to escape from some- 
thing; but the bars of the trap were too 
strong. 

She looked down at the little creature. 
So small a thing to have made her so 
angry; to have so nearly caused her and 
Charlie to break up. The little black 
beads of eyes looked up at her. How 
the mouse scrabbled and fought! Its 
sharp claws scraped and tore. She 
(Continued on page 398) 
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“HASSAN” 


How the Bagdad Confectioner Came to Make 
the Golden Journey to Samarkand 


By JAMES ELROY FLECKER 


romantic posthumous play, “Has- 

san,” will be produced in New York 
this Fall by A. L. Erlanger, following 
its successful run in London, died of 
consumption in Switzerland shortly 
after the outbreak of the war. His 
poetry at the time of his death was 
known to a comparatively small num- 
ber of people. These agree that his best 
work was crowded into the final year 
or so of his life. This play, published 
in book form by Alfred A, Knopf, is one 
of the last things he did before dying, 
at the age of thirty. 

It has been called by G. Bernard 
Shaw “the best thing of its kind since 
Shakespeare.” But, as the London 
Daily Chronicle observes, it is not free 
from serious faults in construction. It 
begins as a farce 


J rome ELROY FLECKER, whose 


Shanks, in the London Outlook, says 
“the play is a triumphant and beautiful 
masterpiece”; the New Statesman calls 
it “a magnificent acting play,” and we 
read in the Spectator that the play as 
produced overseas “glitters with humor, 
pomp and a perfection of phraseology 
which we have not seen and heard on 
the stage since the greatest of the Eliza- 
bethans.” 

The first part of the play deals, lightly 
and with quick action, with the adven- 
tures of Hassan, a confectioner, of old 
Bagdad, and how he rose in a night to 
fame and honor and the friendship of 
the Caliph. The rest of it is what 
Hassan sees at the Caliph’s court. 

Here begins the essence of the drama 
—the love story of Rafi, the condemned 
prisoner, leader of an insurrection, and 
Pervaneh, a girl 





—was, indeed, 
originally con- 
ceived as a farce 
—and it ends as 
tragedy terrible 
enough to be al- 
most unbearable. 
To the critic of 
the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, “it is not in 
*‘tself a supreme- 
*+ great play; but 
as the first big 
effort of a young 
man of twenty- 
nine it is an 
amazing achieve- 
ment.” Punch pro- 
nounces it “awork 
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in the Caliph’s ha- 

rem. There rapid- 
| ly develops a situ- 
| ation so terrible 
| as to be unforgiv- 
able, if Flecker 
had not risen to 
the height of it. 
Other dramas in 
legion have dealt 
with the theme of 
passion—the pas- 
sion for posses- 
sion between lov- 
ers, “Romeo and 
Juliet” with its 
youngest, freshest 
blossoming; 
“Tristan” with its 








of genius; not 
faultless, but of 
an overwhelming, 
almost dismaying, 
vitality.” Edward 





HE HAS WRITTEN “THE BEST THING 
OF ITS KIND SINCE SHAKESPEARE” 
So, at least, George Bernard Shaw says of 
the late James Elroy Fliecker, author of 
“Hassan,” soon to be produced in America. 


fullest expression 
heightened by a 
beauty not of this 
earth; “Antony 
and Cleopatra” 
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with its ruins, 
dropping seedless 
to dust. Flecker, 
without, equaling 
(or touching) 
these, has. still 
found something 
fresh to say. 


PERVANEH. There 
are a thousand eyes 
around us, O my 
beloved, but what 
care I? The voice 
of the world cries 
out, “Thou art a 
slave in the palace 
and thy lover a 
prisoner inchains.” 
(Embracing him.) 
But we have heard 
the Trumpets of 
Reality that drown 
the vain din of 





“HASSAN” 





IR HERBERT TREE, the great Eng- 

lish actor-producer, read this play, 
“Hassan,” shortly after its completion 
a dozen years or so ago and promised 
to produce it. The author, James 
Elroy Flecker, was overjoyed, but the 
war forced Tree to alter his arrange- 
ments. Flecker’s joy changed to de- 
spair. “I don’t suppose my play will 
ever be acted,” he wrote to a friend. 
“Would you be so awfully good as to 
tell me what a man ought to do if he 
wants to make a little gold by writing 
advertisements? I mean, is it any 
good just inventing advertisements for 
Pears’ Soap and sending them straight 
to ‘Manager, Pears’ Soap,’ or ought 
one to work through an advertising 
agency?” A few months later he died 
in his thirty-first year. His friend, 
Basil Dean, at that time on the staff 
of His. Majesty’s Theater, determined 
to put the play on the London stage 
some day, and his opportunity came 
last season when the play was fro- 
duced and created a sensation. 
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min, and you are 
Yasmin, 

YASMIN. Can 
this be Hassan, the 
Confectioner? 

HASSAN. I am 
Hassan, and I am 
a confectioner. 

YASMIN. Mashal- 
lah, Hassan, your 
words are sweeter 
than your sweets. 

HASSAN. Graci- 
ous lady, you eyes 
look down through 
your veil like an- 
gels through a 
cloud. Dare I ask 
to see your face, O 
bright perfection? 

YASMIN. (Rogu- 
ishly.) Do you take 
me for a Christian, 
father of imperti- 








Things that Seem. 





nence? And since 








We have walked 
with the Friend of 
Friends in the Garden of the Stars, and 
He is pitiable to poor lovers who are 
pierced by the arrows of this ghostly 
world. Your lips are the only lips, my 
lover, your eyes the only eyes—and all the 
other eyes but phantom lights that glitter 
in the mist of dreams. 


Flecker has, in the great scenes in 
which the choice is offered and accepted, 
invented a prose which is indistinguish- 
able from poetry and has clothed and 
uplifted the terror of his theme in a 
bright cloud of beauty. Surely the 
Ruler of the World has never been 
called by a happier name than the 
“Friend of Friends.” 

The curtain rises on Hassan and his 
friend, Selim, in the rear room of the 
former’s confectionery shop in Bagdad. 
Hassan confesses himself to be the vic- 
tim of unrequited love for Yasmin. In 
a successive street scene, Hassan is dis- 
covered under a balcony serenading his 
lady-love who appears on the balcony: 


YASMIN. Alas, Minstrel, Yasmin is my 
name also, but it was for a fairer Yasmin 
than me, I fear, you have strung these 
pearls. 

Hassan. There is no Yasmin but Yas- 





when do the daugh- 
ters of Islam un- 
vail before strangers? 

HassAN. It is said: he who speaks to 
the heart is no stranger. 

YASMIN. (Unveiling her eyes.) Are 
you satisfied, O importunate! 

HASSAN. Never, till I have seen per- 
fection to perfection. 

YASMIN. You would shrivel, my poet. 

HassAN. Let me see you unveiled, Yas- 
min. 

YASMIN. Anything to close the portal 
of your face. (Unveiling.) There. Dol 
please thee, my Sultan? 

Hassan. (Rapturously.) Oh, you are 
beautiful! 

YASMIN. Prince of poets, is that all you 
have to say! Not a stanza, not a trope, 
not a turn, not a twist, not even a hint 
that the heavens are opened, or that there 
are two moons in the sky together? 

HassAN. There is but one. 

YASMIN. Well confectioned, my con- 
fectioner! And now, good night. 


It develops that Yasmin is really in 
love with Selim, who joins her on the 
balcony. Hassan is distracted at the 
sight. Adding to his discomfiture, Yas- 
min pours a jug of water over him. 


Hassan. O thou villainous, unclean 
dog, Selim. O thou unutterable woman. 
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I will have you both whipped through the 
city and impaled in the market-place, and 
your bodies flung to rot on a dung-heap. 
O, my head aches! Ah, you foul swine! 
May you scream in hell for ever. O, my 
head—my head. For ever. Thou and 
thy magic and thy Jew. There is blood 
dripping from the wall. (Banging on the 


gate.) I will break the house in. I will 
kill you. Ya, Allah, I am splitting in 
twain. It is my own fault for having 


dreams and believing magic. Ya, Allah, 
I am dying. Oh, Yasmin, so beautiful, so 
brutal. O, burning bright; you have killed 
me! Farewell, and the Salaam! (Falls 
under the shadow of the fountain. Si- 
lence. A light appears in the next house. 
Soft music starts; the first light of dawn 
shines in the sky. Enter the Caliph Haroun 
al Raschid, Jafar, his Vizier, Masrur, a 
negro, his Executioner, and Ishak, a young 
man, his poet, all attired as Merchants.) 

CALIPH. Ishak, my heart is heavy, and 
still the night drags on, and still we wan- 
der in the crooked streets, and still we 
find no entertainment, and still the white 
moon shines. 

IsHAK. O Caliph of Islam, is there not 
vast entertainment for the wise in the 
shining of the moon, in the dripping of 
that fountain, and in the shape of that tall 
cypress that has leapt the wall to shoot 
her arrows at the stars? (The music 
which had stopped recommences.) 

CALIPH. But I hear music, and see 
lights. Come on, come on, we will snatch 
_ profit from this cursed night even yet, 
my friends, even at the eleventh hour. 

JAFAR. Master, the night is far ad- 
vanced, and you have not slept. It is a 
late hour to seek for entertainment. 

CALIPH. Jafar, you are as prudent as 
a shopkeeper. 

IsHAK. There lies his merit, Haroun! 
For he keeps the great shop of state, he 
sells the revenue of provinces, and buys 
in the lives of men. 

CALIPH. Enough, enough. Call to them, 
Jafar, and see if they will let us in. 


JAFAR. Oh, gentlefolk, in the name of 
Allah! 

Voice. (From a window, the person in- 
visible.) Who calls? 


JAFAR. Sir, we are four merchants who 
came ‘yesterday night from Basra, and on 
our arrival we met in the street a man of 
Basra settled in Bagdad, who prayed us 
to dine with him. So we accepted and 
stayed late talking the talk of Basra, and 
left him but an hour ago. And since we 
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were strangers to the city, we lost our 
way, and have been wandering ever since 
in search of our Khan and have not found 
it. And now a happy chance has taken 
us to this street; for seeing lights and 
hearing music, indeed, sir, we hope to taste 
the cup of thy kindness, being men of 
honor, good companions and true believers. 

Voice. Then you are not of Bagdad? 

JAFAR. No, sir, but of Basra. 

VoicE. Had you been of Bagdad, you 
should not have entered for all the gold in 
the Caliph’s coffers. 

CALIPH. Then we may enter, being of 
Basra? 

Voice. If you enter, you will be in my 
power. And if you annoy me, I will pun- 
ish you with death. But no one con- 
straineth you to enter. Go in peace, O men 
of Basra. 

CALIPH. (Aside.) A rare adventure. 
(Aloud.) We take the risk of annoying 
you, O host of terror, and are now look- 
ing for the door. 

Voice. Since when did a door of good 
reputation open on to this street, my 
masters? Our door is far from here, and 
you are strangers and merry, and will 
not find it. But I will contrive a means 
for your ascent. 

CALIPH. Jafar, I never suspected there 
was a great house in this poor quarter of 
the town. For from the outside it is a 
house like any other, except that it has no 
door; but inside, if this is but the back of 
it, it is of great extent and holds some 
secret. We shall make a discovery to- 
night, O Jafar. 


They enter by means of a basket let. 
down from a balcony and are received, 
in a great brilliantly-lighted room, by 
one Rafi who turns out to be the King 
of the Beggars and a mortal enemy of 
the Caliph. Hassan has also been spir- 
ited into the house, while in a stupor, by 
Ishak. Presently the room is crowded 
by a rabble of beggars who announce 
that “the Caliph is dead and the Cal- 
iphate ended. Long live the King!” 


JAFAR. (In indignation.) These words 
are not holy, even in jest. 

RaFi. O guests of an hour, I pray you 
put the tongue of discretion into the cheek 
of propriety. 

JAFAR. Propriety! The host’s obliga- 
tions are greater than the guests’. It is 
not good taste to speak thus before the 
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invited. We pray you only that we may 
withdraw at once. 

RaFi. And who will withdraw me, my 
masters, from the vengeance of the Ca- 
liph, once you have talked a talk with the 
Captain of his Guard? 

JAFAR. We give you our promise: we 
are men of honor. 

RaFi. If you were thieves, as we are, 
I might trust you. But if, as you say, you 
are men of honor, honor will drive you 
panting to the Caliph’s gate, and honor 
will swiftly break a promise made to a 
thief and a rebel, under compulsion. 

JAFAR. Sir, I pray you, no more of this, 
be it jest or earnest. It will soon be morn- 
ing: we must away: we have pressing bus- 
iness: our clients await us. 

RaFi. Give me their names, O my 
guests, and to-night I will fling their gold 
and their carcasses together at your feet. 

JAFAR. We insist that you let us go. 

RaFi. O merchants, tell me but this one 
thing: do you dwell in fine houses in the 
port of Basra? 

JAFAR. We have no mean abodes. 

RaFi. Are your apartments spacious 
and well furnished? 

JAFAR. Well enough. 

RaFi. And tell me further, have you 
soft carpets on the floors of those rooms? 

JAFAR. There are carpets. 

Raft. Great, rich, soft carpets from 
Persia and Afghanistan? 

JAFAR. Yes. 

RaFi. It is a pity. Soft carpets make 
soft the sole of the foot. And they who 
have soft feet should ever keep them in 
the road of meekness. 

Masrur. (Drawing his sword.) 
thou dare threaten us, bismillah! 

RaFiI. Truly, O most disgusting negro, 
comprehension and thou have been sep- 
arated since your youth. Shall I then drop 
the needle of insinuation and pick up the 
club of statement? Shall I tell you three 
guests of mine, with the plainness of plain- 
ness and the openness of plainness, that 
if you offer one threat more, propose one 
evasion more, or ask one question more, 
I will thrash your lives head downwards 
from your feet. 


Dost 


Rafi proceeds to air his grievance 
against the Caliph, whose present iden- 
tity he does not realize, for having 
seized his sweetheart, Pervaneh, and 
placed her in the royal harem. For 
which reason, “I will nail the Caliph 
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down in his coffin, bound and living and 
with open eyes.” 


CALIPH. Thou devil! 

MAsrRurR. Is that all the story? 

JAFAR. Will you tear up the Empire 
for the honor of a girl? 

CALIPH. (Jn fury.) And set your 
worthless passion in scale against the 
splendor of Islam! 

RaFiI. Is this Haroun the splendor of 
Islam? Is the prosperity of his people, a 
rosy slave in his serai, or their happiness, 
a fish in his silver fountain? 

JAFAR. God will frustrate thee. 

RaFi. If He will. Farewell, my guests. 
I go to avenge Pervaneh, and to wash Bag- 
dad in blood. 

JAFAR. And what of us? 

RaFi. It is well for you that you are 
my guests, for you are rich and proud, and 
eminently deserve destruction. But you 
are as safe in this room as in an iron cage; 
you will only hear, as in a dream, the 
crash of the fall of the statue of tyranny. 


Eventually Hassan manages to drop 
a message into the street. It reaches 
the military and police authorities and 
the Caliph and his companions are lib- 
erated. Rafi and his Beggars are ap- 
prehended and jailed, pending execu- 
tion. Hassan is duly loaded with 
honors and rewards, for which he later 
on is thanking the Caliph: 


HASSAN. Master, I find thy friendship 
like thy palace, endowed with all the charm 
of beauty and the magic of surprise. As 
thou knowest, I am but a man of the 
streets of Bagdad, and there men say, 
“The Caliph’s Palace, Mashallah! The 
walls are stiff with gold and the ceilings 
plated with silver, and the vessels thereof 
are lined with turquoise blue.” And hear- 
ing men say this, many a time hath Has- 
san the Confectioner stroked the chin of 
Hassan the Confectioner saying, “O Has- 
san, thy back parlor is less ugly than that, 
with its tub for boiling sugar and one Bok- 
hara good carpet hanging on the wall. 
And twelve months did I work at the tub, 
boiling sugar to buy that carpet. 

CALIPH. What a man you are for 
poetry and carpets! When you tread ona 


carpet, you drop your eyes to earth to 
catch the pattern; and when you hear a 
poem, you raise your eyes to heaven to 
hear the tune. 


Who ever saw a confec- 
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tioner like this! When did you learn 
poetry, Hassan of my heart? 

HASSAN. In that great school, the Mar- 
ket of Bagdad. For thee, Master of the 
World, poetry is a princely diversion; but 
for us it was deliverance from Hell. Allah 
made poetry a cheap thing to buy and a 
simple thing to understand. He gave men 
dreams by night that they might learn to 
dream by day. Men who work hard have 
special need for these dreams. All the 
town of Bagdad is passionate for poetry, 
O Master. Dost thou not know what great 
crowds gather to hear the epic of Antari 
sung in the streets at evening? I have 
seen cobblers weep and butchers bury their 
great faces in their hands! 

CALIPH. By Eblis and the powers of 
Hell, should I not know this, and know 
that therein lies the secret of the strength 
of Islam? In poems and in tales alone 
shall live the eternal memory of this city 
when I am dust and thou art dust, when 
the Bedouin shall build his hut upon my 
garden and drive his plough beyond the 
ruins of my palace, and all Bagdad is 
broken to the ground. Ah, if there shall 
ever arise a nation whose people have for- 
gotten poetry or whose poets have for- 
gotten the people, though they send their 
ships round Taprobane and their armies 
across the hills of Hindustan, though their 
city be greater than Babylon of old, 
though they mine a league into earth or 
mount to the stars on wings—what of 
them? 

HASSAN. They will be a dark patch 
upon the world. 


At the Divan presently the Caliph 
orders the Beggars of Bagdad and Rafi, 
their King, brought before him. The 
Caliph haughtily assures Rafi that 
to his knowledge he has never set eyes 
on the maiden Pervaneh. She is or- 
dered to be brought into the Presence 
and is commanded to unveil. 


PERVANBDH. Alas, Master of the World, 
my eyes are dim with long confinement in 
a jeweled cage, and the wings of my soul 
are numb. Only on the hills of my country 
where the rolling sun of Heaven has his 
morning home, only on their windy hills do 
the women of my country go unveiled. 

ISHAK. (To himself, half singing.) The 
hills, the hills, the morning on the hills! 

CALIPH. I command thee to unveil. 

PERVANEH. If thou wilt tear my veil 
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from off my face, I will tear my face be- 
fore thy eyes. 

RaFi. Ah, no! 

PERVANEH. Who art thou who dost cry, 
“Ah, no!"? Who art thou who dost hide 
thy face in fettered hands. . 

RaFi. A prisoner 

PERVANEH. Dissembling thy voice ... 

RaFi. A prisoner awaiting death. 


PERVANEH. Trembling when I touch 
thee? 

RaFi. A man afraid. 

PERVANEH. (Jn a voice of exaltation.) 


For thee, Sultan, I raise my veil; and wait, 
thy captive, to share thy destiny. 

HASSAN. Oh, Ishak! The fire of the 
heart of beauty! 

RAFI. Leave me, Pervaneh! Walk not 
upon my path! You do not know what a 
foul doom is mine. 

PERVANEH. Foul dooms? Foul dooms? 
Rafi, I can forget ten centuries of doom 
now that I see your eyes again! 

RaFi. I conspired against his throne to 
win you freedom. Through my fault I 
failed, through my fault my thousand fol- 
lowers are dancing in the wind. 

PERVANEH. For me you conspired? For 
me—for me? 

RAFI. I would have drowned Bagdad 
in blood to kiss your lips again. 

PERVANEH. O lover! 


Charged by the Caliph with being 
guilty of lunacy, conspiracy and blas- 
phemy, Rafi is condemned to be nailed, 
stretched and split. Murmurs of hor- 
ror fill the Court. 


RaFi. As Allah wills. 

PERVANEH. (Falling at the Caliph’s 
feet.) Spare, spare, O Master of the 
World! 

CALIPH. Dost thou think I will absolve 
him for thy “spare”? 

PERVANEH. Mercy! O, Mercy! 

CALIPH. Why dost thou cry “Mercy” 
and clasp my feet? Is not pain a fancy 
and this world a cloud? 

PERVANEH. (Rising to her feet.) This 
world is Hell, but those that dig Hell 
deeper shall find the Hell-beneath-the- 
Hells which they search for. 

CALIPH. Thou hast metaphysic, but hast 
thou logic? Invent me a reason—one 
small and subtle reason—why I should 
show mercy to this man. 

PERVANEH. Ah—wilt thou have reasons? 

CALIPH. Was not my sentence just? 

PERVANEH. Wilt thou have justice? 
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Cauipn. If I had stood bound before 
him, would he have listened to my prayer? 
PERVANEH. Wilt thou have revenge? 

Cauirn. Shall I scorn reason, pervert 
justice, and put aside revenge—for thy 
dark eyes? 

PERVANEH. Turn thy justice, turn thy 
revenge on me in the name of the dark 
eyes of God! They say a woman suffers 
longer and sharper than a man. 

CaLiPH. Lady, dost thou mean this with 
all its meaning, or say it to implore pity? 
Beware of thy answer! The rack and 
whip are ready and near to hand. 

PERVANEH. (Her arms outstretched.) 
Then give the word. Knock off those fet- 
ters before my eyes—and nail me to the 
wall. 

RAFI. Pervaneh! 

CALIPH. Ecstasy! Ecstasy! Thou art 
an ecstatic and wilt not suffer. I know 
the thick skins of martyrs. I refuse. 


The situation intensifies, the third act 
ending with the Caliph declaring that 
Pervaneh and her lover shall both live 
on condition that she return to the 
harem to be the Caliph’s lawful wife 
and that Rafi leave Bagdad forever. 
Otherwise “I offer them one day of love, 
from sunset to-night to sunset on the 
morrow, unfettered and alone, with no 
more guard than may keep them from 
self-destruction. But when that day is 
over they shall die together in merciless 
torment. In the name of Allah the most 
merciful, the Divan is closed.” 

The fourth act is a dungeon scene. 
Rafi is chained to the wall. Pervaneh 
is free to walk the floor. Rafi, in a 
moment of distraction, exclaims: “Allah 
curse you for blinding my eyes with 
love!” 


PERVANEH. Ah, Rafi! 

RaFi. Be silent—be silent! Your voice 
is the voice of a garden at daybreak, when 
all the birds are singing at the sun. For- 
get your whirling dreams, your fires, your 
lightnings, your splendors of the soul, and 
answer the passionless voice that asks you 
—why should your lover die, and such a 
death? 

PERVANEH. I am listening. 

RaFi. I am very young. Shall I for- 
get to laugh if I continue to live? Shall 
I spend all my hours regretting you? Shall 
I not return to my country and comfort 
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the hearts of those that gave me birth? 
Have I not my white-walled house, my 
books, my old friends, my garden of 
flowers and trees? Has the stream for 


gotten to sing at the end of my garden 
because Pervaneh comes no more’ 
When I am tired of my book I will lie on 


my back and watch the clouds. There in 
the clouds I shall see your face, and re- 
member you with a wistful remembrance 
as if you had always been a dream and 
the silver torment of your arms had never 
been more than the white mists circling 
the round mountain snows. 


Their final decision, however, is to die 
together, and the brutal sentence is exe- 
cuted, despite the fact that Hassan 
loses the Caliph’s favor by fervently in- 
terceding for the doomed lovers. 

In the end Hassan and the poet Ishak, 
garbed as pilgrims, join a motley moon- 
lit assemblage that is piously setting 
out from Bagdad on the Golden Road 
to Samarkand, singing: 


HASSAN. Sweet to ride forth at evening 
from the wells, 
When shadows pass gigantic on the 
sand, 
And softly through the silence beat the 
bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand. 


ISHAK. We travel not for trafficking 
alone; 
By hotter winds our fiery hearts are 
fanned: 
For lust. of knowing what should not be 
known, 


We take the Golden Road to Samarkand. 

MASTER OF THE CARAVAN. Open the 
gate, O watchman of the night! 

THE WATCHMAN. Ho, travelers, I open. 
For what land 

Leave you the dim-moon city of delight? 

MERCHANTS. (With a shout.) We take 
the Golden Road to Samarkand! 
(The Caravan passes through the 
gate.) 

WATCHMAN. (Consoling the women.) 

What would ye, ladies? It was ever thus. 
Men are unwise and_ curiously 
planned. 

A WoMAN. They have their dreams, and 
do not think of us. (The Watchman 
closes the gate.) 

VOICES OF THE CARAVAN. (In the distance 
singing.) We take the Golden Road 
to Samarkand. 
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Censors Are Bleaching Plays Abroad 


London a Puritan, Paris a Prude, As Compared With New York 


has been studying plays and 

theatrical conditions in various 
European capitals for some weeks past 
and reports London to be more puritan- 
ical and Paris more prudish than New 
York ever threatened to be in the hey- 
day of Comstockery. In London, he 
writes to the New York American, the 
undress of a dusky maiden in the Eng- 
lish production of “The White Cargo,” 
which ran in New York last season, was 
voted as an offense against ordinary 
decency, and its unpleasantly realistic 
dialogue was roundly censured. One 
critic remarked that the appearance of 
the colored heroine in her décolleté 
clothes tended to reduce “The White 
Cargo” to the level of the lowest revue. 
Wycherly’s old comedy, “The Country 
Wife,” and Congreve’s antique, “The 
Old Bachelor,” have been revived in 
London and are denounced as unadul- 
terated filth. The fact that these plays 
are usually regarded as classics is no 
argument in their favor. An English 
actor who endorses the plaints of the 
critics wonders how it is that actors and 
actresses can lend themselves to the 
speaking of such lewd dialogue. 

As an instance of the rigors of 
British censorship is cited a new play 
by A. A. Milne, being presented by Sir 
Gerald du Maurier in London under the 
title “To Have the Honor.” It was 
originally christened by its author “To 
Meet the Prince.” Instantly, however, 
the censor stepped in with objections 
and the piece was not allowed to pro- 
ceed until Milne had succumbed to this 
censorship. “Having seen the slight 
little play,” writes Alan Dale, “I can’t 
for the life of me see why the original 
title should not have stood, as there was 
not the slightest intention of satire lev- 
eled at any living title, and certainly 
the play could not have been mistaken 
for any attempt to suggest the Prince 
of Wales.” 


A LAN DALE, of the Hearst press, 


Of the severe and equally inexplicable 
censorship of Charles Rann Kennedy’s 
play, “The Chastening,” this American 
observer says: 


“If the censor had been a kind-hearted 
philanthropic gentleman, I could have 
understood this ban as a protest against 
a singularly dull and uninteresting af- 
fair. We saw it in New York and no 
kindly censor stepped in and redeemed 
us from afternoons of utter boredom. 
However, the ban here was not due to 
anything but the inexplicable censorship. 
The play was considered unsuitable for 
the stage in the opinion of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the performances ar- 
ranged for the theater were not allowed 
to take place, at least publicly. Rann Ken- 
nedy was therefore compelled to produce 
‘The Chastening’ at St. Paul’s, playing the 
role of the carpenter, with Edith Wynne 
Matthison as the Virgin and Miss Mar- 
garet Gage in the other réle. The piece 
was given free in this church and has 
been duly advertised. It was followed by 
prayer and hymn and was really a part 
of the service. There was a blue-decked 
platform before the altar and this was 
the stage. 

“The production’: of such a play as 
‘Queen Victoria,’ done by the Equity in 
New York, would be quite out of the ques- 
tion in London, even though one carried 
away from it nothing but the most ami- 
able memories of the late sovereign.” 


Vehement outcries against Parisian 
prudery are reported, a book on the 
subject having just been issued by 
Lionel Dautrec. Jean Richepin, of the 
Académie Francaise, is quoted in this 
book as protesting vehemently against 
“the absurdity of justice controlling lit- 
erature.” All of which seems to be in- 
spired by an anti-vice bill in France that 
has the endorsement of Premier Herriot 
and has passed the preliminary stages. 

It is announced that the very moment 
he assumed power, Premier Herriot as- 
serted that he wanted to revive two blue 

(Continued on page 337) 
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Courtesy of London Sketch 


HASSAN, IN THE ENGLISH PLAY OF THAT NAME TO BE PRODUCED 
IN AMERICA THIS FALL, IS A BAGDAD CONFECTIONER WITH A 
TASTE FOR THE ARTS AND PHILOSOPHY 
His love for the courtesan Yasmin is unrequited until he gains the Caliph’s 
favor. Then she smiles on him. In his later disgrace, she mocks him and 
Hassan joins the caravan on the Golden Road to Samarkand. 
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© International 
A BOTTICELLI MASTERPIECE IN THE GARDNER COLLECTION 
This painting, known as the “Chigi Madonna,” is one of many art-treasures 
which the late Mrs. Jack Gardner gathered in her palace in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetta, and left to the city of Boston. In the same collection are splendid 
examples of Titian, Raphael, Durer and Girogione. 
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© L'Illustration 
HINDU TEMPLE OF DILWARA A MARVEL OF SCULPTURAL ART 
It is midway between Bombay and Delhi, and this is the first time a profane 
camera ever clicked in the sacred and magnificent interior. 
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“THE AVIATOR” 
§ This symbolic statue by Augustus Lukeman is to be erected by Mrs. Louis | 
= Bennett, of West Virginia, in honor of the American aviators, including her son, 

pi . It is in bronze, 7!4 ft. high. 


See 
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ee 








© Kadei & Herbert . 


GIFT OF THE RAINBOW DIVISION TO THE FRENCH GENERAL GOURAUD 

In modeling these heroic figures of a French soldier flanked by a French cavalry- 

man and a young American, M. Maxine Real del Sarte worked from a photo- | 
graph of Quentin Roosevelt for the latter figure. 
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“MORNING,” A MASTERPIECE OF THE 1924 PARIS SALON 
Paul Chabas, whose “September Morn” created a sensation some 15 years ago, 
is reacclaimed for the above portrayal of a modern naiad at dawn. 
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(Continued from page 328) 
laws of the vintage of 1805 and 1921 
covering all sorts of outrages against 
public morals. The protection of tour- 
ists is declared to be one reason for this. 
Asa result, “Paris is on the verge of be- 
coming sedate. The display of so-called 
spicy books has been entirely stopped. 
On the boulevards and in the arcades, 
where this kind of literature could al- 
ways be obtained for the asking, there 
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is nothing of the sort. Works crowned 
by the Académie have taken their place 
and you can search Paris for any of the 
novels that were formerly as thick as 
leaves from Vallombrosa. Only in the 
revues, which are still undressed, can 
the tourist find the material for 
which he seeks in the French metropo- 
lis, and presumably this is due to the 
fact that Paris doesn’t really see any- 
thing objectionable in them.” 





Jazz Comes to Stay 


Its Development Is the Future of American Music 


contribution to the arts, which is 

as thoroughly and typically Amer- 
ican as the Monroe Doctrine, the Fourth 
of July or baseball—has not only come 
to stay but has a bright and assured 
future, is being recognized by an in- 
creasing number of critics and musi- 
cians. To Irving Berlin “it is the 
rhythmic beat of our every-day lives. 
Its swiftness is interpretive of our 
verve and speed and ceaseless activity. 
When commuters no longer rush for 
trains, when taxicabs pause at corners, 
when business men take afternoon 
siestas, then, perhaps, jazz will pass.” 
This popular composer is ambitious to 
write an operatic score in jazz and be- 
lieves the ragtime symphony will also 
be achieved, however remote it may 
seem at this time. 

Jazz music must no longer crack the 
ear-drums to win attention, according 
to Paul Whiteman, who goes on to say 
prophetically, in the New York Times, 
that “the progress made in this field in 
the past ten years is conclusive evidence 
that the future of jazz is assured. ‘The 
fact that a small orchestra playing pop- 
ular music can outdraw by far a huge 
symphony organization clearly shows 
the verdict of the American people.” 

W. J. Henderson, the veteran music 
critic of the New York Herald-T ribune, 
sees the future of jazz in the hands of 
musicians themselves, not of the high- 
brows, but of “those with a gift for 
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this kind of composition who are will- 
ing to study the art of music seriously 
and go at jazz compositions with a tech- 
nical equipment as good as that of the 
scholastic writer of symphonies.” Hen- 
derson finds jazz music in a perilous 
condition, artistically speaking, because 
just at present its makers have worked 
their two or three old patterns almost 
to death. 

Answering the pertinent question, 
“What is jazz?” this critic informs us 
that jazz is not ragtime, the old-fash- 
ioned syncopated melody developed from 
certain types of negro music, the fun- 
damental characteristic of which was 
the misplacement of leading accents. On 
the contrary: 


“Jazz was originally the introduction 
of portamento effects on the trombone. 
Afterward the ingenious players of the 
popular music found out how to produce 
these wailing, sliding tones on other in- 
struments, and now at last we have such 
a wizard as Ross Gorman, who can evoke 
the laugh of a hyena from a clarinet and 
the bark of a dog from a hecklephone. 
The shrieking of cats, the baying of 
hounds and the crowing of roosters are 
not essential to jazz music. They have 
been made a part of ‘it because such in- 
strumental antics amuse the crowd... . 
Portamento effects on wind instruments 
are the real jazz.” 


The foregoing description of jazz 
should indicate the nature of the or- 
chestral body. A jazz orchestra, as con- 
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trasted with symphony orchestra of sev- 
enty-five strings to fourteen wood wind 
and eleven brass instruments, shows a 
decided preponderance of wind instru- 
ments and leans naturally toward those 
of the greatest flexibility. The flute 
and the horn are not much in demand. 
The body of the celebrated Whitman 
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orchestra, in full concert strength, con- 
tains eight violins, two double basses, a 
banjo, a piano, a celesta, two trumpets, 
exchangeable with fliigelhorns;. two 
trombones, two horns and three players 
operating the whole family of saxo- 
phones, a family of oboes and another 
of clarinets. 


The Teed of the Theater 


Plays Needed for the Masses, Not the Classes 


HE trend of the theater is, accord- 

] ing to Richard Herndon, writing 

in the New York Evening Post, 
the same to-day as it was ten, twenty 
or thirty years ago; in fact, it is the 
same as it always has been—the sup- 
port of such offerings as have the wid- 
est appeal, thereby insuring popularity 
and bringing profits to the producer on 
his investment. At the same time, this 
successful play producer is “afraid that, 
as a nation, we are far more commercial 
in our tastes as regards the theater 
than we were fifty years ago. It is true 
that in New York artistic performances 
have met with a certain degree of 
financial profit, but these same produc- 
tions when taken on tour have been ut- 
terly ignored and their seasons brought 
to a sudden end.” 

Mr. Herndon has little faith in the 
endowed theater as a means to a higher 
artistic end and he believes that “our 
theaters will house the finest of dra- 
matic art in playwriting only when the 
public takes sufficient interest in such 
productions and expresses it through 
the box office.” In the philosophy of 
this producer, the odds in the betting 
on the success of an “artistic play” is 
over a million to one against its ulti- 
mate money success, and he has come 
to the conclusion that “the public 
wants entertainment sans mental exer- 
tion; plays that entertain, amuse and in- 
terest—the masses—not the classes.” 

Rosalie Stewart, another eminently 
successful play producer, while of the 
opinion that “a producer has no busi- 


ness in the theater unless he or she is 
motivated by a desire to uplift the 
drama, entertain or instruct,” is con- 
vinced that “comedies rather than deep 
dramas can show the heartbeat of the 
average American better than just the 
ordinary drama tinged with comedy 
moments.” For: 


“Americans have a delicious sense of 
humor, which is evidenced even when 
tragedy hovers at our very doors. It is 
this brighter outlook across the horizon of 
temporary despair that gives us a forti- 
tude in sorrow, the envy of other nationali- 
ties. .. . Consequently, through the medium 
of comedy are to be most effectively de- 
picted American home life and manners, 
since the traits of a nation are usually 
manifested in the droll actions and say- 
ings of commonplace people when they are 
least conscious that the eye of the trained 
observer is upon them. I have found that 
dramas concern themselves more with plot, 
usually magnified out of proportion to 
actuality, and so fail in giving the on- 
looker the true picture of the American 
mind and home. 

“When Bert French, whose tragic 
death came on the eve of the premiére 
performance of ‘The Show-Off,’ and I de- 
cided to produce full-length plays, we felt 
no serious attempt had been made to de- 
pict American home life as it really was, 
stripped of the tinsel dramatists used to 
sustain interest. . . . I do not mean to 
imply, however, that dramas fail to serve 
their purpose in bringing home the mes- 
sage of the American family, but I do 
say and maintain that the same picture 
can be more effectively portrayed through 
comedy.” 
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Why Latin America Mistrusts Us 
Southern Republics Resent Our League of Nations Attitude 


norant of the portentous expan- 

sion of their country’s imperial- 
ism in the Latin Republics to the south 
of them, and that they are living in a 
fool’s paradise when they think these 
neighbors regard them with respect 
and affection, are the strong assertions 
of Samuel Guy Inman, South American 
student, in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Out of the twenty Latin-American 
countries, accdrding to Inman, only six 
remain independent to-day of American 
control. These six are Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Venezuela. Six others are under the 
thumb of American armed forces and 
official American commissions; these 
are Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Pan- 
ama, Nicaragua and Honduras. Five 
others are controlled by official Amer- 
ican advisers who may at any time sum- 
mon the support of troops—Salvador, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. 
Finally, there are three—Guatemala, 
Costa Rica and Mexico—dominated by 
North American financiers, though not 
appointed by Washington. 

Not all writers agree with Inman that 
this expansion of American influence is 
evil. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, in 
Foreign Affairs, and Neville O’Neill, in 
the New York Herald-Tribune, laud the 
Hughes administration for its vigorous, 
positive attitude in Pan-American af- 
fairs which has averted some revolu- 
tions, stopped others, settled disputes 
such as the Tacna-Arica controversy 
between Peru and Chile, and withal ex- 
tended “friendship and the helping 
hand” to our weaker neighbors. These 
writers feel that the latter must owe us 
gratitude for our benevolent influence. 

But Inman declares that if we think 
we have the friendship of any South 
Americans, except officials whom our 
influence keeps in office, we are mightily 
mistaken. Our former friends are no 
longer defending us, and the Spanish 
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press is growing constantly more bitter. 
The countries where we have not pene- 
trated are trembling for fear that the 
evil day is at hand. “We are develop- 
ing our Irelands, our Egypts, and our 
Indias,” he writes; “we are piling up 
hatreds, suspicions, records for exploi- 
tation and destruction of sovereignty in 
Latin America, such as have never failed 
in all history to react in war, and defeat 
of high moral and spiritual ideals.” 

The Latin Americans can see no con- 
sistency in our “benevolence” toward 
them. They do not know when to ex- 
pect us to encourage, or even promote, 
a revolution, and when to expect us to 
put our foot down on one. They cannot 
see why we have declined to send them 
educational commissions on the pretext 
that these commissions would be inter- 
ference in their internal affairs, at the 
same time that we sell them war muni- 
tions and offer them naval missions. We 
are willing to direct their bellicose activ- 
ities, but not their school systems. The 
South-Americans see with alarm the 
way our financiers are gathering into 
their fingers the financial reins which 
were once held by Europeans; and they 
resent American insistence that their 
disputes should not be settled by the 
League of Nations, of which they are 
members. Inman declares they do not 
see why they should be deprived of its 
benefits because we choose not to join. 

It is true, Inman says, that our “men 
have often built good roads, established 
sanitary codes, and enforced peace.” But 
this is at the cost of friendships which 
should be our primary care. And, In- 
man concludes, “even if such a pro- 
gramme should help Latin America, the 
people of the United States cannot go on 
destroying with impunity the sover- 
eignty of other peoples, however weak, 
cutting across the principles for which 
our fathers fought, without the re- 
action being shown throughout our 
whole body politic.” 
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Who Really Won the Olympic Games? 


Critics Challenge Score System Which Gave America Victory 


HE Olympic games closed this 
TT year on July 27 in Paris with 
great glory for American and Fin- 
nish participants, but also with wide- 
spread misgivings as to the general suc- 
cess of the whole event. A mass of 
criticism has appeared both in America 
and abroad, directed, on the one hand, 
at the score system which it is alleged 
fails to give a true notion of the ath- 
letic prowess of the various peoples; 
and, on the other hand, at the deplorable 
evidences of international ill feeling 
aroused among spectators who had not 
learned to be good losers. 
Various American editorial writers 
have called attention to the inherent un- 


ulation of one million, or Sweden with 
six, triumphed. Even an English or 
French victory, with their forty mil- 
lions each, would be something of a re- 
flection on America. The New York 
Telegram and Mail “hesitates to think” 
where America would have stood in the 
score had the population of Finland and 
the other nations been as great as ours, 
but statisticians advance where this 
newspaper has feared jo tread, re-ar- 
ranging with startling results the score 
on the basis of population. 

The complete and final score of this 
year’s Olympiad nad been officially an- 
nounced in the American newspapers as 
follows: 





fairness of inter- 
national contests 
in which all na- 
tions, irrespective 
of size, compete 
on a single foot- 
ing. No one would 
think of matching 
a football team 
made up of only 
five players or 
fewer against 
another with the 
full complement 
of 11. Yet, as the 
New York Sun 
suggests, are not 
the foreign na- 
tions engaging in 
an equally hope- 
less struggle 
when they face 
greater America? 
We can choose the 
best athletes from 
105,000,000. No 
matter how skill- 
ed they might be, 
it would be a 
miracle if Es- 
thonia with a pop- 








NEW WORLD’S RECORDS ESTAB- 
LISHED DURING THE EIGHTH 
OLYMPIAD 
@ 10,000-metre run: W. Ritola of 

Finland, 30 min., 23 1/5 secs. 

@ 400-metre low hurdles: F. M. Tay- 
lor of Grinnell College, Ia., 52 3/5 secs. 
@ Running broad jump: R. Legendre 
of Newark A. C., 25 ft., 6 in. 

G 3,000-metre steeplechase: W. Ritola 
of Finland, 9 min., 33 3/5 secs. 

@ 400-metre run: E. H. Liddell of 
Great Britain, 47 3/5 secs. 

@ Hop-step-and-jump: A. W. Winter 
of Australia, 50 ft., 11 3/16 in. 

@ 400-metre relay:, U5. Team (Hus- 
sey, Clark, Murchison, Coney), 41 
secs. 

@ 1,600-metre relay: U. S. Team 
McDonald, Steverson, Cochran, Helf- 
rich), 3 min., 16 secs. 

@ 800 metre relay swim: U. S. team, 
9 min., 53 2/5 secs. 

@ 1,500-metre free style: Andrew 
Charlton of Australia, 20 min., 6 3/5 
secs. 

@ 100 metre back-stroke, women: 
Miss Sybil Bauer of U. S., 1 min., 
23 1/5 secs. 

@ 400-metre relay, women: U. S. 
team, 4 mia., 58 4/5 secs. 








- U. S.-saw 94 
France ..64 
Sweden ..44.5 
Britain ..41.25 
. Finland .34 

. Norway .31.25 
. Switz’d ..29.5 
s Maly ....26.95 
- Holland ..19 

. Belgium .17.75 
. Denmark 17 

. Arg’tina .13 

. Uruguay 10 

. Hungary . 
. C-Slov. .. 
. Esthonia . 
. Austria .. 
. Rumania.. 
. Y’slavia . 
. Spain 
. Australia. 
. Portugal .. 
. So. Africa 
— - oe 
. Egypt ... .75 
. Poland .. .25 
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When revised 
by taking into ac- 
count the size of 
the contestants, 
the fifteen who 
would head the 
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REASSESSING THE OLYMPIC SCORE 
































WINNING AGAINST ODDS 
A snapshot of the famous Franco-American Rugby game which the Americans won 17 to 3, 
while the mob booed and jeered them and mobbed two of their compatriots. 
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list would be arranged approximately 
as follows: 


Bs NE PSs Gc la co deen cites 84.5 
Bo PE 8 fbi occawsnededewdes 76.5 
ois etal wi ciaeteiale 50.5 
ee re rE 49 
Gi We, Gk ha eaiiewivesass 44.5 
Gi Sonics oh Deon ea toeciaae 40.6 
Dec CI 6s diatecddo eed 46d am 38.3 
CS to Sie lo dsack sixes 19 
OD: eee) Jivadecs heaton 14.9 
SD: ee xis 5.5 6. cew able sheic 10 
Oh Is orc his ohena ase aan 9.1 
12... Gomme BPO .oc co kk cwcwces 7 
Ds. I on bad ckecean eis 6.8 
14. Weed Beebe <6 icc ccc cscs 6.1 


95. icc oh genes oss si 5.3 


The other nations would follow with 
insignificant scores. 

This revision, placing America four- 
teenth, would be less flattering to Amer- 
ican vanity than the official one, but per- 
haps more just. It would bring home 
to Americans the fact that the achieve- 
ment of Uruguay, with a million and a 
half population, in winning 10 points, 
is more wonderful than our capture of 
94. It would throw into relief the fact 


that the Scandinavians and Swiss are 
the peoples of most athletic physique. 
They do not share the American’s keen 
interest in competitive games, such as 
football and baseball, but on the other 
hand their sports are democratic, every- 
one participating in them. Our athletes, 
as the Chicago Tribune observes, are 
rather specialists intensively and scien- 
tifically trained, instead of supreme 
products of universal athletic activity. 

Because of the “shameful disorder, 
storms of abuse, free fights, and drown- 
ing of national anthems of friendly na- 
tions by shouting and booing,” the Lon- 
don Times feels that the death-knell of 
the Olympic games has been sounded, 
and its Paris correspondent writes that 
they “aggravate international bitter- 
nesses instead of soothing them.” He 
records the “persistent hostility” on the 
part of the crowds toward the Ameri- 
cans, whom he lauds for their “admir- 
able” behavior under the acute provoca- 
tion of gross rudeness. 

American opinion does not seem so 
pessimistic as English. It is recognized 
that the crowds exhibited lamentable 
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want of courtesy, but this is taken 
merely as evidence that the Olympic 
games have a task to perform in instill- 
ing a spirit of genuine sportsmanship 
in many foreign peoples. It is note- 
worthy that the highest good feeling 
existed_at all times_among_English- 
speaking and Baltic contestants. Colo- 
nel Robert M. Thompson, President of 
the American Olympic Committee, de- 
clares that suspension of the games 
would be an “international calamity,” 
and that the disagreeable expressions 
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of mob-feeling were not representative 
of national feeling and were repudiated 
by all officials. He predicts that the 
next Olympiad will be held in Holland 
and the following one in America. The 
New York Sun and the World assert edi- 
torially that if the nations of the world 
cannot play together, they cannot be ex- 
pected to work together, and the World 
adds with stoic faith that “the only an- 
swer to the attitude of the crowd at 
Colombes is continued participation 
with unaltered equanimity. ” 





Has Mount Everest Been Conquered? 
Britons Are Believed to Have Scaled It Before They Died 


climbed? This year’s British 

expedition against Mount Ever- 
est ended in tragedy, with the loss of 
two of its best men, but did it also end 
in failure? No one kncws, and prob- 
ably no one ever will know. Leigh Mal- 
lory and A. C. Irvine were last seen 
at ten minutes before one o’clock on 
June 8 “going strong” toward the sum- 
mit of the earth’s highest peak and 
only 775 feet below their goal. Success 
seemed within their grasp. But they 
never returned, and in the inscrutable 
mystery of their disappearance is 
shrouded the great secret whether these 
two men succeeded in mastering the 
mountain before succumbing to it. 

The climax of the 1924 expedition 
was dramatic. Prolonged bad weather 
had threatened to deprive the climbers 
of any real opportunity to make a dash 
for the top, but the sky finally cleared 
and on June 8 the attempt was made 
under the best conditions. With the aid 
of porters, Mallory and Irvine had 
reached Camp 6, consisting of a low tent 
on an inconspicuous ledge of rock 27,000 
feet high, the night before. The next 
morning they sent their porters down, 
with instructions to the party to keep 
their telescopes trained on the dome that 
caps the summit, and were off. Their 
supporter, Mr. Odell, spent the day at 


H* the top of the world been 


Camp 5 (25,000 feet), and he was the 
last to see them. Here are his words: 


“At 12.50, just after I had emerged in 
a state of jubilation at finding the first 
definite fossils on Everest, there was a 
sudden clearing of the atmosphere, and 
the entire summit, ridge and final peak 
of Everest were unveiled. My eyes be- 
came fixed on one tiny black spot sil- 
houetted on a small snowcrest beneath a 
rock-step in the ridge, and the black spot 
moved. Another black spot became appar- 
ent and moved up the snow to join the 
other on the crest. The first then ap- 
proached the great rock-step and shortly 
emerged at the top; the second did like- 
wise. Then the whole fascinating vision 
vanished, enveloped in cloud once more.” 


Nothing more was ever heard of 
the two men. Theodolite observations 
showed the spot where they were last 
seen to have an altitude of 28,227 feet, 
99 feet higher than had ever before 
been reached. They were behind their 
time schedule, but in Mr. Odell’s opin- 
ion “they should have reached the sum- 
mit at 4 p. m. at latest, unless some un- 
foreseen and particularly difficult ob- 
stacle presented itself on the final pyra- 
mid.” But this is improbable and “the 
two most likely explanations of their 
failure to return were a fall or inability 
to reach camp before darkness set in. 
. .. I consider it very probable that 
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they sheltered in 
some rock gecess 
and fell asleep, 
and a painless 
death followed, 
due to the exces- 
sive cold at those 
altitudes. ... Con- 
sidering all the 
circumstances and 
the position they 
had reached on 
the mountain, I 
am of ,the opinion 
that Mallory and 
Irvine|must have 
reached the sum- 
mit.” 

This year’s ex- 
pedition was the 
third assault that 
the English have 
made on Mount 
Everest, and Mal- 
lory had partici- 
pated in both the 
earlier efforts. As 
Colonel Norton, 
commander of the 
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party, writes, 
Mallory had _ be- 


come “the living 
soul of the offen- 
sive; the thing 
had become a per- 
sonal matter with 
him, and was ulti- 
mately somewhat 
different from 
what it was to 
the rest of us.” 
When asked why 
he wished to 
reach the top of 
the great Tibetan 
mountain, Mal- 
lory had replied 
simply, “Because 
it is there,” anda 
few days before 
the end he had 
written, with 
what now appears 
a premonition of 
tragedy, that the 
coming dash would 
be the final effort, 
“for better or 


a 





























| where they were last seen, “going strong’ toward the summit. 
Leigh Mallory (left) and A, C. Irvine, who never returned from their dash for the top. 


| THE MEN AND THEIR ENEMY 
View of Mount Everest, showing routé followed by climbers, their highest camp, and the point 
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worse: we expect no mercy from Ever- 
est.” Irvine, his companion, was a 
youth of 22, a brilliant athlete just out 
of Oxford, who was a new member of 
the party this year. 

The question of another expedition 
against Mount Everest in the near fu- 
ture will not be taken up until the party 
now returning from Tibet reaches Eng- 
land and can discuss the subject with 
their backers. Editorial and expert 
opinion, however, is generally agreed 
that the triumph over Everest is now 
only a matter of a few years. Each as- 
sault so far has made the explorers more 
familiar with the great mountain’s 
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habits and more expert in surmounting 
the dangers and difficulties it puts in 
their way. Whether Mallry and Irvine 
reached the summit may never be 
learned, but it is certain that they came 
nearer to it than man had ever done 
before. They were using compressed 
oxygen to counteract the debilitating ef- 
fects of the rarefied atmosphere, and it 
appears probable that the summit will 
finally be reached only with the aid of 
this gas. Two other climbers without 
the aid of oxygen found themselves this 
year unable to make any headway above 
the 28,100 line, which is some 900 feet 
below the top. 





Illiteracy in the United States 
More than Four Million Voters Unable to Read and Write 


in the United States who do not 

know how to read and write to 
decide a national election, if they were 
organized. According to the National 
Education Association, illiterate voters 
number 4,333,111 out of a potential vot- 
ing population of about 50,000,000. In- 
cluding those who do not have the right 
of suffrage, the total of American illit- 
erates is placed by the Federal Census 
Bureau at 4,931,905, but it is asserted 
that the number is probably twice as 
great, since the census authorities ac- 
cept the word of those they count with- 
out submitting them to an examination. 
America is far behind many foreign 
nations in point ot literacy. England, 
Germany and all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have reduced illiteracy to a negli- 
gible figure, confined chiefly to mental 
incompetents, whereas in the United 
States there are 110 counties where 
one-quarter of the population is blind 
to the written page, and in some of 
which the percentage exceeds one-half. 
The foreign-born illiterates—1,763,- 
740—reside chiefly in industrial States 
where the educational system is good, 
and as many of the individuals in ques- 
tion are well along in years, the prob- 
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lem is resolving itself as the older gen- 
eration passes away. Many cities pro- 
vide special classes for their benefit. 

Native-born illiteracy is a problem of 
the rural regions, particularly in the 
South. There are 1,842,161 Negroes 
who have not been taught to read and 
write, and almost as many whites — 
1,763,740. In many regions of the 
South the population is as ignorant as 
in Spain, Russia or Peru. Not only 
does this prevent their fulfilling their 
duties as citizens; it renders them in- 
capable of responding to educational 
efforts for the control of diseases such 
as the hookworm affliction to which they 
are peculiarly addicted. 

Strangely enough, the number of 
illiterate males in the United States ex- 
ceeds that of females, the official figures 
being respectively 2,540,209 and 2,391,- 
696. In Europe the education of boys 
has always been more advanced than 
that of girls. Here, it seems, girls are 
allowed to remain in schools to become 
“finished” while the services of boys are 
drafted on the farm or in the factory. 
Almost 1,200,000 of American illiter- 
ates are beyond 55 years of age and 
their condition is considered generally 
beyond educational remedy. 
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The Feminine Taste in Legislation 


American Women Are Leaning Heavily on Uncle Sam 


what she has done with the vote 

and by what she is endeavoring to 
do with it, paternalistic by nature and 
habit? Must she be regarded as a 
survival of the system in which the 
chief authority of family, or tribe, re- 
sided in the eldest valid male ascen- 
dant? George Madden Martin (Mrs. 
Attwood R. Martin), who raises these 
questions in the Atlantic Monthly, goes 
on to answer them in the affirmative. 
Her position is that women are in- 
clined to be ruled by their hearts rather 
than by their heads, and that they tend 
to indorse the spirit of legislation with- 
out much regard for the method by 
which it is to be carried through. 

The net results, up to date, of the 
political activities of fourteen national 
women’s organizations, concentrated in 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee in Washington, are thus summed 
up by Mrs. Martin: 


T° the American woman, judged by 


“They put their strength behind and 
won—or aided in winning—the following 
measures :— 

“The Sheppard-Towner law. ‘A mea- 
sure for woman, won by women,’ designed 
to secure through combined Federal and 
State aid the protection of mothers and 
new-born babies. 

“The Cable law. ‘A measure of straight 
feminism,’ establishing through Federal 
control the right of a married woman to 
citizenship independent of her husband. 

“They also:— 

“Made permanent: The Woman’s Bu- 
reau of The United States Department of 
Labor. 

“Helped to secure: The bill for the re- 
classification of the Federal Civil Service. 

“Gave assistance in passing: The Voight 
bill to prevent the shipment of ‘filled milk’ 
in interstate commerce. 

“Exerted pressure to get: A Federal 
Coal Commission appointed. 

“Measures asked for by women, but not 
yet won, are:— 

“The continuance of the Inter-Depart- 


mental Social Hygiene Board by its trans- 
ference to the Department of Justice. 

“A Child Labor Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

“The Fess Amendment to increase ap- 
propriations for training in home eco- 
nomics. 

“A uniform divorce law. 

“The Sterling-Towner, or Steriing-Reed 
Bill, as it is now called. A measure ask- 
ing for a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion, with a Secretary in the Cabinet, and 
one hundred million dollars annually to 
be distributed: fifteen millions for the 
maintaining of the Department, and 
eighty-five millions for distribution among 
the States under this Secretary.” 


All of which goes to show, in Mrs. 
Martin’s view, that women are as yet 
politically immature. There are excel- 
lent measures here, she concedes, but 
they are in their nature paternalistic 
and tend toward a centering of the gov- 
erning power and a piling up of the 
bureaucratic system. “It seems to me,” 
Mrs. Martin says, “that Uncle Sam in 
the minds of the American woman to- 
day stands in her political world as the 
Southern father stood in his household; 
as the strong arm of her lord and 
master stood to the earlier woman; that 
is, as the agent or instrument, the 
authority or vested power, through 
which the individual, or the individual 
group, shall and must move to obtain 
its ends.” What is needed, we are told, 
is a renaissance of the doctrine of 
States’ rights; a recognition of the 
principle of decentralization; a realiza- 
tion, above all, on the part of women 
that they ought to do things themselves 
instead of calling on Uncle Sam. “It al- 
most would seem that the American 
woman does not grasp that our Federal 
government, in order to give one hun- 
dred million dollars to the States every 
year for education, must take these same 
hundred millions out of the pockets of 
the people in these States.” 
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The Founder of Quakerism 


Why George Fox Is Still a Living Influence 


F George Fox, the first Quaker, is 
| speaking to the world, with living 

accents, three hundred years after 
his birth, it must be because he stands 
for something that the world respects 
and needs. That something is spiritual 
insight—the power to see back of the 
appearance of things to their reality 
and to find that reality a spiritual one. 
In two books* and in a score of articles 
celebrating his tercentenary, we get the 
impression that George Fox, like John 
Wesley, brought a sense of the im- 
mediacy of spiritual ideas to common 
men with an insistency that could not 
be denied. “He stands forth,” his 
principal interpreter, Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones, of Haverford College, declares, “‘a 
true specimen of an apostolic man and 
heroic reformer, absolutely sincere, 
honest, brave, uncompromising and 
with an eye single for the light of God 
in his soul.” 

The crisis which led Fox, at the age 
of twenty-three, to a consciousness of 
his mission can be clearly traced. He 
had been, it seems, an_ introspec- 
tive youth, tormented by depression, 
tempted to sin, and unable to make up 
his mind as to what he wanted to do. 
His father, a weaver and a devout mem- 
ber of the Church of England, had been 
unable to meet his difficulties. He 
wandered about the Midlands of Eng- 
land, seeking help and guidance from 
priests and “tender people”; but they 
could not, he tells us, “speak to his 
condition.” One priest recommended 
blood-letting, another advised him to 
marry, a third suggested tobacco and 
psalm-singing. “Empty hollow casks” 
they seemed to him, all. 

Gradually his condition improved. 
He began to see gleams of light and to 
get “openings” which made his heart 





*THE JOURNAL OF GEORGE Fox. A Revised 
Text Prepared by Norman Penney. Dutton. 

THE LIFE AND MESSAGE OF GEORGE FOX: 
1624-1924. By Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan. 


leap with joy. The first of these came 
to him like a voice from heaven, say- 
ing: “There is one, even Jesus Christ, 
that can speak to thy condition.” From 
that moment, when it was revealed to 
him that “being educated at Oxford or 
Cambridge does not necessarily make 
men fit to be ministers,” and that “God 
does not dwell in temples made with 
hands,” his message began to shape 
itself. The message was to be associ- 
ated with oddities of conduct (such as 
the refusal to take off the hat to any 
person) and with oddities of speech 
(such as the “thou” and “thee” which 
were to be used toward all as empha- 
sizing the abolition of caste-lines). But 
through all limitations and peculiarities, 
the “inward light” that had come to 
Fox was to shine out with increasing 
clearness. 

The gist of it all was that religion is 
a matter of experience, and that every 
man and woman is a priest and the final 
judge of the truth or falsity of re- 
ligious dogma. This gospel was even 
more revolutionary than that of Martin 
Luther, and it got its exponents into 
all kinds of trouble. One of their cus- 
toms was to enter churches at ser- 
vice time and denounce the parson to 
his parishioners. Their rewards were 
kicks and blows and imprisonment and 
even death. 

Fox himself was imprisoned six 
times, the first time for interrupting a 
sermon in a Nottingham church in the 
manner described. Once, at Ulverston, 
where his preaching caused a riot and a 
mob fell on him with sticks and staves, 
he stretched out his arms and said with 
a loud voice: “Strike again; here are 
my arms, my head and my cheeks.” On 
another occasion, near the city of 
Lichfield, he took off his shoes, then 
walked through the streets, crying: 
“Woe unto the bloody city of Lichfield!” 
On a fourth occasion he was pressed 
into military service, but refused to 
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take up arms on the ground that war is 
rooted in the “lusts” of men. 


The “Quakers” are said to have 
been so-called because they literally 
“quaked,” that is they were moved with 
emotion and trembled in their meet- 
ings and especially when they prayed. 
William Penn, who founded the State 
of Pennsylvania, said of Fox, “The 
most awful, living reverent frame was 
his in prayer’; while Oliver Cromwell 
was moved to tears by Fox’s sincerity. 
The official title of the church that Fox 
founded without clergy, officials, doc- 
trines, sacrament or policy was the 
“Society of Friends.” Women were 
given an equal place in it with men. It 
expressed itself in the ‘meeting’? where 
all gathered for living communion until 
the Spirit moved them to spontaneous 
testimony or prayer. 

Fox traveled far afield and even came 
to America in behalf of his doctrines. 
He and his disciples have been associ- 
ated with prison reform and with every 
kind of humanitarian project. But, 
apart from their advocacy of direct re- 
ligious experience, the Quakers deserve 
most credit as champions of equality 
between the sexes and as pioneers of 
anti-militarism. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say, 
with the Baltimore Sun, that George 
Fox and the society which he founded 
were virtually the original human pro- 
ponents of an international league of 
peace. To that ideal they have been 
faithful through three hundred years 
of good report and ill report, and, 
strangely enough, they have finally man- 
aged to make themselves respected 
among the warring millions of a war- 
ring world, not inclined in general to 
think well of pacifists. One reason for 
this is found by the Swn in the fact that, 
while holding firmly to their convictions 
with regard to war, and refusing to join 
in it as combatants, they are especially 
active in all works of mercy, recon- 
struction and humanity wherever war 
has left the traces of its bloody and 
destructive hand. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Quaker opposition to war is not based 
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| MORE REVOLUTIONARY THAN MARTIN 
| LUTHER 
George Fox's idea of religion as a matter 
of direct and individual experience was so 
objectionable to his contemporaries that 
he barely survived their resentment. 


primarily on any objection to the use of 
force in itself, or even on the fact that 
war involves suffering and loss of life, 
but on the ground that it is both the 
“result and the cause of ambition, pride, 
greed, hatred and everything that is 
opposed to the mind of Christ, and that 
no end which can be attained can justify 
the use of such means.” Fox himself 
was what might be called an aggressive 
pacifist in matters of religion. The 
Sun reminds us: 


“He was a red-hot denouncer of what he 
considered the errors of other Christians, 
and was so impolite and unpleasant in tell- 
ing them how wrong they were that he 
spent a large part of his life in jail. He 
was an ardent and irrepressible mission- 
ary and propagandist; and though he did 
not lift up his hand against his neighbor’s 
cheek, he lifted up his voice against his 
neighbor’s perverted conscience and hurt 
his feelings worse than if he had beaten 
him with his big fists.” 
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Chaos As Part of the Divine Order 


A New and Startling View of the Cosmos 


believers have pointed to the 

starry system as proof of the 
workings of Divine Order in the uni- 
verse. Their argument is a powerful 
one and has often been regarded as 
unanswerable. But the time has come, 
according to Prof. Michael Pupin, when 
we must recognize the truth of an op- 
posite law—the law, namely, that col- 
lision and chaos are just as essential a 
part of the cosmic drama as harmony 
and order. Professor Pupin is think- 
ing of the new discoveries in physics 
when he makes this statement, and, in 
view of the fact that he is a great in- 
ventor and an acknowledged authority 
in this field, his words deserve the clos- 
est consideration. For thirty-five years 
he has been head of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering in Columbia 
University. His autobiography, “From 
Immigrant to Inventor,” was recently 
awarded a Pulitzer prize. 


Tati without number, religious 


The new law, as Professor Pupin in- , 


terprets it in an article in Scribner’s 
Magazine, does not so much supplant 
as supplement the older one. It leaves 
the majestic harmony of the spheres as 
we knew it. It concerns itself with the 
mysterious and almost invisible world 
of “molecules,” ‘atoms’ and “elec- 
trons.” 

The greatest scientists of our day 
are agreed that every atom of the 
material world is geometrically a faith- 
ful copy of a solar system. In many 
minds the idea has prevailed that the 
law and order of the larger constella- 
tions are repeated in their microscop- 
ical counterparts. But this, Professor 
Pupin tells us, is far from the case. 
For whereas, as he puts it, the mem- 
bers of our solar system have not 
changed their coordinated notions 
within the memory of man, the orbital 
motions of certain satellites in atoms 
“experience innumerable changes dur- 


ing each tiniest interval of time, due to 
collision with neighboring atoms.” 
Not only that; but, as Professor 
Pupin goes on to explain, it is the chaos 
and collision of these satellites that, 
for us as human beings, marks the 
significance of the entire process. “Jt 
is during these jumps, only, from one 
stable orbit to another, that the energy 
of the atom is radiated into space; 
nothing happens while the orbital satel- 
lite moves in the same stable orbit.” 
The study of these activities, it seems, 
began nearly two hundred years ago, 
when the steam-engine was invented 
and when men for the first time were 
learning how to harness the activities 
of hot bodies, like steam, and to trans- 
form their energy into useful purposes, 
such as lifting weights or driving the 
wheels of busy machines. “The steam- 
engine,” Professor Pupin writes, “is 
the oldest coordinator studied by man, 
and its study marked the beginning of 
a new science not, like Newton’s science 
of dynamics, inspired by the beauti- 
fully coordinated motions of celestial 
bodies, but of a most humble origin.” 
The electric dynamo and the galvanic 
cell which makes it possible to harness 
electrons in the service of man are cited 
by Professor Pupin as further illustra- 
tions of the use of chaotic forces. 
There is absolutely no limit, he inti- 
mates, to the use of these forces. “Not 
the earth, but the stars,” he says, “are 
recognized as the real seat of non-co- 
ordinated energy.” He continues: 


“We know that the chaotic activity of 
the molecules of hot terrestrial bodies is 
a feeble illustration, only, of the behavior 
of the molecules in luminous stars such as 
our sun. A very great, probably the 
greatest, part of the stellar energy is 
stored up in heat, the energy of non-co- 
ordinated motion of stellar molecules and 
atoms. The most complete picture of a 
chaos is our mental image of the non-co- 
ordinated motion of the molecules and 
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COSMOS AND CHAOS 





atoms of a young, white-hot 
star. Here we find a restless 
chaos of violent molecular col- 
lisions which is the primordial 
source of cosmic energy. The 
most striking illustration of 
prodigality is the lavishness 
with which radiation pours out 
into space the life energy of 
such a star. Nothing in this 
lavishness suggests the sordid 
question: How much of this 
non-coordinated energy is des- 
tined to be harnessed, and 
how much useful service will 
be gained from the harnessed 
stellar radiation? [Efficiency 
and waste are inventions of 
human experience. These words 
are unknown to the vocabulary 
of the luminous stars. A real- 
ization of the enormous energy 
capacity of these cosmic fur- 
naces and of the lavishness of 
expenditure of their activity 
makes one feel the omnipotence 
of the Creator and of his power 
to keep alive forever these 
celestia! fires.” 


The most inspiring of all 
the visions offered by Pro- 
fessor Pupin in his article is 
based on the idea of the re- 
ceiving instrument in the 
field of radio. 


He suggests © Underwood — 
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that just as the wave-length | 
of a message is in resonance, | 
or “in tune,” with the receiv- 
ing apparatus, so the ter- 
restrial atoms “resonate elec- 





Professor Pupin, of Columbia University, asserts that 
collision and chaos are just as essential a part of the 
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cosmic drama as harmony anc order. 








trically to some particular 
wave-length of the innumerable elec- 
trical waves transmitted to us by my- 
riads of solar atoms.” He concludes: 


“Here is a harmonious relationship be- 
tween our terrestrial globe and the stars 
of heaven, the existence of which appeals 
to our imagination, because of its simi- 
larity to harmonious human relationships. 
Neither the Psalmist of old, nor Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, Galileo and Newton in 
more recent times, ever suspected its ex- 
istence. The poets may have dreamed 
about it. We know it to-day, and this 
knowledge gives additional meaning to the 
Psalmist’s words of praise of the firma- 
ment, the handiwork of God. 


“The contemplation of apparently com- 
monplace terrestrial operations, first sug- 
gested by the humble steam-engine, leads 
us back to the stars, our first source of 
inspiration about the laws of material co- 
ordination. We appeal to them again for 
guidance in our attempts to interpret 
broadly the meaning of the laws of non- 
coordination. We return to them by a 
path which at first seemed to move along 
apparently sordid terrestrial ways, like 
questions of the efficiency of transforma- 
tion of the chaotic energy of steam into 
coordinated service. The path leads from 
the musty boiler-room on little earth to 
the glorious stars in the boundless 
heaven.” 
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Ranking Blake With Shakespeare 


Clemence Dane Pays Tribute to a Great Visionary 


springing up like mushrooms.” 

So Clemence Dane, the English 
novelist and playwright, has lately de- 
clared in the London Graphic. Miss 
Dane was thinking, when she made this 
statement, of a new study, “William 
Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols” 
(Houghton Mifflin), by S. Foster Da- 
mon, but she also had in mind Gil- 
christ’s life, Rossetti’s record, Swin- 
burne’s verdict and the monumental 
Ellis and Yeats, which are being sup- 
plemented, as she puts it, by studies, 
impressions, interpretations, critical 
essays, endless explanations of what he 
did and didn’t mean, “till one begins to 
fear that Blake himself will be as ef- 
fectively entombed beneath the accumu- 
lated judgments of his admirers as 
Shakespeare himself.” There is some- 
thing impressive, for Miss Dane, not 
only in this growing body of literature, 
but also in the way in which Blake is 
attaining higher and higher rank. She 
has wondered why even to-day, with a 


“Borin about William Blake are 








hundred years to lend perspective, Eng- 
land, taking its great place among the 
creative peoples because it produced 
William Shakespeare, seldom remembers 
that it can equally well claim prece- 
dence as the home of William Blake; 
and she rejoices that there are signs 
of change. “Those Levites of the arts, 
the occasional picture and poetry lovers 
who, from a small purse, satisfy their 
own tastes, whether they are fashion- 
able or not,” she says, “have, of course, 
long been Blake’s followers, picking up 
now and again some amazing rainbow 
of a water-color, some Last Judgment, 
some elf with a marigold, and then 
walking home to take down a much-read 
volume, and discover in it ever lovelier 
meanings to a snatch of verse they had 
once learned to gabble from their First 
Reader.” She continues: 


“To discover the familiar ‘Tiger, tiger, 
burning bright’ as a flaming green and 
golden beast in a rainbow booklet that 
their Blake had himself written, designed, 
engraved and colored and bound, that was 

an excitement more than suf- 
| ficient to fortify them against 
| the professional artist’s—‘His 
| stuff’s out of drawing!’ against 
the wordmonger’s—‘He doesn’t 

scan!’ against the moralist’s— 
| ‘He isn’t proper!’ and the 

Philistine’s—‘He isn’t sane!’ 
The High Priests of criticism 
might thunder; the rebels only 
knew that they wanted to wor- 
ship this madman, because they 
could extract from his eccen- 
tricities some peculiar imagi- 
native delight that had never 
before come to them, save per- 
haps in some chance encounter 
with Diirer’s ‘Melancholia,’ or 
in the thunders of a line of 
Isaiah, echoing in their ears 
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compared with Michael Angelo. 


EZEKIEL AS WILLIAM BLAKE IMAGINED HIM 


Illustrating the words: “I take away from thee the 
desire of thine eyes.” In this mood Blake has been 


when they woke up suddenly in 
church. 

“But nowtimes have changed, 
and the High Priests have 
| taken Blake into the Holy of 
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Ethics and Sociology 


Holies, out of reach of reluc- 
tant Levites. No more ‘Songs 
of Innocence’ for a guinea, no 
more ‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ 
picked up for a song! Priests 
and congregation are to adore 
Blake correctly in future, for 
the world has become aware of - 
Blake, and—prices have gone 
up! 
“The prints, the booklets, 
the packed volumes, the stray 
leaves, all the big and little 
immortalities for which Blake 
so gratefully and joyfully re- 
ceived his three shillings, his 
five shillings, or seven and six- 
pence, all these will soon have 
to be ‘cheaply purchased for 
their weight in’—radium! for 
gold will be too poor a measure 
of their mere monetary pre- 
ciousness. An ironic apothe- 
osis.” 








< JOB THROUGH WILLIAM BLAKE’S EYES 

“It is seldom,” Clemence Dane writes, “that master- 
piece will ally itself with masterpiece, but the Job 
etchings of Blake equal their original in beauty, in 
pity and in terror.” 
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There is probably no genius, Clem- 
ence Dane goes on to point out, with 
whom the technical difficulties of 
acquaintance are greater. Blake’s writ- 
ings have long been purchasable in 
print, though divorced from the deco- 
rative setting he gave them; but his 
paintings and poetry are— 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
And yet a union in partition. 

It is impossible to understand him 
unless both are’ studied together. 
Neither pictures nor poems, it must be 
remembered, were to Blake ends in 
themselves; but rather the beloved tools 
by which he attempted to express 
“things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme.” For Blake “knew intimately 
a world not visible to us ordinary folk, 
that world which St. John revealed and 
Dante charted, that world into which 
were received Enoch and Elijah, the 
‘real’ world, as Blake called it, of Eter- 
nity, through whose deeps our universe 
of Time and Space drifts like a soap 
bubble, soon to break.” Miss Dane 
proceeds: 


“Blake, who lived half his life in this 
Eternity of God, spent the other half with 
pen and pencil and graver’s tool in 
struggling to make us see what he saw, 


the reason and plan of the universe, ‘the 
spiritual shapes’ of all that exists: 
For a double vision my eyes do see 
And a double vision is always with me. 
With my inward eye, ’tis an old man 
grey, 
With my outward—a thistle across my 
way. 
And again— 
The fields from Islington to Mary-le- 
bone, 
To Primrose Hill and St. John’s Wood, 
Were builded over with pillars of gold 
And there Jerusalem’s pillars stood. 
And to a greater extent, I suppose, than 
any human being since Dante, he does 
make us believe that his visions are some- 
how, somewhere, facts.” 


It is rare that masterpiece allies 
itself with masterpiece, but the Job 
etchings, in Clemence Dane’s judgment, 
equal their great original in beauty, in 
pity and in terror; while the illustra- 
tions to Dante repeat the miracle. 
Blake does not so much “illustrate” 
Dante as make us feel that he and Dante 
have been to the same country. To try, 
in a newspaper article, Miss Dane con- 
cludes, to give any real idea of what 
Blake’s work and genius were, is, of 
course, absurd. It takes a Blake to 
“hold Infinity in the palm of the hand.” 
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Marconi Foretells a Radio Revolution 
Short Wave-Lengths to Abolish High-Power Stations 


tions now in operation will soon 

be scrapped and replaced by 
small, cheap stations doing a greater 
amount of work better and at very 
much smaller cost, asserts Guglielmo 
Marconi, discoverer of wireless, and that 
“developments of wireless have been 
following a blind alley by the constant 
use of long wave-lengths.” Signor 
Marconi, in a statement made in Rome, 
foretells the impending revolution of 
radio as a result of the application of 
recent discoveries on short wave-lengths 
and the means of directional waves like 


A LL the higher-power radio sta- 
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beams of light which have been patented 
by himself and one of his engineers. 
By short wave-lengths is meant waves 
with lengths measured in meters or 
even in centimeters, instead of in thou- 
sands of meters. Marconi claims for 
his system the following advantages 
over the old system: 


“First, that it works efficiently with only 
a fraction of the power necessary hitherto, 
and that, therefore, the first cost of send- 
ing stations will be greatly reduced. 

“Second, that it permits greater speed 
in sending, and that, therefore, each sta- 
tion will be able to do a greater amount 
of work in the same time. 

“Third, that short wave- 
lengths are almost never af- 
fected by atmospheric distur- 
bances, and that, therefore, it 
will be possible to guarantee a 
continuous service every minute 
of the twenty-four hours. 

“Fourth, that the greater 
range of wave-lengths available 
will permit a larger number of 
stations to be installed without 
any danger of interfering with 
each other.” 


In support of his assertions, 
the Italian inventor reviews 
some of his recent experiments 
at Poldhu, England, where, at 
first, twelve kilowatts were 
used at the sending station, 
and signals were picked up on 
his yacht Electra at a distance 
of 4,000 kilometers. The sig- 
nals were so strong that they 
drowned out all station dis- 
charges and atmospheric dis- 
turbances and “the results 
thus obtained were far su- 
perior to those which could be 
obtained from the 200 kilo- 





HE OPENS UP NEW VISTAS IN RADIOGRAPHY 
Guglielmo Marconi succeeds in broadcasting from Poldhu, 
England, to Sydney, Australia, using only 28 kilowatts 

of power behind very short wave-lengths. 


watts on an ordinary system.” 

With a wave-length of 90 
meters, he says, two or three 
kilowatts would be quite suf- 
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SUPERLATIVE SWEETNESS 
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ficient to communicate regularly across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Last May, reports Marconi of what 
he deems his most notable achievement, 
using only 28 kilowatts, the human 
voice broadcast at Poldhu was picked 
up in Sydney, Australia, and the mes- 
sage is declared to have been clear, 
loud and uniform, in spite of the fact 
that the receiving apparatus was im- 
provised and of a most simple decrip- 
tion. 


Among the unexplained curiosities of 
wireless phenomena Marconi states that 
free wireless waves, if sent from Poldhu 
in the morning, reach Australia via the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, a distance 
of 22,000 kilometers, while if they are 
sent in the afternoon or evening they 
travel over Europe and Asia and eover 
a distance of only 17,000 kilometers. 
No adequate explanation of the different 
behavior of waves in the morning and 
afternoon has been found. 





2,000 Times Sweeter Than Sugar 


Alpha-Anti-Aldoxine of Perillaldehyde Is Its Name 


HE sweetest thing in the world 
sf has just been made commercially 
available. It is not sugar. It is 
not honey. It is not even saccharin. It 
is a chemical compound known by the 
formidable name of alpha-anti-aldoxine 
of perillaldehyde and it is two thousand 
times sweeter than sugar. 

Curiously enough, comments The 
Scientific Monthly, this compound was 
known ten years before anybody thought 
of tasting it. It was first made in 
Germany in 1910 and duly analyzed and 
described, but not until 1920 did a Jap- 
anese chemist named Furukawa, chanc- 
ing to taste the compound, which is 
made from the essential oil of a plant 
known to the Japanese as “Shiso” and 
to botanists as “Perilla,” discover its 
surpassing sweetness. 


An interesting thing about it chem- 
ically is that it is not in the least like 
any of the natural sugars in structure, 
although it is composed of the elements 
common to all foods—carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen. Yet, we are told, if the same 
number of atoms of the same elements, 
attached to one another in the same 
way, are arranged in a slightly differ- 
ent position the resulting compound is 
not sweet at all. Hitherto, we read: 


“The record for sweetness has been held 
by saccharin, which was made by Ira Rem- 
sen, afterwards head of Johns Hopkins 
University, while he was a student. It 
is a coal-tar derivative, and also no rela- 
tion of the sugars, yet it is several hundred 
times sweeter than cane sugar. Just how 


much sweeter depends upon the degree of 
If the water solution is strong, 


dilution. 
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one part of saccharin equals 200 parts of 
sugar. If more water is added the sugar 
solution loses its sweetness in proportion to 
the dilution, but the saccharin holds out 
better so that 700 times as much water 
can be added to the saccharin solution as 
to the sugar solution before it ceases to 
taste sugar. 

“Dulcin, another coal-tar compound, is 
about half as sweet as saccharin, yet 
strange to say, the addition to saccharin 
of only 50 per cent. of dulcin will nearly 
double its sweetness. A third coal-tar 
compound, about a hundred times as sweet 
as sugar, goes under the name of glucin. 

“Another super-sweet was reported at 
the recent meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society by A. W. Dox and Bruce 
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Houston, of Detroit. This is some 300 
times sweeter than sugar and is altogether 
unlike any of the others in structure. It 
contains chlorine and is called ‘hexyl- 
chloro-malonamide,’ but if it is ever made 
marketable, it must be given a name that is 
less of a mouthful. A slight change in 
the make-up of its molecule produces a 
compound that is not sweet but intensely 
bitter. The tongue is a good chemist 
Yet, having been trained through the 
tasting of fruits where sweetness usuall} 
means wholesome nutriment, it is fooled 
by these new compounds, which are much 
more sweet but not nutritious at all. Still 
they have been found convenient for dia- 
betics who can not digest sugar, and in 
time of war when sugar costs too much.” 





Unmasking Our Minutest Foes 
Pictures Taken of Germs 250-Thousandths of An Inch Long 


WO German bacteriologists, Pro- 
fessor Paul Frosch and his as- 
sociate, Professor Dahmen, are 

reported in the Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin) to have made epochal discov- 
eries in unmasking disease-breeding 
germs of such minuteness that they 
have hitherto been invisible to the hu- 
man eye assisted by microscopes of 
the highest power. Even microscopes, 
however, have their limitations, and if 
an object is so small that only a few of 
the light-waves of different lengths 
which combine to form white light are 
deflected or interrupted by it when 
under the microscope, the image that 
reaches the observer is indefinite; or if 
the object is sufficiently minute, no 
image whatever is produced. 

In his microscopic search for the 
causes of such diseases as scarlet fever 
and measles in case of human beings 
and cattle pneumonia and the foot-and- 
mouth disease afflicting hoofed animals, 
Dr. Frosch made use of a unique micro- 
photographic apparatus designed by 
Professor Kohler of Jena to utilize 
ultra-violet rays which are invisible to 
the human eye. 

The first disease he attacked was 
cattle pneumonia, the organism of 


which had never been seen. It mani- 
fested its presence to Dr. Frosch, we 
read, as a structureless white cloud or 
smear, which it was impossible to re- 
solve into constituent parts. Dr. 
Frosch succeeded in securing definite 
photograms of cattle pneumonia germs 
which proved to be “an inconceivably 
minute fungoid structure which could 
be detected in the lungs of sick animals 
and combated by the same general 
methods that are employed in case of 
diseases caused by larger vegetable 
pathogenic germs.” The Berlin journal 
goes on to say: 


“After this initial success, Dr. Frosch 
turned his attention to the foot-and-mouth 
disease. Its hypothetical germ had never 
yet been propagated in a dry culture 
medium, something indispensable for his 
investigations. This is where , Professor 
Dahmen appears in the picture. That 
bacteriologist undertook to discover not 
only a suitable culture mediym, but also 
a method of propagation that would make 
it possible to grow the organism outside 
the body and without moisture. Only a 
specialist can appreciate the difficulty here 
presented. Dr. Dahmen not only solved 
the problem, but made discoveries that 
will aid greatly in fighting this pest. 
Eventually the identity of the organism 
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that produces the foot-and-mouth disease 


was established beyond question. It was 
scarcely distinguishable by any ordinary 
means even in masses—that is, as a 
cloud on the culture medium; and its in- 
dividual colonies, into which great num- 
bers of the germs group, could be seen 
only with a powerful microscope, for they 
are no larger than a red blood corpuscle.” 


Microphotographs have been taken by 
these bacteriologists that reveal the 
foot-and-mouth disease as a bacillus— 
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as a little, staff-like vegetable organism 
reproducing by fission—not more than 
one ten-thousandth of a millimeter (one 
250-thousandth of an inch) in length. 
Thus “the way has been paved to com- 
bat this pest successfully by methods of 
serotherapy. The path of further re- 
search has been clearly defined. One 
of the greatest victories in the field of 
medical exploration has been won, and 
the term ‘ultravisible virus’ is already 
out of date.” 





Stripping the Atom of Its Mystery 
Dr. R. A. Millikan Performs Wonders With “Hot Sparks” 


possible through the invention 

of the telescope. The spectro- 
scope bears an analogous position with 
respect to atomic mechanics. The 
telescope made it possible to determine 
the exact orbits of heavenly bodies and 
to check, by precise observation of 
such phenomena, the time of eclipses. 
Similarly, the spectroscope has enabled 
physicists to test quantitatively the re- 


C rossivie mechanics was made 


cently developed laws of atomic me- . 


chanics. 
By means of what is known as high 
vacuum “hot spark” spectrometry, 


with the aid of which Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, of the California Institute of 
Technology, has succeeded in pushing 
three or four octaves farther into the 
ultra violet than preceding investigators 
had gone, the atom is being stripped 
of its most intimate secrets. Dr. Mil- 
likan, recently awarded the Faraday 
Medal by the Chemical Society of Lon- 
don, in reviewing his work, in the Lon- 
don Merning Post, explains why in- 
vestigations into atomic structure are 
of equal interest to researchers in 
astronomy. 

Take the atom of boron, familiar to 
every household because of the abun- 
dant use of boracic acid as a disinfec- 
tant. The atom is the fifth in the order 
of increasing atomic weights, hydrogen 
being the lightest, helium the next, 
lithium the next, beryllium the next and 
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A MAN WHO WEIGHS ELECTRONS AND 
EXPLORES ATOMS 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, of the California 

Institute of Technology, discovers new ways 

of going on eclipse expeditions in the study 
of atomic astronomy, 


—— & 








boron the next. This means that the 
nucleus of the boron atom contains five 
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free positive electrons, and that five 
negative electrons are held outside the 
nucleus, or just enough to make the 
normal boron atom electrically neutral. 
Of these five electrons two have been 
proved by Dr. Millikan to be close to 
the nucleus. The remaining three are 
four or five times more remote from the 
nucleus, and are called its valence elec- 
trons. Lithium possesses one of these 
valence electrons, beryllium two, boron 
three, carbon four, nitrogen five, oxy- 
gen six, and fluorine seven, which is the 
highest number possessed by any known 
atom having the possibility of combin- 
ing with other atoms at all. 

The interesting property of the so- 
called hot sparks, which are very high 
potential discharges in the highest 
vacua between electrodes from a frac- 
tion of a millimeter up toone ortwo milli- 
meters apart, is that such hot sparks 
possess anextraordinary ionizing power. 
Dr. Millikan has definitely proved 
that these hot sparks have the power 
of stripping a great many atoms com- 
pletely of all their valence or outer elec- 
trons. These stripped atoms of lithium, 
beryllium, boron, carbon and nitrogen, 
for example, are of similar atomic struc- 
ture, save for the fact that the central 
charge increases in the ratios one, two, 
three, four, five in going from lithium 
to nitrogen. This is the first time that 
it has become possible to compare the 
radiating properties of such a long 
series of similar atomic structures, and 
the discovery of a means of obtaining 
such a series has furnished the oppor- 
tunity of getting some very interesting 
checks upon the theory of electronic 
orbits. 

In celestial mechanics, if an eclipse 
occurs at the predicted instant, it is 
considered that the theory which made 
the prediction possible has received ex- 
traordinary quantitative support. In 
the astronomy of the atom, on the other 
hand, writes Dr. Millikan, “we cannot 
observe an eclipse, -but what we do cb- 
serve is the frequency (the reciprocal 
of the wave-length) of the radiation 
emitted when an electron jumps from 
one of its possible orbits to another.” 
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When Dr. Millikan and his laboratory 
assistant began to get evidence that the 
hot sparks were stripping the boron 
atoms of all their valence electrons, 
they computed that “the stripped atom 
ought to have a line whose wave-length 
was 4,500 angstrom units—that is, a 
line in the blue region of the ordinary 
visible spectrum. No such line had ever 
been observed with boron thus far, but 
no one had before worked with light like 
that given off by our hot sparks, which 
one could expect would produce stripped 
boron atoms. So we made our ex- 
posure, developed our plate, and found 
our predicted line, which no one had 
ever seen before at exactly the wave- 
length 4,999.0, or within one part in 
5,000 of the predicted spot. In other 
words, our predicted ‘eclipse’ in the 
field of astronomical orbits had occurred 
at directly the right time.” 

In a series of accurate atomic predic- 
tions, Dr. Millikan brought to light “a 
most powerful instrument with which 
we can now analyze the light that comes 
from any kind of a source, for example, 
a very hot star, and know at once by 
comparison with the theory of observed 
lines whether stripped atoms of a whole 
series of substances exist or do not exist 
in the sources. In this way we have 
definitely proved the existence in our 
hot sparks of stripped atoms of lith- 
ium, beryllium, boron, carbon, nitrogen, 
sodium, magnesium, aluminium, silicon, 
phosphorus and sulphur, this last atom 
having been stripped of six valence 
electrons, phosphorus of five, silicon of 
four, aluminium of three, magnesium of 
two and sodium of one.” 

Thus have been discovered by this 
pioneer in atomic research work new 
ways of going on eclipse expeditions in 
the study of the astronomy of the sub- 
atomic world, and they reveal new pos- 
sibilities for the reading of the condi- 
tions existing in the stars. Truly, “we 
are just now entering upon a period of 
the fascinating study of the astronomy 
of the atom, a period in which we must 
bring to light wonders no less fascinat- 
ing than those which the telescope has 
revealed in the study of the stars.” 
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FREAKS OF SOUND 
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Silence Zones Are Found in the Air 


Problems of Great Scientific Interest Involved 


during the Great War of silence 

zones in which big noises could 
not be heard, scientists in France and 
England now are seeking to establish 
the cause of the strange phenomenon. 
During the bombardment of Antwerp, 
the boom of the big guns was heard 
sixty miles away. Beyond that for 
thirty miles it was not heard, and then 
farther still, it was heard again. There 
were other instances where cannonad- 
ing such as the world had never known 
was heard very far away while at a 
nearer distance nothing could be heard. 
In front of the church at Neuilly, a 
suburb of Paris, in the calm of the 
night, the big guns at the front, eighty 
miles away, were heard distinctly, while 
at Chantilly, twenty miles nearer the 
front, nothing was heard. 

Miller Christy, an English meteorolo- 
gist, has made an elaborate study of the 
audibility of Continental gunfire at 
Chignal, near Chelmsford, England. 
Among the results of his observation, 
reports the British Science Guild News 
Service, was the fact that the direction 
of the wind had very little influence. 
If anything, the firing was heard most 
plainly when the wind blew from 
a more or less westerly direction. A 
most interesting point, however, in 
connection with the transmission of the 
sound was that in every year apparently 
there was a regular and well-defined 
period during which the gunfire was 
audible at Chelmsford followed by a 
long period during which it was seldom 
or never heard. In 1915 the period of 
audibility was from about the first day 
of May to about the thirty-first of 
August. In 1916 from about the Ist of 
May to about the 15th of August the 
gunfire was heard, and in 1917 from 
April 22nd until September 6th. 

F. J. W. Whipple, of the. British 
Meteorological Office, writes in the 
London Morning Post: 


Pairing: the the discovery made 


“There are a number of theories as to 
why there should be these zones of silence. 
The first of these formulated was that by 
Von dam Borne, who based his argument 
on the hypothesis that at great heights 
the principal constituent of the atmos- 
phere was hydrogen, in which gas sound 
would travel very much faster than in 
ordinary air. The proposal has, however, 
certain difficulties. It is not easy to see 
how a sound wave in hydrogen could force 
its way back through the denser layers of 
the atmosphere any more than it would be 
easy to see how a feather could have an 
appreciable influence on a ton of steel. 
Further there is no evidence that upper 
layers of air consist of hydrogen. 

“Fresh light was thrown on the prob- 
lem by Lindemann and Dobson, of Oxford, 
studying what constituted the death agony 
of particles cutting into the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Others had found by correlating 


. observations made of shooting stars from 


various distant points at what height in 
the atmosphere the death agony occurred. 
They worked on such data as that a star 
blazed for two seconds with a luminosity 
as great as that of Venus. By calculat- 
ing the distance traveled they were able 
to translate the energy emitted into 
terms of horse-power, and determine the 
mass of shooting star. They have come to 
the conclusion that a meteor as bright as 
Venus is in fact only as large as a grain 
of sand. The effect, they contend, is not 
one of mere friction, but the air in front 
of the grain of sand becomes compressed 
and gets heated much as a bicycle pump 
does as a result of the air it is pumping 
being compressed. The particle then melts 
and incandesces.” 


Meteorologists find that at fifty miles 
up the air is ten times as dense as had 
hitherto been supposed. This zone at 
which meteors burst into incandescence 
has been called the empyrean. It ap- 
pears that the atmosphere there is con- 
siderably warmer than at lower levels, 
possibly because of ozone which can ab- 
sorb radiation to which ordinary air is 
transparent. 











UTTING the query, “Is there, or 

is there not, an American tradi- 

tion in poetry?” John Gould 
Fletcher, poet-critic, a native of this 
country, but now resident in England, 
proceeds to give an affirmative answer 
to the question in a suggestive article 
in the Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post. 

According to Mr. Fletcher, the first 
strictly American poets were “those 
sublime Yankees,” Emerson and Tho- 
reau. Influenced by the land in which 
they lived, its rigors and enforced sim- 
plicities, these men wrote in an idiom 
far removed from the polite diction of 


such study-bred scholars as Lowell and. 


Longfellow. Bryant, he feels, is an in- 
ferior echo of Wordsworth; Whittier he 
calls a lesser Herbert. 

Passing on to Poe, Mr. Fletcher in- 
clines to reckon him as among the orig- 
inals. How, he inquires, could Vachel- 
Lindsay have conceived “The Congo” 
or “The Calliope” had not Poe preceded 
them with “The Bells’? That there 
has never been any necessity to make 
ou! a case for the indigenous quality 
of Whitman’s chants is an accepted fact 
which remains undisputed. But Whit- 
man is a unique figure in literature and 
therefore not to be catalogued or even 
casually linked up with his contempo- 
raries. 

Among the mocerns Mr. Fletcher 
cites Masters, Robinson, Frost and Amy 
Lowell as living reasons for laying claim 
to a tradition. Syncopation is an ele- 
ment which has figured largely in the 
work of our poets, and this, together 
with the effect of landscape, climate and 
institutions upon our ideas, has pro- 
duced a school justly recognized as 
American. Mr. Fletcher, speaking with 
the authority of his calling, concludes: 


“The English and the American poets 
are poles asunder in spirit, if not in lan- 
guage. Where the Englishman dwells in 
rich shades and verbal nuances, the Amer- 
ican is more likely to be stark, direct. 
Where the Englishman sedulously avoids 
monotony, the American seeks it, and vice 
versa. Where the Englishman is smooth, 
polished, even, the American is likely to be 
startlingly rugged. In short, American 
poetry to-day is far more akin to Chaucer, 
Skelton or the Elizabethans than English 
poetry.” 


In the Literary Review, coinciden- 
tally, we find the following verses by 
a California poet whose traditionalism 
is of the sort which, we predict, will 
survive a good number of modern 
“schools” and mushroom reputations. 


OLD ANCHORS 


By GEORGE STERLING 
‘THEY have served their part. For them 
the storms are done, 
And the long ships lie sunken or ashore. 
Shackle and shaft lie pitted in the sun, 
Here, on the junk-yard floor. 


Here the worn flukes, now red with flaking 
rust, 
Take hold no longer on the harbor-bed. 
The stale wind weaves a coverlet of dust, 
To tell what days are dead. 


No more the driving brine shall wrench 
the stocks 
That now are given to the gentler rains; 
And long-forgotten are the ocean-shocks 
That tried the stubborn chains. 


When, heedful of the hidden rocks and 
spits, 
The ironmasters’ faith was justified, 
Till, to the groaning of the windlass-bitts, 
The tempest broke and died. 
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Peace—peace! 
ancient needs, 
And wait new anvils of the time to be. 
Change is upon our ventures and our 
deeds! 
No change is on the sea. 


They have outworn the 


Favoring, ordinarily, the impression- 
istic method—irregular, unrhymed lines 
which present the bare bones of poetry 
rather than the contours of its flesh—it 
is pleasant to find Miss Coatsworth in 
a conventional mood, such as she has 
given scope to in this fantasy, from the 
Yale Review: 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


(There is a tradition in Wiscasset, Maine, that 
a house was bought there as a refuge for 
Marie Antoinette.) 


UPPOSE Marie Antoinette had come to 
Wiscasset, 
Escaped from Paris, escaped from vio- 
lence, escaped from fear, 
Would she have lived, soberly and quietly, 
Talking to the women in the square white 
houses here? 





Where they saw gray water, she would 
have seen steel flashing, 

Where they saw autumn leaves, blood she 
would have seen. 

The shivering white birches would have 
seemed like frightened ladies, 
Where the Wiscasset eyes found only mov- 

ing green. 


And when she saw the women go out into 

the barnyards 
Then she would have felt her tired heart 

fail, 

Remembering the Trianon and a dress of 
flowered satin, 

And herself going milking with a silver 
milking pail. 


Whimsical is a word which has been 
overworked in assaying the lyrical gift 
of William Griffith, whose chroniclings 
of the fanciful exploits of Pierrot and 
Pierrette have won him a singular place 
among American poets. Under the pur- 
poseful fragility of his lines lurks a sly 
wisdom worth seeking. His masks and 
motley, his pantomimes and carnivals, 





HARK! HARK! THE LARK... 
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are only the machinery of a puppet- 
world—not the reality for which they 
stand. Those familiar with the lan- 
guage of symbolism will need no key to 
Mr. Griffith’s fine faith in the human 
spirit. If the ensuing lyric, from Hol- 
land’s Magazine, is not included in his 
forthcoming volume, it should be. 


VALE 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 
BLAZING a trail that far from peace 


has lead, 
Solace remains to fellow with the 
flowers 
And watch the roses burn from white to 
red, 


Crumbling in crimson showers. 


Charring the upward and the downward 
slopes, 
Sere memories of many a cheerful fire 
Quicken again beneath the smoldering 
hopes 
And ashes of desire. 


So, at the quiet going out of day, 
And while the little brooks at vespers 
tell 
Their pebbly rosaries—comes one to say 
Good-by, and wish you well. 


Fifty guineas for eight lines of poetry 
is decidedly a royal fee. But this is 
exactly the sum which Wilfrid Gibson 
received from the London Bookman for 
his prize-winning lyric, recently re- 
vealed in the columns of that journal. 
One of the requirements of the compe- 
tition was that all contributions should 
be adapted to a musical setting. All 
poems were judged anonymously, and 
twelve well-known English poets entered 
the contest. The winning lyric follows: 


THE FOWLER 


A WILD bird filled the morning air 
With dewy-hearted song; 
I took it in a golden snare 
Of meshes close and strong. 


But where is now the song I heard? 
For all my cunning art, 

I who would house a singing bird 
Have caged a broken heart. 
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In the recent death of Hazel Hall, 
contemporary poetry has suffered a dis- 
tinct loss, only partly mitigated by the 
fact that her work, otherwise buried in 
the pages of periodicals, will be available 
in book form. Reading her vigorous 
verses, one would never suspect that 
their author bore the handicap of in- 
validism, having been unable for many 
years to take a step. Little of these 
misfortunes colors her writing, save in 
some of her very last poems, premoni- 
tory, almost, of the approaching shadow. 
Challenge and a wholesome confidence’ 
in the ultimate rightness of things were 
the touchstones of this young woman’s 
character. No morbid introspection is 
shown in these two valedictory lyrics 
from a group appearing in Poetry: 


SLEEP CHARM 
By HAZEL HALL 


MIUSTILY my sleep comes down. 
(What now of the brilliant sea?) 

Mistily the silken brown 

Darkness covers me. 


Quietly my sleep draws near. 

(What now of the wind’s long flight?) 
Quietly comes down the dear 
Nothingness of night. 


DEATH DEFIED 
By HAZEL HALL 
HERE is your tree could shade her 
As life has done, 
That covered her with black moon, 
The colder for the sun? 
What sodden dust, what carved stone, 
Where now you bid her rest, 
Could so cement her laughter, 
So weigh upon her breast? 


Queen Helen of Troy, whose face con- 
tinues to launch innumerable ships and 
shake any number of topless towers, 
comes forward to plead her case in one 
more poem. Established artisans of 
light verse should look to their laurels, 
for here is a new poet whose craftsman- 
ship and nimble wit will bear compar- 
ison with even such a veteran as Arthur 
Guiterman. We have Ainslee’s Mag- 
azine to thank for this amusing divertis- 
sement: 
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HELEN TELLS THE WORLD 


By JESSIE HENDERSON 


(From evidence contained in a recently excavated 
Egyptian manuscript, scholars have conceded that 
Helen of Troy was real.) 

W #Y, look you, they go with a handful 

of Arabs 
To dig in a tomb for papyri, for scarabs, 
For objects Egyptian of every descrip- 
tion, 
All wrinkled, all gray with the dust of the 
ages, 
And shining like gold on some Ptolemy’s 
pages 
They spy a cognomen, the which—absit 
omen! 
Once sang through the world to the clash- 
ing of steel, 
A name that was fire, a symbol, a cause, 
And they say I was “real!” 
Well, I’ll say that I was! 


When Ilium toppled to embers and chaos 
Before the revenge of my spouse, Mene- 
laus, 
Who swore he would harass both Priam 
and Paris, 
When half of the world jostled sail on the 
ocean 
To join in the fray, with such horrid com- 
motion 
That all the immortals flew down to our 
portals 
And cheered from the side lines—Gc on: 
give me credit! 
When king slaughtered king for a lock of 
my hair. 
Was I real? Ah, ‘you said it! 
My dear, I was there! 


My hair was as bright as the coins of 


Croesus, 
My throat was the best in the Pelopon- 
nesus; 
I had a nice ankle, a smile that could 
rankle, 
A mouth—they all vowed it was honey 
and roses; 
And every one envied my straightest of 
noses. 
My eyes had a slither distinctly “come 
hither.” 
Why, Homer wrote verses in praise of my 
lashes! 


And now the professors “concede” me. 
That’s good! 
Was I real? Ask the ashes 
Where Ilium stood. 
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Something legitimately racial, that 
same reverential simplicity apparent in 
the Negro spirituals, is in the following 
stanzas reprinted from The Crisis, a 
magazine edited by and for Afro-Amer- 
icans: 


DREAM VARIATION 
By LANGSTON HUGHES 


T° fling my arms wide 
In some place of the sun, 
To whirl and to dance 
Till the white day is done. 
Then rest at cool evening 
Beneath a tall tree 
While night comes on gently, 
Dark like me,— 
That is my dream! 


To fling my arms wide 

In the face of the sun, 
Dance! whirl! whirl! 

Till the quick day is done. 
Rest at pale evening ... 
A tall, slim tree,... 
Night coming tenderly, 

Black like me. 


After Disillusion would have been a 
good title-for the following poem from 
Voices, in which the author expresses 
a desire felt by many another deter- 
mined deserter from the ranks of 
hypocrisy : 


WILLOW 
By ISABEL FISKE CONANT 


[F churlishness only 

Comes when words come, 
God of trees, make me lonely 
As a tree, and dumb. 


Let me be knowirig 

Men as trees walking, 
Poplars, birches, blowing 
But never talking. 


If my touch lingers 
Beauty to profane, 

Turn to leaves my fingers; 
Busy them with rain. 


Make me a willow, 

With no voice but a bird; 
With the sky for a pillow 
And the wind for a word. 


WITH PIPE AND TABOR 
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Quatrains are perhaps as difficult to 
perfect as that tiny Japanese poem, the 
Hokku. Into four lines must be packed 
an arresting idea beautifully expressed. 
All these qualifications seem to be met 
in the following example from the Re- 
viewer: 

ABSOLUTION 
By GERTRUDE NASON CARVER 
THE touch of you ‘has ever been 
A dear cool hand upon my fevered 
living; 
The moment’s certain pause between 

A full confession and a prompt forgiv- 

ing. 


An American student at Oxford, 
Franklin McDuffee, holder of a scholar- 
ship from Dartmouth, where he was 


graduated in 1921, has just been 
awarded the Sir Roger Newdigate 
Prize for his poem “Michelangelo.” 


This is the first time in the history of 
Oxford University that an American 
has won such an honor. From the col- 
ums of the New York Evening Post we 
learn that a large audience, gathered 
for the commemoration week exercises, 
“was moved to long applause.” Here is 
an excerpt from the poem: 


MICHELANGELO 
By FRANKLIN MCDUFFEE 


H E spoke, and death and beauty stooped 
together, 
And touched the high indomitable brow; 
And sudden silence shot across the world. 
* * &* 


Rome and her noises were no more to him; 

For with strong steps and happiness un- 
known, 

And beauty leading, he had found his star. 

A twilight world it is; and there the race 

Of noble forms his soul had brought to 


life, 

The Sons of Light that from the Sistine 
vault 

Assert God’s grandeur, and the eterna) 
truth 

Of beauty—these, and all the shining 
throng 

Of shapes he made and dreamed of, dwell 
with him, 

Where moonlight is and majesty, and 
peace; 


Deep peace, and majesty perpetual. 
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Financing Presidential Campaigns 
Great Party War Chests in the Limelight This Year 


OR the first time in American his- 
F tory, the campaign finances of the 

great parties are going to be sub- 
jected to close scrutiny and publicity 
while the national contest is on. Ever 
since the days of Mark Hanna, the 
“maker” of McKinley, the sums of 
money raised and spent in Presidential 
elections have been a source of more 
or less well-founded scandal, and four 
years ago the Democratic nominee actu- 
ally tried to make the money chest of 
the Republicans a major issue. Up to 
now, however, the public has had to 
wait till after election day before learn- 
ing the actual facts, and after election 
day few are any longer interested. This 
year a Congressional committee under 





Senator Borah will make a fortnightly 
report to.the public of the collections 
and expenditures of the major parties, 
along with other information pertinent 
to the subject. 

American political history reveals a 
startlingly close relationship between 
party finances and party success at the 
polls. According to figures recently 
given by Public Affairs, only once since 
the Grant-Seymour campaign of 1868 
has the party spending least money been 
successful on election day. That was 
in 1916, when the Hughes fund was 
$2,012,535 and the Wilson fund $1,- 
400,229. In 1920 the Republicans ac- 
cording to their own accounting spent 
$6,021,678, and the Democrats, $1,- 

350,447. The greatest fund 
| was the Hanna “barrel” in 
| the McKinley-Bryan contest 
| 
| 
| 


of 1896; it has been vari- 
ously estimated at from $10,- 
000,000 to $16,500,000. In 
the close election of 1876, 
$950,000 was spent for 
Hayes as against $900,000 
for Tilden. All these sums 
would have appeared huge to 
Grant, whose party chest in 
1868 was merely $150,000, 
while Seymour’s was about 
half that sum. 

National campaign com- 
mittees have been notorious 
for their extravagance. 
High-priced speakers, travel- 
ing constantly and stopping 
at the best hotels, have been 
one of the major items in the 
budgets; but it is expected 
that this year radio broad- 
casting will cut down the 
speakers’ staff. Political 














DISCUSSING THE “SINEWS OF WAR” 
Wm. M. Butler, Chairman of the National Republican | 
Committee, and W. V. Hodges, Treasurer, planning ways | 
and means of raising campaign funds. 


propaganda, postage, the 
maintenance of a huge head- 
quarters staff in various cit- 
ies, and the actual physical 
transportation of voters to 
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the financial power of Wall 
Street in supporting political 
parties; but he now finds 
himself under the necessity 
of paying for a campaign, 
with the additional costly 
difficulty of building up a 
machine in States where his 
older rivals already have 
theirs. His supporters will 
have to employ petition so- 
licitors in most states to 
make possible the appearance 
of his name on the ballot. 
His campaign managers have 
announced a budget of $3,- 




















b- — - — 000,000. As business cannot 
DEMOCRATIC GENERALISSIMO AND HIS CHIEF OF be expected to contribute to 
; STAFF his chest, it is expected that 
John W. Davis at work on campaign plans with “Clem” ° ° 
L. Shaver of West Virginia, his manager and chairman he will call for offerings from 
of the Democratic National Committee. socialists, farmer-laborites 








and trade-unions which have 
sworn allegiance to him. 





the polling booths on election day have Chairman Butler has agreed to re- 
been other legitimate ways of making port on Republican campaign finances 
money fly. regularly after September 15; the other 


Mark Sullivan, veteran political parties have yet to announce their policy. 
correspondent, argues in the 
World’s Work that the 
amount of the campaign 
funds ought not to be lim- 
ited, so long as they are 
honestly spent, and that the 
one important thing is for 
the voter to know precisely 
where the money has come 
from and how much each 
donor has given. He will 
then know who the vitally 
interested backers of a can- 
didate are, and can judge 
accordingly. Laws that re- 
strict the total sums place 
at a disadvantage obscure 
‘ candidates when they are 
opposed by prominent men, 
as it costs huge sums to 
carry on an effective pub- 











licity campaign. i Sy. eee — 

Most interesting, from a THE “PROGRESSIVE” TRIUMVIRATE 
financial point of view, is the “Battling Bob” La Follette and his running mate, 
situation of the La Follette ‘ Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, discussing their 

“ 3 prospects with their campaign manager, Representative 
party. The Wisconsin Sen- John M. Nelson of Wisconsin (standing). 








ator has always denounced 
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Mysterious Mica 


Interesting Facts About What is Commonly Known as Isinglass 


LTHOUGH the mining of mica is 
one of the most ancient indus- 
tries, it is also one of the most 

obscure, despite the fact that the impor- 
tance of this mineral has risen enor- 
mously in recent years because of its 
usefulness in the electrical field. 
Though the ancient Romans are said to 
have scattered mica dust around their 
gladiatorial arenas, in modern times 
mica has been known chiefly in the guise 
of little, flexible, transparent panes in 
stove panels, under the name of isin- 
glass. This, however, is a misnomer, 
writes Guy E. Mitchell, in Compressed 
Air Magazine, as mica is a mineral, 
whereas isinglass is a “whitish, tough, 
semi-transparent substance obtained 
from the insides of certain fish, and is 
therefore of animal origin.” 

To-day the old-fashioned use of mica 
is its least important function. Its non- 
conductivity of electricity and heat, its 
toughness, flexibility and _ elasticity, 
make it invaluable in the manufacture 
of electrical instruments, and no satis- 
factory substitute for it has yet been 
found. Besides its usefulness as an in- 
sulator, it is being ground up and com- 
bined with the rubber of automobile 
tires because of its heat-resisting qual- 
ities; it is serving as an ingredient of 
fine lubricants; mixed with starch it 
gives cheap cotton goods an attractive 
sheen. It is being employed even in 
the manufacture of wall paper, roofing 
paper and fancy paints. 

The most important mica mines in 
the United States are in North Caro- 
lina. These deposits had been worked 
by Indians long before the white man 
arrived, and in one place their trenches 
reached a depth of thirty feet and a 
length of six hundred yards. When 
discovered, these workings were over- 
grown with primeval forests, giving 
evidence of their great antiquity. 
Large mica sheets from them have 
been found in the Indian mounds of 


Ohio. To this day in all but the large 
mica mines the mineral is extracted 
with hand picks. Good crystals of raw 
mica which furnish large sheets bring 
as high as $1,000 a ton, but the sort 
suitable only for grinding sells for ten 
or twelve dollars. The United States 
is producing annually from 500 to 750 
tons of sheet mica, and about 3,000 
tons of scrap mica, with a total value 
of about $500,000. Our imports ex- 
ceed our home production. Further: 


“As generally taken from the mine the 
mineral consists of rough crystals and 
blocks ranging in diameter from an inch 
to several feet. These crystals are split 
into sheets, about one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick, with wedges or splitting knives. 
The introduction of ‘micanite’ for use in 
the manufacture of electrical products 
has created a large demand for ‘thin 
splittings.” These splittings are exceed- 
ingly thin, mere films of from one- 
thousandth to one-sixteen-hundredth of an 
inch thick. Indeed, they are so thin that 
a mass of them feel like a pile of the 
finest tissue paper. In our Southern 
States only children are employed in this 
work, which requires a delicate touch. 
The operation is performed either with a 
knife or with the thumb nail, which is 
purposely allowed to grow long. From 
two to four pounds of splittings a day 
is considered a good output. 

“When pneumatic drills are used by the 
miners, great care must be exercised in 
drilling to avoid damaging good crystals 
of mica. The experienced drill runner, 
by the mere ‘feel’ of the tool making its 
way through the rock, can tell the mo- 
ment it leaves the hard, inclosing pegma- 
tite and reaches the less resistant mica. 
He instantly stops the drill before it has 
damaged the inclusion by piercing the 
mica even a fraction of an inch.” 


During the war Germany was de- 
prived of its mica supply and resorted 
to many substitutes with little success. 
The inefficiency of the German planes, 
compared with the Allies’, was ascribed 
to the use of a mica substitute. 
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U.S. Enriched by Negligent Investors 


$19,000,000 in Outstanding Non-Interest-Drawing Securities 


PROFIT on carelessness of more 
A than half a million dollars annu- 

ally is being realized by the 
United States Government. The Fed- 
eral Treasury recently announced that 
more than $19,000,000 in Government 
securities which have matured and 
ceased to draw interest is still in the 
hands of its owners. The holders of 
these securities “are either blissfully 
ignorant of the fact that their money is 
no longer bringing returns to them, or 
else they are willing to lose the interest 
on their investment.” 

Of the total sum, by far the greatest 
part consists of Victory notes which 
have expired in recent years, and most 
of which will probably be presented for 
payment in the coming months. In 
view of the fact that the Government’s 
financial operations in recent years 
have involved billions of dollars, Mit- 
chell Ives, writing in the American 
Bankers Journal, regards it as a tribute 
to the alertness of the American in- 
vestor that he has failed to redeem only 
a few millions of his Government notes 
when they have fallen due. 


Ever since the close of the Civil War 
decade there has been outstanding 
something over a million dollars of un- 
redeemed bonds. “It is almost certain 
that some of the old loans and bonds 
are lost; some have been hidden away 
by recluses, never to be unearthed; per- 
haps a few have gone up in smoke. .. . 
The redemption of these old notes is 
proceeding at a halting pace. During 
1923 the Treasury reduced its old debt 
by only $6,000, and during the first five 
months of the present year it had re- 
deemed just $11,140 in these securities. 
During many months the Government 
is not called upon to pay any of this 
debt.” But no one can say on what 
day some one may not ask Uncle Sam 
for hundreds of thousands of dollars on 
this old account. 

A peculiar feature of the Govern- 
ment’s overdue securities is that, unlike 
most debtors, Uncle Sam is not desirous 
of making money out of the careless- 
ness of his creditors. The Government 
frequently broadcasts warnings that 
such and such a bond issue has ceased to 
draw interest and should be turned in. 





Forests of Lumber 
Wood is a Vital Necessity in 
S and tennis rackets, baseball bats, 
ten-pins and other sporting uten- 

sils consume every year about twenty- 
five million feet of wood coming from 
more than thirty varieties of trees. 
Everyone is familiar with the impor- 
tant uses of oak and pine, of mahogany 
and cherry, in the construction of 
houses and the manufacture of furni- 
ture. But how many appreciate the 
réle of wood in sports and pastimes, or 


could name the kinds that are employed 
in them? 


KIS and billiard cues, snow-shoes 





for Sporting Goods 


Nearly Every Athletic Pastime 


Sluggers of the baseball world de- 
mand that their bats be made of ash, 
though in somewhat less exacting cir- 
cles willow is sometimes used. The 
young American scrub team, playing in 
the back lots, is likely to content itself 
with bats of beach, maple or elm. 

Nowhere is the quality of wood of 
more vital importance than in the golf 
stick. The long, slim shaft must be 
tough, yet elastic, to withstand the 
powerful, sweeping blow of the long 
drive. The best quality of hickory has 
no rival for this purpose. The wooden 
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head of the golf stick, on the other 
hand, must be chosen for its ability to 
withstand the shock of a blow without 
splitting or splintering. Persimmon 
and dogwood are rivals here, with ma- 
ple, beech and birch sometimes being 
used also, writes Richard W. Westwood, 
in Nature Magazine. 

The tennis racket rim is usually of 
ash or hickory; elm gives as good ser- 
vice but does not present such a fine fin- 
ish. The handle is made of two woods, 
the darker being rosewood, walnut, ma- 
hogany or cherry, and the lighter being 
some wood also light in weight. The 
lacrosse stick is made of hickory. 

The best fishing poles are usually of 
bamboo; bird decoys are made of red 
cedar; and canoes involve combinations 
of black walnut, butternut, sycamore, 
ash, cherry, cedar, sassafras and birch- 
bark. In the gymnasium the Indian 
clubs and dumb-bells come from the 
heavy sugar maple wood, or sometimes 
the birch or beech. Spruce is found in 
the horizontal bars, yellow pine in the 
climbing poles, elm or ash in the trapeze, 
and hickory in the swinging rings. Elm, 
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ash or hickory, again, are used in mak- 
ing snow-shoes, skis and toboggans; in 
the Far North, trappers often substi- 
tute strips of basswood bark for the 
leather thongs. 

Down the polished maple or longleaf 
pine floor of the bowling alley you roll 
balls of lignum vitae in your effort to 
knock down maple pins. On the bil- 
liard table constructed from oak, chest- 
nut, cherry, walnut, mahogany or rose- 
wood, you wield a carefully made cue in 
which the maple shaft is dove-tailed 
with mahogany, ebony, or stained holly; 
and you flick paper birch buttons along 
a wire to keep your tally. Further: 


“Wood provides the floor and net 
boards of the basketball court. It is 
found in the squash and handball courts. 
Special woods, well-fashioned, make boats 
for the lovers of motor-boating and sail- 
ing. Wood makes surf-boards and: diving- 
boards. It goes into shells, slides, and 
oars for rowing. We find it in ping-pong 
and mah-jong sets, and in tough, sturdy 
hockey sticks. Eventually, no doubt, the 
airplane will become more an instrument 
of sport, demanding woods of special fit- 
ness for propellers and frame.” 





Taxpaying Millionaires Are Growing 


The Whys and Wherefores of an Economic Phenomenon 


MILLIONAIRE used to be a 

man who owned property worth 

more than $1,000,000. To-day 
wealth has increased so enormously and 
the dollar has fallen so materially in 
value that the millionaire is coming to 
be regarded as the man with an income 
of a million a year. 

The United States Treasury has re- 
cently announced that according to in- 
come-tax records there were 67 million- 
aires, in the new sense, in the United 
States in 1922. But as income-tax re- 
turns represent only taxable income, 
and as the very wealthy are prone to 
invest in tax-exempt securities and 
otherwise evade the talons of the tax- 
collector, it is virtually certain that the 


number of millionaires far exceeds the 
number announced by the Treasury 
Department. 

Much comment has been aroused by 
the fact that the 67 millionaires repre- 
sented an increase of 46 over 1921 and 
34 over 1920. Secretary Mellon’s fol- 
lowers declare that this jump has been 
due to the reduction in surtax rates 
which went into effect in 1921, and that 
it supports his advocacy of further re- 
ductions. His enemies, on the other 
hand, affirm that if our millionaires are 
increasing as rapidly as indicated, we 
need not bother to reduce their taxes 
any more. Thus each side in the tax 
controversy draws conclusions to suit 
its partisan ends. 
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hurricanes of column-conducting, 

in the backwater of a little French 
village, where he is valiantly gathering 
together his forces for another journal- 
istic voyage, Christopher Morley climbs 
into F. P. Adams’ “Conning Tower” in 
the New York World and tells with lei- 
surely satisfaction how it feels not to 
write a column. His genial essay on 
loafing has provoked comment from 
several of the newspaper fraternity, 
among them Jay E. House, who tells in 
his “On Second Thought” column in the 
New York Evening Post what twenty- 
three years of “pungent paragraphing”’ 
have done to his disposition. The re- 
sults appear to have been pretty nearly 
nil; House has never lost his temper, 
never been worried over lack of ma- 
terial, never felt the pressure of time 
or responsibility, a boast which F. P. A. 
can’t quite accept. 

“Writing a column,” says House with 
nonchalant confidence, “is no more than 
placing words end to end, as we are 
doing now. . . . We do not recall ever 
having fretted a minute about what we 
were going to write, or having devoted 
a moment of time out of office hours 
to thinking about it.” 

“It is far otherwise with us,” con- 
fesses Adams. . . . Sometimes we write 
a paragraph that, by the time it is 
printed, we wish we hadn’t written. 
And then we feel like resigning before 
the Boss has a chance to fire us. And 
sometimes we write a paragraph that 
makes us feel that when we come into 
the office that day there will be flowers 
on the desk from a staff proud to be on 
the same paper with us, and that there 
will be a letter from the Boss to the 


Fi: away from the hazards and 


effect that hereafter, for pure merit, 
there will be a Little Increase in Salary 
and he only wishes it were more.” 

Now that the convention has faded 
out, and the candidates have settled 
down to the long grind of campaign 
speechifying, F. P. A. appropriately re- 
publishes the following by Bert Leston 
Taylor as “the best political poem ever 
written by a columnist.” 


CANOPUS 


When quacks with pills political would 
dope us, 
When politics absorbs the livelong day, 
I like to think about the star Canopus, 
So far, so far away. 


Greatest of visioned suns, they say who 
list ’em; 
To weigh it science always must despair. 
Its shell would hold our whole dinged solar 
system, 
Nor ever know ’twas there. 


When’ Temporary Chairmen utter speeches, 
And frenzied henchmen howl their battle 
hymns, 
My thoughts float out across the cosmic 
reaches 
To where Canopus swims. 


When men are calling names and making 
faces, 
And all the world’s ajangle and ajar, 
I meditate on interstellar spaces 
And smoke a mild seegar. 


For after one has had about a week of 
The arguments of friends as well as foes, 

A star that has no parallax to speak of 
Conduces to repose. 


Speaking of candidates, Hearst’s Mag- 
azine passes along what it considers 
“the best of the Coolidge stories”: 
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—John Cassel in N. Y. Evening World.| 
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IN PRAISE OF WILDCATS! 


The wildcat clan are fierce and fond of battle, 

They feast on forest hares and such wild cattle ; 

Their claws are keen, their tails are merely 
stumps, 

They seize their prey in predatory jumps. 


Where wild catalpa grows, or wild catawba, 
They rove—from Catatonk to Escanaba, 
And leave in wildwood dells for all to see 
The marks of many a wild catastrophe. 


The wildcat fears no sanguinary killer; 
To him the bear is but a caterpillar; 
Upon the fox and all his thievish cult 
He hurls his weight as from a catapult. 





At dead of night on paws as soft as mittens 
The wildcats come and bring their wilder kittens. 
On moonlit crags their blended voices jar; 
They yowl as though they had a wild catarrh, 


Let maiden ladies pet their meek and mild cats! 
I celebrate the caterwauling wildcats! 


—Arthur Guiterman in the Sat. Pve. Post. 














Calvin Coolidge at the end of his first 
month in the White House made a most 
interesting remark to the clerk from the 
Treasury. 

The clerk came with a check from the 
Treasury for the amount of Calvin Coo- 
lidge’s first monthly salary as President of 
the United States. It was an impressive 
amount. It was one-twelfth of $75,000. 

Calvin Coolidge looked at it intently. 
He said nothing. He drew the check 
toward him and folded it up and put it 
in his pocket, still saying nothing. He 
reached for the receipt and signed it and 
pushed it back to the clerk. Then, at that 
overpowering moment in his career, he ar- 
rived at saying something. He looked up 
at the clerk and said: 

“Come again.” 


Don Marquis, puffing reflectively at 
his trusty pipe, moralizes over the world 
in general. Following are a few axioms 
as quoted from his column, “The Lan- 
tern,” in the New York Herald-Tribune: 


It has been called to our attention that 
the very finest sheetings used by the Ku 
Klux Klan are made from Irish linen, 
purveyed by Jewish cloth merchants and 
kept clean by negro laundresses ... and 
we despair of finding anything like con- 
sistency in politics. 


The humorist is a philosopher who 
breaks the sad news gently to the world 
because he is sorry for it. 


Every now and then the world is bitten 
into rabies by some mad dogma. 


Wars sometimes turn into revolutions 
when men stop fighting long enough to 
wonder what they are fighting about. 


With the Olympic games in the fore- 
ground, it is natural that the joke- 
smiths should sharpen their wits on the 
event. One of the best cracks was made 
by F. P. A., apropos of the wonderful 
feats in broad-jumping of DuBart Hub- 
bard, the negro athlete. Instead of the 
usual headline, the “Conning Tower” 
suggests: “All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings!” 

If somebody hasn’t already made the 
nomination, we offer Samson as the 
shining example for all newspaper hu- 
morists: He took a couple of columns 
and soon had everything coming his 
way. 

But the last word on this subject 
comes from one of F. P. A.’s henchmen, 
who thinks that the first contributor to 
a column was Lot’s wife. 
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WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE PLANT—OUTGROWTH OF ONE MAN’S GENIUS 








George Westinghouse 


His Life and Achievements 
By DR. FRANK CRANE 


T is an easy matter to start some- 
thing. 
It is quite another thing to stop it. 

A fanatic in Serajevo started a con- 
flagration it took the whole world to 
stop. 

Millions of lives and billions of trea- 
sure were sacrificed to bring under con- 
trol the forces this one madman turned 
loose upon the human race. 

Power is a terrible thing in the hands 
of any one who does not know how to 
control it. 

The great natural forces of wind, 
tide, rain, fire, running water, light- 
ning, and all the rest—are forces of 
destruction until brought under control. 

Scientists are now trying to release 
the explosive energy in the atom. Al- 
ready their experiments have revealed 
a force that could destroy the universe, 
should any considerable quantity of it 
be “fired off” at once. When they suc- 
ceed in “exploding the atom,” God help 
us if some one is not there to put brakes 
on this terrific power. 

The men of a century ago who in- 
augurated modern transportation by 
hitching steam to wheels, gave us the 
power to annihilate space, but omitted 


to give us adequate means of controlling 


‘that power and using it safely and ef- 


fectively. 

Speed is limited by control. Control 
means that the power to stop must al- 
ways exceed the power to go. 

The horse seems to have supplied 
man with the first form of transporta- 
tion. From very early times wild horses 
were available, but riding remained a 
perilous adventure until some inventor 
contrived the nose rope. By this form 
of control horses could be ridden and 
directed with safety. 

The latest means of transportation 
is the airplane. It has been in use now 
for nearly twenty years, but it is still 
without a nose rope. You can mount 
an airplane, ride it at terrific speed, and 
guide it with your heels on its rudder 
and your hands on its elevator and 
aileron controls—as our ancestors 
guided wild horses with heels in his 
sides and hands in his mane—but you 
cannot stop it with any degree of 
safety. An almost certain death awaits 
you if you attempt a quick stop. You 
must go on to specially prepared fields 
where there will be room to lose your 
momentum slowly and gradually. 
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The only emergency brake that has 
been invented thus far for the airplane 
is the parachute. And it is properly 
speaking a brake for the passenger, not 
for the plane. If you must cease your 
flight for some reason, the parachute 
enables you to do so, letting you down 
lightly to the earth. But meanwhile the 
ship you have left can only fall head- 
long, perhaps upon you. 

The development of air travel waits 
upon the inventor who will teach us not 
how to fly, but how to stop. The air- 
plane to-day is about where the rail- 
way train was before George Westing- 
house invented the airbrake. 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE is the 

man who made rapid transit man- 
ageable. Modern transportation would 
have gotten nowhere but for him. The 
swift, steam-driven wheels of transpor- 
tation might have remained as unsafe 
as TNT if George Westinghouse had 
never hitched his air brakes to them. 
He made it safe to go fast by showing 
us how to slow down—to stop. 

He was what engineers call a prime 
mover. Nobody started him. He be- 
came automotive—to borrow another 
engineering expression—when still a 


lad. From the very beginning he oper- 


ated under his own power. 

Up in Schoharie County, New York, 
in the little village of Central Bridge, 
George Westinghouse was born on Oc- 
tober 6, 1846. If any dates are worth 
remembrance in American history this 
is one of them. His father had forsaken 
farming for the manufacture of a 
threshing machine which he had in- 
vented, and it was in his machine shop 
far more than in school that George 
Westinghouse received his education. 
His father was determined that the boy 
should apply himself to study, and went 
so far as to forbid his entering the shop 
during school hours. But the young 
man had a will of his own, and if, on 
any given morning his thoughts hap- 
pened to be occupied with some small 
contrivance which he had whittled out 
of wood, nothing could induce him to 
go to school until he had perfected it. 
If he had nothing of his own to do, he 
would go to school readily enough, but 
he remained an indifferent student 
throughout his boyhood, dreamily intent 
upon his own plans and devices. 

Discipline that ‘vould have kept the 
ordinary boy se‘ in hand, was 
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wasted on George Westinghouse. His 
spirit was too strong for anyone to 
break. When he wanted to do some- 
thing he did it, regardless of the clearly 
foreseen consequences to himself. 

An amusing story is told of his 
father’s chastising him with a switch 
cut from a tree. After the switch had 
broken in two or three places the elder 
Westinghouse cast it aside in disgust. 
His son, who had been protesting with 
howls of pain, paused long enough to 
point out to his father a really compe- 
tent leather whip which hung on the 
wall. If the whipping must take place, 
the child wanted it done efficiently. 

The masterfulness of his spirit mani- 
fested itself in another way. He had an 
absolutely volcanic temper. Though he 
was calm, cheerful, merry most of the 
time, he could, on occasion, burst forth 
into fits of passion that terrified every- 
body. They were followed by no sullen- 
ness or resentment or vindictiveness. 
They were simply thunderstorms which 
cleared the air—and gained whatever 
point the youngster had set out to make. 

The child was father to the man. This 
child’s outstanding traits were inde- 
pendence of mind, tempestuous unsub- 
duable spirit, and native strength. He 
was an unharnessed natural force, and 
no one but himself could tame the wild 
horses within him. 

He lived a dreamy, self-contained ex- 
istence, immersed in mechanism of his 
own devising, power-boat models, in- 
genious water wheels, and _ other 
“trumpery” as his father called them. 
The culmination of these amateur, 
self-educative efforts, however, was a 
very promising rotary engine which he 
designed and built at the age of 15 
years. His determination to carry out 
his own ideas was beginning to be 
matched by the ingenuity and value of 
the ideas themselves. But his father 
almost despaired of his ever becoming 
a good steady mechanic. He was too 
busy with his fanciful notions to keep 
his mind on any piece of work that was 
set before him. 


[7 was the Civil War that opened the 

eyes of George Westinghouse to the 
value of discipline. When he was 
scarcely sixteen he attempted to run 
away to the war, but his father caught 
him just in time and ordered him back 
to school. However, before he had quite 
turned seventeen he obtained his 
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father’s permission to join the Union 
forces, and eventually won a com- 
mission as Acting Third Assistant En- 
gineer in the United States Navy. 

It is interesting to note that when he 
returned from the war to Schenectady, 
whither his father had moved the 
threshing machine works, his family 
observed a new alertness in the boy, and 
a new line of self-control about his lips. 
He was still an irrepressible dreamer, 
full of his own devices, but he had 
learned something about subordinating 
his strength to the uses of the moment, 
and after one last attempt at “educa- 
tion” in Union College, he went to work 
in his father’s plant with a will. 

Out of hours he occupied himself with 
many mechanical schemes, but especi- 
ally with one suggested to him by his 
navy experience. It was an application 
of the rotary principle to the propulsion 
of ships. He was certain that the re- 
ciprocating engine was bound to be 
superseded by the rotary sooner or 
later. He had obtained a patent upon 
the rotary engine invented during his 
fifteenth year, and he was certain that 
it could be developed into a proper 
marine engine. This interest continued 
intermittently throughout his life. He 
devoted much time and thought and 
money to the endeavor to produce a 
rotary engine, and never ceased his ef- 
forts until Charles Algernon Parsons of 
London solved the problem for him by 
inventing the steam turbine.  Ulti- 
mately he obtained the right to manu- 
facture steam turbines in the United 
States under the Parsons patents. 

Which all goes to show that his boy- 
ish experimenting was on a sound track, 
not mere hair-brained tinkering with 
fantastic schemes. He was getting 
steam up for his later work. 


WHEN he was twenty years of age 

an accident fastened his interest 
upon the railroads and their problems, 
and started him off on his career. He 
had gone to Albany on an errand for 
his father’s firm, and when he returned 
his train was held up by a freight 
wreck. The two end cars of a train had 
leaped the track. This was the sort of 
accident which was a common occur- 
rence in those days of light rails and 
lighter rolling stock. Getting off the 
train to discover the cause of the de- 
lay, George Westinghouse found the 


wrecking crew at work with levers, pry- 
ing one of the cars after the other inch 
by inch back toward the rails, and jack- 
ing them up to a position from which 
they could be lowered into place. It 
was a slow, tedious process. 

The young inventor watched it im- 
patiently. If the men had run off a 
pair of rails at an angle to the wheels 
of the derailed cars, the engine could 
have pulled the cars back onto the rails 
in no time. It occurred to him that 
every railroad company might well 
equip its wrecking crew with such a 
car-replacer and save the costly delays 
and danger of pile-ups. 

The friend, to whom he expressed this 
idea, smiled at his self-assurance, and 
asked ironically why he did not make 
one and sell it to the railroads? 

“That’s a good idea,” said George 
Westinghouse seriously, “I’ll do it.” 

And he did. By the following morn- 
ing he had completed his drawings, and 
after a time presented himself to his 
father with a working model. The lat- 
ter with characteristic conservatism 
declined to finance the scheme, save to a 
very limited extent, and pointed out 
the many pitfalls in the way of success- 
ful exploitation of such a patent. 

Young Westinghouse knew his father 
well enough to realize that argument 
with him was time lost, and went about 
among the shrewd investors in the city, 
looking for backers. At length two men 
put in a few thousand dollars apiece to 
form a partnership with him, the in- 
ventor contributing his services as 
salesman and directing manager. With 
characteristic foresight, however, he re- 
tained the ownership of his patents. 

In launching his car-replacer he be- 
came acquainted with a multitude of 
railroad problems that were crying 
aloud for solution. Notable among these 
was the need for a better frog to re- 
place the cast-iron ones then in use. 
Frogs being subject to extreme wear, 
the cost in replacements and repairs 
was exceedingly heavy. And besides, 
there was dangerous interference with 
traffic while they were being replaced. 

The young inventor proposed a double 
remedy: make the frogs of cast steel 
and make them reversible so that when 
one side has been worn down they could 
be turned over. 

Steel casting at that time was in its 
infancy. Westinghouse knew only so 
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George Westinghouse as a boy of seventeen | 
in the Union Forces. 
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much of it as he had picked up in tech- 
nical journals, but he worked away at 
this problem until. it was solved, and 
under his direction the first successful 
steel castings ever made in America 
were produced. They increased the life 
of the average frog about twenty-fold. 
He patented this device and went to 
work at selling it, as well as the car- 
replacer, for the partnership. 

On one of the innumerable journeys 
which he took at this time he was hurry- 
ing from Troy to Schenectady to keep 
an appointment when his train halted 
between stations and he discovered that 
a head-on collision had strewn the tracks 
with overturned cars and merchandise. 
Two freight trains had come together 
on a smooth, level, straight stretch in 
broad daylight. 

“The engineers saw each other,” the 
wrecking crew chief explained in answer 
to the questions of Westinghouse, “and 
both tried their best to stop, but there 
wasn’t time. You can’t stop a train in 
a minute!” 

Westinghouse turned this remark 
over and over in his mind. Here were 
helpless engineers who had seen their 
peril and been unable to prevent the 
crash. They had done everything that 
could be done. They had instantly whis- 
tled for hand brakes. 
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The trainmen in turn had done every- 
thing in their power. They had rushed 
to the brakes, twisted them round and 
round to tighten the chains and press 
the brake shoes against the wheels. 
Having set the brakes on one car, they 
leaped to the next car to repeat the 
process. But by that time the collision 
had come. 

From the point of view of that rail- 
road, this wreck was simply one more 
expensive, inevitable calamity, but from 
the world’s point of view it might well 
be characterized as a godsend because it 
started George Westinghouse thinking 
about railroad brakes. 

At that time the only way to stop a 
train was by signal from the locomotive 
to the brakemen. This signal was a 
whistle usually blown about half a mile 
out from a station. If the men were 
very dextrous and energetic they 
brought the train to a halt somewhere 
near the station, a little before it or 
more often a little beyond. Frequently 
the brakes had to be unwound and the 
train backed slowly up to a point where 
the passengers could get off. 

There was nothing safe about it, 
nothing accurate. However, it was the 
only thing people had ever known and 
the whole railroad world was more or 
less resigned to the frequent terrible 
accidents and the killing of brakemen 
between the cars. 


WHILE Westinghouse was in the 

midst of his perplexity over the 
proper method of unifying the control 
of the brakes of a train, he chanced to 
read an article about the use of com- 
pressed air in drilling the Mont Cenis 
tunnel in Italy. 

The vital sentence in the article re- 
ferred to a rock drill which was “moved 
by air compressed to one-sixth its 
natural bulk, and consequently, when 
set free, exercising an expansive force 
equal to six atmospheres.” 

That sentence contained the answer 
to the riddle which had been puzzling 
the brains of the young inventor. If 
compressed air could be piped three 
thousand feet into a mountain and there 
used to drill blasting holes in solid rock, 
it was certainly powerful enough to 
clamp on the brakes throughout the en- 
tire length of the longest railroad train. 

Meanwhile an _ incident occurred 
which showed his fighting qualities and 
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led to his removal from Schenectady to 
Pittsburgh. His partners in the car- 
replacer and cast-steel frog enterprise 
became convinced that the newly mar- 
ried inventor could be bullied into part- 
ing with his patents on their terms. 
But they had not reckoned on the fight- 
ing stuff of which he was made, and 
when they told him he must buy them 
out or assign them his patents, he defied 
them and departed for Pittsburgh 
where Anderson and Cook undertook 
to manufacture the appliances for him 
to sell, and where he fell in with Ralph 
Bagley, who assisted in financing the 
brake experiments. 

On April 13, 1869, the first air brake 
patent was issued to Westinghouse. He 
was twenty-three years of age. The 
power within himself which he had 
learned to harness was beginning to pro- 
duce its life-enlarging work for human- 
ity. A device had been born which was 
destined to save far more lives than 
Napoleon and his armies destroyed. 


THE first test of the Westinghouse 

air brake proved its merits only too 
dramatically. Westinghouse and his 
friend Bagley had interested W. W. 
Card, Superintendent of the Steuben- 
ville Division of the Panhandle Railway, 
and he had obtained permission for 
them to equip a locomotive and four 
passenger cars so that the new brakes 
might have a practical try-out. 

Shortly after leaving the terminal 
station in Pittsburgh, as the train came 
thundering through the tunnel under 
Grant Hill and emerged at Fourth Ave- 
nue, its engineer, Dan Tate, saw a 
drayman drive onto the tracks at Sec- 
ond Avenue, just two blocks away, and 
saw him give the lash to his horses, 
who reared up so suddenly that they 
flung their driver off his crossboard 
seat onto the tracks. 

It all happened in a flash, but not be- 
fore Dan Tate had reached for the han- 
dle of his new brake and given it its 
baptism as a life-saver. It was an emer- 
gency stop, and it shook all his passen- 
gers up badly, throwing them against 
one another and against the seats of 
the train. However, it brought the 
train to a stop four feet from the pros- 
trate drayman, and the group of officials 
who rushed forward in fighting temper 
to deal with the engineer for overdoing 
the new brake, remained to praise his 

















GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
In later life; one of the few photographs 
for which he consented to pose. 





presence of mind, and the remarkable 
apparatus which Westinghouse had put 
at their disposal. It was a wholly sat- 
isfactory demonstration of emergency 
braking. 

A few weeks later, in July 1869, the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company was 
organized with George Westinghouse as 
first president and a board of directors 
which included Ralph Bagley, Andrew 
J. Cassatt, W. W. Card, Robert Pitcairn 


.and G. D. Whitcomb, names to conjure 


with in the railroad world. 

In the autumn of the following year 
the company was well established and 
hustling to fill its orders, and its presi- 
dent decided to invade England with 
his brake. At that period English rail- 
road men were inclined to regard 
American railroading as a speculative, 
wild-western sort of enterprise, and the 
reception given to George Westinghouse 
was nothing if not chilly. 

He scattered booklets right and left 
among them, describing his brake and 
how it worked, but found it impossible 
to persuade them of the value of his 
invention. In later years he enjoyed 
telling of an interview with a British 
Railroad manager, in the course of 
which he asked for permission to equip 
a locomotive, tender and four cars for 
demonstration purposes. 
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The manager lifted his eyebrows in 
amazement. “Let you use our prop- 
erty? I really could not think of it for 
a moment!” 

“But I will attach my apparatus at 
my own expense,” Westinghouse in- 
sisted. 

“Quite so, quite so,” the manager re- 
plied. “I take that for granted, and it 
makes no difference. We have neither 
a locomotive, a tender, nor a carriage 
to spare for any American experi- 
ments.” 

“Then I’ll rent them from you, fit 
them out, and give an exhibition for 
you and any experts you care to in- 
vite.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. None 
of our rolling stock is for hire.” 

But the inventor was not to be 
squelched. 

“Very well, then,” said he, “perhaps 
you’ll consent to sell me a train! What 
is your price for a locomotive, a tender 
and four coaches?” 

The Englishman was flabbergasted 
by this final bit of Yankee “impu- 
dence.” He stared at Westinghouse for 
a full minute in silence and then rose 
from his chair. “Even though I should 
consent to sell you a train,” said he, 
“and it will take me at least a week to 
decide the matter—I should never con- 














RALPH BAGLEY 
Who assisted in financing Westinghouse’s 
airbrake experiments. 
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sent to your running it over our tracks 
with your machinery! We must draw 
the line somewhere, you know!” And 
he bowed the cheeky young American 
out of his office little thinking that the 
next time they met he would be bid- 
ding for Westinghouse brakes, and 
Westinghouse would be taking time to 
consider his offer. 

This manager apparently shared the 
point of view of Commodore Vanderbilt 
who some months before had gruffly 
ordered Westinghouse out of his office, 
when the latter urged him to equip the 
Vanderbilt lines with air brakes. 

“Do you pretend to tell me,” he had 
roared, “that you could stop our trains 
with wind? I’ll give you to understand, 
young man, that I am too busy to have 
my time taken up in talking to a 
damned fool!” 

Needless to add, later the Vander- 
bilt lines were equipped with Westing- 
house air brakes, and all their finest 
trains, the most up-to-date, modern 
trains in the world, are to-day using 
these same brakes. 

In 1872 one of the other English 
roads gave the inventor an opportunity 
to demonstrate his brakes, and they be- 
gan gradually to obtain a footing on 
the Continent as well. Between 1871 
and 1881 Westinghouse made many 
trans-Atlantic trips, and built up a 
great foreign business in spite of every 
sort of opposition. 


HE automatic air brake, a distinct 
improvement on the “straight air 
brake” followed the original invention 
three years later. The first non-auto- 
matic brake suffered from certain lacks 
which revealed themselves in prac- 
tical use. For one thing, if an accident 
broke one of the hose couplings be- 
tween the cars, or if the train itself 
parted in the middle, or the brake sys- 
tem sprang a leak anywhere, the entire 
system was useless just at the time 
when it was most needed. 

To remedy these deficiencies the new 
automatic air brake called for separate 
compressed air reservoirs on each car 
in addition to the reservoir on the loco- 
motive, and a “triple valve” which, 
among other things, automatically put 
on the brakes whenever anything hap- 
pened to derange the system. 

Up to this time power brakes were 
used only on passenger trains. Pas- 
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senger cars remain constantly in the 
possession of the owning roads. But 
with freight cars it is different. Freight 
cars are continually passing from one 
road to another because of the long 
hauls over many lines. It was not 
deemed practical therefore for any one 
road to equip with air brakes. All the 
roads must act together. 

The losses of life among brakemen 
on freight cars, and the difficulties of 
handling the ever-lengthening trains, 
were rapidly leading the railroad world 
to feel the necessity for adopting some 
standard equipment for power braking. 

Spurred on by this pressure the rail- 
roads organized the Burlington compet- 
itive brake trials in 1887 which inspired 
George Westinghouse to devise the 
Quick Acting Automatic Air Brake, 
which carried the air brake one step 
further along toward perfection and 
made possible shorter stops in case of 
emergency, and more complete control 
of long trains. 

The Quick Acting Brake has now been 
the universal standard for over thirty 
years, and is used to-day on two and a 
half million freight cars in this coun- 
try, not to mention its use in all the 
principal countries of Europe and South 
America, together with Mexico, Japan, 
China and Canada. The air brake is the 
only railway device in use throughout 
the entire world; wherever you ride 
your car is sure to be controlled by air 
brakes. And, to resume, on March 2, 
1893, Congress proceeded to impose the 
use of power brakes on all railways 
engaged in interstate commerce by the 
Federal Safety Appliance Act. 

Between 1881 and 1891 Westinghouse 
obtained patent after patent upon elec- 
tro-pneumatic switch and signal de- 
vices,. “using compressed air for the 
heavy work, and electricity to pull the 
trigger.” Automatic block signals were 
just getting established at that time, 
and Westinghouse contributed power- 
fully to their general adoption. He 
combined two of the most promising 
concerns into the Union Switch and 
Signal Company, and supplied the rail- 
road world with the finest sort of auto- 
matic electric safety signal equipment, 
including a device which automatically 
sets the brakes on a train when it 
passes a danger signal. 

To-day, thirty years after he per- 
fected this device, the Interstate Com- 
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for the first test of Westinghouse airbrakes. 
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merce Commission has at last issued an 
order requiring the application of this 
sort of equipment upon all of the prin- 
cipal railways of the United States. 
Westinghouse was looking far ahead. 


To drop into the vernacular of the 

machine shop, George Westing- 
house was a horse for work. While he 
was making transportation safe and 
rapid he was also at work on a variety 
of other problems, including experi- 
ments with the distribution of natural 
gas. He bored for gas in his wife’s 
flower garden and at about 1,600 feet 
of depth was rewarded with a geyser of 
water, mud and gravel followed by a 
tremendous flow of gas. 

Then came the problem of supplying 
it to the city of Pittsburgh, in pipes 
whose joints would stand the pressure 
without leaking dangerously. This 
Westinghouse accomplished by using 
a special pipe and connections designed 
to protect against leakage. Further, 
he reduced the pressure at the point 
of use by a system of graded pipe 
sizes, using the smallest size at the 
well and progressively larger sizes as 
the line proceeded toward the customer, 
giving the gas time to expand to a 
point where it was easy to handle. 
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The era of natural gas inaugurated 
by George Westinghouse in Pittsburgh 
doubled the wealth of that part of the 
country and did much to establish that 
city as the center of the iron and steel 
industry. 

During this same period he organ- 
ized the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, and gathered 
around him a school of brilliant young 
inventors, including Nikola Tesla, Wil- 
liam Stanley, Oliver B. Shallenberger, 
Reginald Belfield, Lewis B. Stillwell, 
Benj. G. Lamme, Loyall A. Osborne, 
Charles F. Scott and Herman Westing- 
house (his younger brother). Amongst 
them they worked out a dynamo which 
regulated itself, various new types of 
incandescent electric lamps, an auto- 
matic central telephone exchange, large 
gas engines for generating electricity, 
a great variety of electrical apparatus, 
and most important of all new trans- 
formers for the Gaulard and Gibbs 
alternating current transmission 
system. 

Direct current had been the only type 
available in this country. The disad- 
vantage of direct current is that it must 
be distributed at low voltages, which 
need a great deal of copper wire to 
float them. Therefore it is not prac- 
tical to distribute it at greater distances 
than three or four miles from the gen- 
erating station. ; 

Lucien Gaulard, a French electrician, 
and John Dixon Gibbs, an English en- 
gineer, discovered that alternating cur- 
rent could be sent out to considerable 
distances over small wires under high 
voltages and cut down for domestic con- 
sumption by simple, inexpensive trans- 
formers. When George Westinghouse 
read of their inventions, he sent abroad 
for several of their transformers, and 
having developed a better one in his 
laboratories he telegraphed his patent 
attorney to join one of the men he was 
sending from the plant on the first boat 
to Europe. 

The only instructions he gave them 
were to find Gaulard and Gibbs and buy 
the American rights to their patent. 
When asked what price he was pre- 
pared to pay he replied, “Whatever they 
ask!” 

Scarcely a month had elapsed before 
the two men were back, their errand 
successfully accomplished, having paid 
$50,000 for the American rights. Four 
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hundred lamps and a number of conver- 
ters were then set up in a building in 
Lawrenceville, a suburb of Pittsburgh, 
and an alternating current dynamo four 
miles away began to feed them a line 
voltage of a thousand volts and later 
two thousand volts. This four-mile in- 
stallation was the first “long distance” 
transmission that had ever been ac- 
complished with alternating current. It 
was the beginning of a development des- 
tined to revolutionize the light, heat 
and power industry, by reducing trans- 
mission costs to a point where small 
towns could share with the big cities 
in development of house lighting and 
street lighting. It also made possible 
the electrification of the railways and 
gave point to the harnessing of water- 
falls such as Niagara, whence power 
could be distributed over wide areas. 
Westinghouse belongs to that small 
group whose work is bringing about 
the electrification of the world. 


HE Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany was thriving in the m2an- 
time. The first plant had been a small 
one at the corner of Liberty Avenue 
and Twenty-fifth Street, Pittsburgh, 
where a working force of 105 men 
turned out 18 sets of car equipment and 
4 sets of locomotive equipment per day. 
Ten years later this plant had been 
outgrown and the company moved to 
new quarters in the then City of Alle- 
ghany where they occupied an entire 
city block and about 2,000 workmen 
were able to produce 100 complete sets 
of air brake equipment per day and a 
considerable quantity of other equip- 
ment. 

Then in 1890 George Westinghouse 
picked out the site of the present plant 
at Wilmerding, Pennsylvania, 14 miles 
east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. He bought 
up all the farms in the neighborhood 
and erected the largest plant of its kind 
in the world. There a force of 6,000 
men can turn out 1,000 complete brake 
equipments of the standard freight type 
per day, together with a tremendous 
amount of air brake apparatus for every 
sort of steam and electric railway ser- 
vice; friction draft gears; steam, belt 
and motor-driven air-compressors ; auto- 
matic car, air and electric couplers; air 
storage reservoirs; rubber and compo- 
sition packing cups and gaskets for 
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pneumatic and hydraulic equipment; 
test racks for air brake maintenance; 
air signal equipment and a _ heavy 
volume of air brake repair work for the 
railroads. 

The brick and steel buildings include 
iron foundries, brass foundries, black- 
smith shop, machine shops, pattern 
shops, carpenter shops, rubber goods 
plant, power station and warehouse and 
executive offices. They cover more than 
35 acres and a total floor space of more 
than a million square feet. 

The Quick Action Air Brake of 1888 
was only the beginning of air brake 
development. Three years later a spe- 
cial brake was designed for electric sur- 
face cars. This equipment included mo- 
tor-driven air compressors. 

Every year that followed the railroads 
were putting on heavier and heavier 
equipment, in the transition from 
wooden to steel cars of higher capacity, 
longer and longer freight trains and 
faster and faster passenger trains 
and the Westinghouse plant was 
obliged to modify its brakes to keep 
ahead of this development. One im- 
proved design followed another culmi- 
nating in the supreme invention—the 
Variable Load Brake for subway and 
surface train operations. 

This automatic brake operates on the 
principle of a scale, and exerts greater 
or less pressure on the wheels, depend- 
ing on the number of people crowded 
into the individual car. This is the 
miraculous brake which enables the 
railways to run heavy, all steel trains 
at high speed, one right on the heels 
of the other with perfect safety. This 
remarkable product of American in- 
ventive genius is only another illustra- 
tion of the fact that it is possible to 
speed up transportation in mathematical 
proportion as you perfect your brakes. 
It is the crowning achievement of the 
company organized by the man who 
showed us how to stop. 


THROUGHOUT all this development 

has run one consistent purpose: 
to make the most perfect possible prod- 
uct, to make it as simple, as automatic, 
as fool-proof and as long-wearing as 
possible. One other thing—to make 
every piece of mechanism ever manu- 
factured by the Company work in har- 
mony with every other piece, whether 
or not of prior design. 
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For forty-five years the Company had 
one man for President. It bears to- 
day the indelible stamp of his giant 
nature. Though it has been dominated 
by the masterful personality of that 
one man, it has had the services of many 
of the most brilliant men of his genera- 
tion gathered from all over the world. 
They were not jealous of George West- 
inghouse. As one of his lieutenants 
said when asked if he did not sometimes 
yearn to break away and set up shop 
for himself: 


“No more than the marshals of Napo- 
leon yearned to set up shop for themselves. 
Why should I? Why should any of us? 
Mr. Westinghouse is fair, liberal, just. He 
has the spirit of the really great empire 
builder. He has supreme courage. He 
lacks entirely the conservatism that leads 
to content and dry rot. We are always 
doing something new, always going for- 
ward. We are never satisfied. It has 
been aptly said that ‘Mr. Westinghouse is 
always in competition with himself.’ He 
always subordinates so-called ‘business 
considerations’ to engineering perfection, 
so much so that all of his enemies and 
some of his friends have charged that he 
is on the whole a poor business man. We 
believe this to be the very foundation rock 
on which his success has been built.” 


So conservatively and progressively 
has the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany been managed that it has reached 
a capitalization of $50,000,000. Not once 
since its organization in 1869 has the 
company failed to meet its payroll on 
time, nor has it ever passed a dividend 
since the first one was declared in the 
early 70’s. 

George Westinghouse disclaimed be- 
lief in charity. It seemed to him that 
outright gifts tended to destroy the 
recipient’s honest. pride of indepen- 
dence. A dollar earned was worth 
$10 in building backbone, but the gift 
of a dollar might easily do a man $10 
worth of harm. 

From the start the Westinghouse 
Company took great interest in civic 
welfare. The company probably owns 
a larger number of modern homes for 
renting to employees than any other in- 
dustrial concern of its size in the 
United States and was the first in 
America to inaugurate the Saturday 
half-holiday. 

It was one of the first, if not the first 
industrial organization in America to 
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FACTORY OF WESTINGHOUSE’S F..THER 
Where George Westinghouse learned the ma- 
chinist’s trade and made his first inventions, 








put into effect the old age pension sys- 
tem, a system which includes all em- 
ployees and their dependents. 

These facts, coupled with the spirit 
of fairness prevailing throughout the 
organization, have contributed much to 
save the company from labor troubles. 
It is not surprising that no strike has 
ever occurred in Wilmerding. 


A DECADE has passed since George 
Westinghouse finished his labors. 
At the time of his death it was said of 
him that few men living or dead had 
achieved more than he in any one of 
his chosen fields. He had been at once 
inventor, commercial exploiter, finan- 
cier, executive and enlightened states- 
man in business. 

He started in life with explosive 
energy united to a dreaming imagina- 
tion. He first acquired self-direction 
and then having mastered himself set 
about mastering the unbridled forces 
of nature. He was to all of us a bene- 
faetor. 

George Westinghouse belongs to that 
select company of American pioneers 
who laid the foundation for the great- 
est commercial empire that the world 
has yet seen. As these men recede into 
the dim and distant past, we will get 
a better perspective on their colossal 
accomplishments. Already the figure 
of George Westinghouse looms large 
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against the horizon, but it does not yet 
appear what he shall be ultimately. 
Sooner or later every epoch gets itself 
identified with the personality of some 
one great man. Pericles expressed the 
golden age of Greece, Shakespeare 
epitomized Elizabethan England. Just 
which one of a half dozen great 
characters will be selected ultimately to 
typify the industrial age of America 
it is too soon to say. Posterity’s choice 
will no doubt depend somewhat upon 
which one is the most fortunate in the 
selection of his Boswell. 

George Westinghouse’s claim to the 
distinction of having expressed his 
epoch rests upon his having speeded up 
civilization’s chariot by putting brakes 
on its wheels. 


FE VERYTHING, the physicists tell us, 
is constantly in motion. From the 
suns and stars that plunge forever 
through sidereal space to the electrons 
that whirl like mad dervishes within 
the atom, every particle of living matter 
is in movement. 
Whatever lives, it seems, must move. 
Life evidently is bent on getting 
somewhere. ’ 
The superiority of the animals over 
plants lies in the power to move about. 
The superiority of man over animals 
lies in his greater power to move about. 
His title to sovereignty over animate 
creation is his capactiy to transport 
himself, his goods, his thoughts and the 


forces of nature which he has put to- 


work for him, with ever-increasing 
speed, safety and comfort across wider 
and wider spaces. 

Motion is life. 

More motion is more abundant life. 

He that has added to the mobility of 
man has served life. He has worked 
hand in hand with the creative forces 
of the universe. It is he who mobilizes 
his race for the onward march into 
higher civilizations. He is of those 
who come that we may have life, and 
life more abundantly. 
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THE ROYCROFT INN 
For Your Vacation 














Before green apples blush, 
Before green nuts embrown, 

Why, one day in the country 
Is worth a month in town! 


CuRIsTINA ROSSETTI might well have had East Aurora 


in mind when penning those lines. 


Delightful country, fine auto roads and lovely woodland 
spread from the Roycroft Inn dooryard. Golf, tennis, bowl- 
ing-on-the-green and canoeing are available to our guests. 
The food is delicious and the service prompt and cheerful. 


Famed for its hospitality and good cheer, the beauty of its 
setting and appointments, The Roycroft Inn is the rendezvous 
of congenial spirits from the four corners of the earth. There 
is an atmosphere of refinement and restfulness, of comity 
and good will at Roycroft that appeals and inspires. 


Open-air sleeping-rooms, suites, single 
rooms, splendid garage accommodation. 
Booklet and data on request. 


The Roycroft Inn, Roycroft-Town, East Aurora, N.Y. 
ELBERT HUBBARD II, Host. 
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heels, come crowding new de- 

velopments in radio’s domain. 
Scarcely a day but brings its news item 
of. sensational achievement. Now it is 
a celebrated figure of the wireless world 
who claims to have concocted a device 
to stamp out “static.” Now it is an 
unknown amateur who has wafted low- 
powered waves to shores incredibly far 
off. And now it is some unheard-of 
adaptation of this uncanny electrical 
implement to strange and startling uses. 

Already we grow accustomed to the 
political use of the ether, though by no 
means reconciled to etherization by 
candidates better qualified as anesthet- 
ists than as vote persuaders. Protests 
have poured in, and broadcasting sta- 
tions are taking cognizance of the pub- 
lic’s resentment of tedious addresses. 
Rules and standards are being formu- 
lated up to which partizan forensics 
must measure before they may be 
mouthed at the microphone. 

The speaker may saw the atmosphere, 
if he will, with unrecorded gestures, but 
his speech must be brief. Hurl a long 
speech at a listener-in and he will “give 
you the air,” as the slang phrase has 
it—meaning that he will tune in else- 
where and leave your sterterous periods 
to circumnavigate the globe unheeded, 
more sound and futile fury in the blue 
serene. 

Politicians must realize that they are 
facing a new situation when they face 
the microphone, and change their 
methods. No longer are they address- 
ing crowds of their own adherents. 
Every speech that sails forth upon the 
air makes port in the homes of men 
and women of all political faiths, Repub- 
licans, Democrats, Progressives, Radi- 
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cals, Socialists and Prohibitionists. A 
broad and generous treatment of pub- 
lic matters is indispensable, Contro- 
versial heat will make the most part of 
your audience quickly melt away. 

Don’t forget how easy it is for a 
radio listener silently to absent himself. 
One twist of his wrist will substitute 
jazz or a symphony for the bawling and 
the drawling of the loudest or the 
languidest campaigner. Putting one’s 
personality across through little ear 
phones requires a new technique. A 
pleasant voice is needed together with 
sincerity and drollery and witty turns 
of phrase. Most of all the speaker 
needs the genial, folksey appeal of gen- 
uine common sense to warm the cockles 
of his hearers’ hearts. 

Woe to the misguided man who would 
harangue his auditors. Though they 
lend him their ears for a moment, upon 
its expiration they will ruthlessly call 
the loan, and leave him earless, a squid 
vainly seeking to becloud public issues 
by squirting invisible ink into the in- 
finite ocean of air. 


[N the middle of July word came from 
England that the British Broadcast- 
ing Company had announced a prize 
offer of £50 for the best new and orig- 
inal play submitted before August 1, 
for broadcasting. Since the actors 
cannot be seen by the audience it is 
important that the characters should be 
so well differentiated as to be easily 
distinguished. The ideal length was 
set for this play at 20 minutes, and it 
could not exceed half an hour. Not 
more than six characters were allowed, 
and religious and political subjects were 
banned along with everything which 
might be regarded as suggestive. 
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Travel and Communication 


Is it possible that a new dramatic 
genre may be created from this humble 
beginning? We have silent plays in the 
movies. In Shakespeare’s time our 
forefathers greatly relished plays which 
though far from being sightless were 
almost altogether ungarnished by scen- 
ery. Their appeal must have been very 
largely for the ear rather than the eye. 
To-day blind people among us go to the 
theater and—with a word or two of 
explanation from friends—are able to 
enjoy the performances quite as keenly 
as most of the audience. 

Why then should not a new theater 
be created by way of the radio? De- 
scription of time and place, characters 
and scene before the opening and be- 
tween the acts might well replace the 
program and the eyes. Attention could 
be concentrated upon the playwright’s 
thoughts. Musical comedy would be 
lost under such conditions, but serious 
drama might gain, and surely opera 
would be easier to bear if it were im- 
possible to watch the antics of stout, 
gesticulating opera singers. 

Perhaps nothing will come of radio 
dramatics until the stage itself can be 
cast by wireless upon the listener’s 
private screen (a marvel that appears 
quite possible now that photographs are 
being transmitted by telephone). But in 
any event it is significant to see a great 
broadcasting company pioneering in 
this new field. Great things may come 
of it. Who knows? 


Aes the same time that the radio 
play-prize was announced the radio 
stethoscope seized the spotlight. Every- 
one knows how useful the ordinary 
stethoscope is in diagnosing human ills. 
The radio stethoscope, first of all, is 
many times as efficient. It picks up 
every tiniest murmur, and magnifies it 
so that its purport may be definitely 
determined. 

The device is not only useful in cases 
of pneumonia and other lung and heart 
diseases, but also in almost all other 
ailments. Fevers affect heart action. 
Appendicitis and other maladies are 
betrayed in a like manner. To the 
trained ear of the physician the sound 
of a patient’s heart tells almost the 
whole story of his condition. Already 
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b? you — that you can make 
a six weeks trip to Europe for 
as little as $525? This price in- 
cludes round trip “cabin” accom- 
modations and all expenses except 
personal items. 


The ships of the United States Lines 
are unsurpassed in the service be- 
tween New York and Cobh(Queens- 
town), Plymouth, Southampton, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 


Send the Coupon 


below for your Government’ s illus- 
trated booklet * ‘Economy Trips to 
Europe.” It describes and gives 
complete itineraries of ten low cost 
trips to Europe. 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


er in all principal cities 
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To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section 1236 Washington, D. C. 
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5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, by specially chartered new 
Cunard-Anchor ‘‘California,’’ 17,000 tons, oil-burning. 4 mos. 
$1,250 up, including hotels, guides. drives, fees. Stop overs in 
Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and 
China, Java, option 18 days in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Europe, etc. 2ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31, specially 
chartered new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,’’ 20,000 tons (oil-burning), 62 
days, $600 up; including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 17 days 
Palestine and Egypt. 


600 to 700 passengers expected on each cruise. 


FRANK C., CLARK Times Building NEW YORK 
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© Europe by Motor— 
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it has proved of great service in listen- 
ing to the heartbeats of unborn in- 
fants, and in giving warning of any 
trouble. 

The Western Electric Company, which 
holds the patent on this device, sees its 
maximum usefulness in two fields: 
classroom work where budding medicos 
may all listen together to abnormal 
chest noises and learn accurate diag- 
nosis, and secondly, in diagnosis at a 
distance, and especially from ship to 
ship at sea. 

In illustration of this last use the 
New York Herald-Tribune offers a 
lively account by Talcott Powell of a 
tramp steamer floundering helplessly 
through a bad storm while its captain 
lies unconscious in his berth with a 
heart attack. There is no doctor on 
board. The captain has a medicine 
chest, but he alone knows how to make 
use of it. 

But the ship has a radio operator, 
and he has a radio stethoscope. He 
calls a passenger vessel miles away in 
the black storm, and the physician on 
board it listens through the radio steth- 
oscope to every beat of the captain’s 
heart. A few minutes later the radio 
operator receives a message directing 
him to give the captain digitalis, out 
of the medicine chest, and in an hour 
or so the captain has staggered back 
on deck and the tramp steamer is safe 
once more. 

Hitherto in treating cases by radio, 
physicians and surgeons have often 
been obliged to prescribe after lis- 
tening to inaccurate descriptions of 
misunderstood symptoms by laymen. 
The radio stethoscope eliminates a 
large percentage of the error involved 
in long-range diagnosis. 


LESS important, but equally indicative 

of the extreme activity in radio 
circles, are the items which follow. 
First, a radio engineer of Chicago, 
E. T. Flewelling, is reported to have 
heard Marconi’s new direct-ray trans- 
mission (94 meters) on a single-tube 
super-loop aerial, across 3,500 miles of 
distance, from the station at Poldhu, 
England. 

On July 24 the General Electric radio 
broadcasting station in Schenectady, 
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W GY, sent out its regular program on 
a wave-length of 15.85 meters, said to 
be the shortest wave ever used by any 
broadcasting station in this country. 
The same program was broadcast at the 
same time on two other wave lengths, 
and this is believed to be the first time 
that simultaneous broadcasting on sev- 
eral different wave-lengths has been 
attempted. 

The 15-meter wave is to be used 
henceforth to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of the short waves. They are be- 
lieved to be more reliable, especially for 
daylight broadcasting, and will perhaps 
bring twenty-four-hour radio-efficiency 
within the bounds of possibility. 

Meantime the far-sighted British 
Government is revorted to be giving 
Signor Marconi its heartiest coopera- 
tion in the perfecting of the new beam 
system of wireless communication. 
The Marconi Company has undertaken 
to erect a beam station in England for 
communication with Canada. If it 
proves satisfactory, the system will be 
extended to include beam transmission 
to South Africa, New Zealand, India 
and Australia. 


N the automotive world the most 

striking bit of news is the announce- 
ment by Charles M. Schwab that he has 
assumed the chairmanship of a new 
corporation called the Six Wheel Com- 
pany. The Six Wheel Company is a 
Philadelphia organization which intends 
to build six-wheel busses and trucks for 
heavy duty. 

The four rear wheels are to be as- 
sembled in one unit, not unlike the as- 
sembly of wheels on the trucks of rail- 
way cars, and the power and brakes are 
to be applied to all four of these 
wheels. The scheme is described as a 
distinct innovation in automotive en- 
gineering. 

“When railroads first used four-wheel 
trucks under their cars, two-wheel 
trucks became forever obsolete,” said 
Mr. Schwab in a statement given to 
the press. “The new type of six-wheel 
construction will, in my opinion; ac- 


complish the same thing for heavy duty 


highway motor vehicles.” 
Highway transportation as a comple- 
ment to rail transportation fills a need, 
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(Limited to 400 Guests—less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000 Ton Oil-Burning 


‘ 99 
Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA 
Sailing January 29, 1925—66 Days ( 
This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we plan to 
feature above all other Cruises, even surpassing our 
previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


Egypt—Palestine 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
— taly, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carle, France, England 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with 
spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, 
gymnasium, commo ious staterooms with runnin; 
water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites wit 
private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Euro without extra ‘a 
cost, returning via *“Aquitania, 
**Mauretania,”’ *‘Berengaria,”” or any Cun 
.. Line steamer. 


.{ FRANK TOURIST co.| 


























2 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 
(Est. 1875) Paris Cairo 








ot Dartmouth Street 


AN ARISTOCRATIC HOTEL 
affording the Dignity and Elegance of a Private 
Residence, and appealing to a highly discriminat- 
ing patronage, Delightfully situated in the Back 
Bay District. Quickly accessible to Boston’s 
yaar 


H. GREENLEAF CO., Preps. 
EVeREyT B. RICH, Managing Director 
F. K. PIERCE, Associate —_ 
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$10,000 CASH 
FOR JUST ONE 
STORY 


EN thousand dollars! That was the sum paid 

Miss Winfred Kimball, of Apalachicola, 
Florida, for her story, Broken Chains, which won 
the first prize in the contest conducted by the 
Chicago Daily News in collaboration with the 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation. 


Mrs. Anna Blake Mezquida, another Palmer 
student, won the $1000 second prize, and seven 
$500 prizes were won by other Palmer students, 


A Palmer student wrote “Judgment of the 
Storm.” Another wrote “The White Sin,” and 
still another wrote “His Forgotten Wife.” All of 
these pictures were produced by the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation and are now appearing in mo- 
tion picture theatres throughout the country. Each 
author received $1000 cash and will also receive 
a share in the profits. 


Learn the Technique of Writing 


The reason for the success of Palmer students is simply that 
you learn to write stories and motion picture scenarios that 
sell by learning the technique of writing. You study under 
the direction of men who are themselves authors of short 
stories, novels and motion picture scenarios. 


Distinguished Men at Helm 


Aiding in the work of discovering and training new 
writers are such distinguished men as Clayton Hamilton, 
well-known playwright and author-educator; Russell 
Doubleday, publisher; Brian Hooker, formerly of the 
faculty of Yale and Columbia Universities; Dr. Frederic 
Taber Cooper, author-educator; C. Gardner Sullivan, 
noted screen writer and director; James R. Quirk, editor 
and publisher of “Photoplay Magazine,’”’ and Rob Wag- 
ner, author and motion-picture director. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


This book discloses for the first 
time the causes which have 
brought into being a new 

revolutionary type of literature. 
It makes clear the reason why 
magazine publishers and motion 
picture producers are face to face 
with the greatest scarcity of ac- 
ceptable story material in the 
history of tbe nation. It reveals 
why publishers and producers are 
encouraging new writers to come 
forward by offering enormous cash 
inducements. It tells how other 
men and women have won suc- 
cess in this tremendously fasci- 
nating profession. We’ll gladly 
send you a copy on request. Just 
mail the coupon printed below! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 58-J, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
your book, ‘“‘The New Road to Authorship,” and a copy 
of your Creative Test. I am most interested in 

O Photoplay Writing 0 Short Story Writing 
Dramatic Criticism 














All correspondence strictly confidential 
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Mr. Schwab continued, that cannot be 
met any other way. Neither the motor 
bus nor the heavy duty motor truck 
are competitors of the rail lines except 
in special cases. For the most part rail- 
roads themselves can use the highway 
vehicles as feeders for their lines. 

The principal problem which is 
thought to have been solved by the six- 
wheel cars is the problem of using, in- 
stead of abusing, the highways. The 
highways are the roadbed of the motor 
truck and bus. Conservation of that 
roadbed is the first thing to be con- 
sidered. But, on the other hand, large 
loads of sufficient size to be handled 
economically tear up the roads and 
make maintenance an excessive burden 
upon the public purse. 

The six-wheel truck is destined to 
effect a change in all that, according to 
Mr. Schwab’s prospectus. It reduces 
road impact “to about one-fourth that 
experienced by four-wheel vehicles of 
like capacity in general use.” Tax- 
payers may well regard Mr. Schwab’s 
company with eager interest. The rail- 
roads have to maintain their roadbed— 
though of course the public pays for 
it indirectly in the form of freight 
rates and fares. But there is no ques- 
tion of directly or indirectly in the 
public’s payment for the highways. 
Every state and county and munici- 
pality, aided or unaided by the Fed- 
eral Government, faces an ever-mount- 
ing bill for highway maintenance. To 
most persons a six-wheel vehicle will 
sound just one wheel worse than a five- 
wheel vehicle, and the uselessness of 
the “fifth wheel” is proverbial. Yet in 
the months to come we may discover 
that this far-sighted steel magnate has 
backed a venture which will rebound to 
the public advantage and cut highway 
maintenance in half. His announce- 
ment contains some interesting figures: 


“With 2,941,274 miles of highways in 
the United States, as compared with only 
251,175 miles of steam railways and 47,150 
miles of electric and street railways, the 
vast opportunity that has awaited the 
right type of highway vehicle is obvious. 
A large portion of this highway mileage 
is made immediately available for passen- 
ger transportation through the develop- 
ment of a practical six-wheel vehicle.” 
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in the Bell Systens laboratories speech sounds are recorded on the oscillograph with a view to their subsequent analysis 


The youthful Alexander Graham Bell, in 1875, was ex- 


| 
| The service of knowledge 


plaining one of his experiments to the American scientist, Joseph 
Henry. He expressed the belief that he did not have the 


necessary electrical knowledge to develop it. 
“Get it,”” was the laconic advice. 


During this search for knowledge came the discovery that was 
to be of such incalculable value to mankind. 


Many times, in making a national telephone service a reality, 
this centralized search for knowledge has overcome engineering 


| made possible America’s supremacy in the art of the telephone. 


difficulties and removed scientific limitations that threatened to 
w. hamper the development of speech transmission. It is still making 
available for all the Bell companies inventions and improvements 
in every type of telephone mechanism. 
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Ss 
‘, The search for knowledge in whatever field it might lie has 
} 
This service of the parent company to its associates, as well as 
the advice and assistance given in operating, financial and legal 
, matters, enables each company in the Bell System to render a 
telephone service infinitely cheaper and better than it could as 
an unrelated local unit. 

This service of the parent company has saved hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in first cost of Bell System telephone plant and 
tens of millions in annual operating expense —of which the public 
is enjoying the benefits. 

au AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
i = AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
% Lo 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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N the security markets and the broad 
| fields of finance, what extraordinary 

months July and August have been! 
Ordinarily it is a still and sultry period 
of vacations and vacuity. But this 
year the summer atmosphere has been 
electric and tingling with the stir of 
present activities and rumors of busi- 
ness to come. 

These are great days in the world of 
affairs. An uprush of grain prices has 
poured a golden flood into the lap of the 
Middle West. Fortunes are being made 
in wheat, corn, oats, rye and the other 
cereals. Credits that have been frozen 
solid for four years are being thawed, 
broken up and washed away by a per- 
fect freshet of wholesale buying. That 
is the most important item of the news. 

The little country banks are the first 
to benefit. Hundreds of them have been 
bankrupt. Now they can be reestab- 
lished on a sound footing, because the 
farmers are paying off notes that had 
almost been despaired of. Secretary 
Wallace of the Department of Agricul- 
ture says the farmers have not yet 
ploughed under all the red ink on the 
debt side of the ledger, but he admits 
that prices have only to continue during 
the harvest to sink the last traces of 
red ink out of sight, pay off most of the 
mortgages that have been clutching at 
the farmers’ throats, and restore pros- 
perity to a sorely tried section of our 
people. 

By the end of July wheat had risen 
to $1.40 per bushel, and corn was around 
$1.10 as compared with $.95 for wheat 
in July last year, and $.75 for corn. 
Oats on August 1 were in the neighbor- 
hood of $.60 as against $.35 last year, 
and rye had risen from last year’s $.65 
to almost a dollar. 

Most of the talk of better times for 
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the farmer, according to Secretary Wal- 
lace, has laid far too much stress on the 
advance of the price of wheat. The 
wheat advance is fine, the Secretary was 
quoted as saying, but the high water 
mark of $9.80 per hundredweight on 
hogs, which was reached late in July, 
is even more important. 


“That is the factor that is doing more 
to pull the farmer through in good shape 
this year than any one thing. I know 
some say the high corn price means little 
to the farmer because he hasn’t much corn 
to sell. But the farmer does have corn— 
in his hogs, and he will market it at an 
advance of around 30 per cent. over prices 
prevailing two months ago. This will not 
be confined to one section but will help the 
farmers generally.” 


Of course no one can tell how long 
the soaring prices will continue to soar. 
The exploits of the grain exchanges are 
based upon sensationally low estimates 
of the year’s crops, not the crops of 
America alone, but of the entire world. 
The crop forecasts are made by experts, 
but experts are sometimes wrong. At 
the present stage of things their view 
of the fall’s harvest must necessarily be 
a guess, no matter how well-informed a 
guess. Later estimates may make the 
present estimates ridiculous. 

A year ago the Dominion of Canada’s 
crop statisticians figured that the wheat 
provinces would raise only 366 million 
bushels, whereas the harvest proved to 
be a bumper crop of 474 million bushels. 
The error was simply a miscalculation, 
declares the Springfield Republican, 
commenting on it, though it aroused 
suspicions of juggling to sustain the 
price of wheat. There is no evidence 
that crop forecasters have ever de- 
liberately falsified reports. 

(Continued on page 388) 
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How a New York Bank 
Can Serve You 


UPPLEMENTING local 
banking connections, this 
Company affords a wide range 
of valuable services to busi- 
ness houses throughout the 
country. 

Many manufacturers and 
merchants maintain New York 
checking accounts with us, 
enabling them to make settle- 
ments direct with New York 
funds. Interest is paid in ac- 
cordance with our minimum 
balance requirements. 

We make commercial loans 
on both credit and collateral, 


Our 100-page booklet, “Guaranty Service,’ 


and issue letters of credit for 
export and import financing, in 
harmony with sound banking 
practice. 

In collecting bill-of-lading 
drafts drawn on New York and 
vicinity we render an exception- 
al service, frequently saving 
our customers time and money. 


We hold securities in safe- 
keeping, available at all times 
for sale or delivery upon writ- 
ten or telegraphic instructions. 
This service includes prompt 
collection of bond interest, 
and other important features. 


” will be sent to executives on request. 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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\ 100% Safe 
| Since 1855 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Com. 






pany is under the same ownership 
as Greenebaum Sons Bank and 
Trust Company which was founded 
in 1855, bus holders of Greene- 
baum Bonds enjoy the advantage 
of dealing with the oldest First 
Mortgage Banking House. 


Combined Resources over 
$35,000,000 


Just One 
Kind of Bonds 


— and those, the best 


OR 6g years the House of Greene- 
baum has concentrated on just one 
type of investment— 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 


69Years Proven Safety 


Since 1855 the principal and interest on each 
Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate Bond 
has been promptly paid when due. 


Send for Investors Guide 


Merely mail coupon below for Investors Guide 
explaining Greenebaum Service. 


Greenebaum Sons 


Investment Combany, 


_OUNDED 1855— CHICAGO 






















Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 


Please send me without charge or obli- 
gation copy of Investors Guide and 
current list of Greenebaum offerings. 














(Continued from page 386) 

This year the Dominion’s Bureau of 
Statistics has again estimated a very 
small crop, around 320 million bushels. 
Rumors that rust had appeared in cer- 
tain sections have been rife. On the 
other hand from Winnipeg has come 
word that the talk of a “half crop” is 
nonsense. Improved weather condi- 
tions, it is thought, will better the Gov- 
ernment estimate by a good deal. 

However, our Department of Agricul- 
ture has received “bearish” reports 
from the principal cereal-producing 
countries, and present indications are 
- that the world crop of wheat will be 13 
per cent. under last year’s. The fact 
that these figures embrace the entire 
world, inasmuch as the price of wheat 
is almost entirely dependent upon the 
world market price, lends a color of 
plausibility to the estimate. 

At any rate wheat and the other ce- 
reals are up, and we have with us, as a 
result, a great and growing cheerful- 
ness. The farmers have had a hard 

(Continued on page 390) 
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Ready iieence 
Investment Record 


R the convenience of 
investors we have pre- 
pared a new, simplified 
pocket investment-record 
book — specially designed 
to facilitate the keeping of 
up-to-the-minute data 
regarding your personal 
investments. 
We shall be glad to send you - 
a copy, without obligation, on 
request for Ready Reference In- 
-vestment Record DO-2509. 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca, 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 
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Where—How—Shall I Invest? 


s If, like most investors, you are spread permits you toselect bonds 
seeking a good rate and ample from the North, South, East and 
_ security, this map will help you. Middle West, assuring yourself of 

It indicates the territory where an ample diversification. 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds are For description of available 
Sy. | created and where Miller sales issues paying up to 7%, mail the 
offices or representatives are coupon today, or see our repre- 

located. The wide geographical sentative in your city. 





G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
2109 Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 


G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 2109 Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 East 42nd St., N. Y. 
Please send descriptive circulars of 7% Miller Bond Issues. 
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43 Years 100% Safe 





Get this Free Book 


—a 43-year Record of Safety 
and High Yield 


It contains the 43-year experience 
gained by Cochran & McCluer Co. 
in concentrating on one type of invest- 
ment—the first mortgage —in one 
city—Chicago. 

It shows exactly why no Cochran & 
McCluer investor has ever had a mo- 
ment’s anxiety about payment of in- 
terest or principal. It shows why no 
Cochran & McCluer First Mortgage 
Bond Issue has ever been foreclosed. 


Send for Free Book Today 


It explains the safeguards that assure not 
only safety, but promptness of payment. It 
shows why you can get the highest rate consistent 
with safety—now 7%. No salesman will call. 

MAIL THIS 
Cochran & McCluer Co. 
46 N. Dearborn St, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send me without obligation ‘‘Behind the 


Scenes Where Bonds Are Made.” It is understood no 
salesman will call. 




















Cochran &MCluer Co. 


46 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 








y How $100 
a Month Pays 
$100 a Month! 


Buy a $100 5%% Guaranteed 
PRUDENCE-BOND every month— 
reinvest the income in more 
PRUDENCE-BONDS every six 
months—pursue this plan patient- 
ly for 12% years—then draw out 
every month as income what you 
formerly put in every month as 
principal — and the principal of 
$21,700 still belongsto you anyway! 
Send for the Prudence Booklet TODAY 
TEAR OUT 








The Prudence Company, Inc. €.0. 528 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 


Under supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please send 
booklet “*Prudence-Bonds Provide the Guarantee that 
Prudence Demands."* 














NAME 
ADDRESS 
©1924 P. Co., Inc. 
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(Continued from page 388) 


time, and the investing public is de- 
lighted for their sakes that fortune is 
smiling on them. Also we are delighted 
for our sakes. 

Security holders have been staring 
aghast at the possibility that an enraged 
and bankrupt Northwest might throw 
the coming Presidential eléction into 
the House of Representatives, by swing- 
ing solidly for La Follette. With that 
sworn enemy of the railroads in a key 
position of power in the next Congress, 
owners of stocks and bonds of railways 
might well fear that much of the value 
of their holdings would be La Fol- 
lettized out of them. 

But it begins to look as if the farmers 
would feel under no compulsion to vote 
for La Follette in order to “get their 
rights’”—which means in practice, a 
proper margin of profit. on farm prod- 
uce. With the farmers pacified, much 
of the La Follette boom is bound to col- 
lapse. It is a welcome reassurance to 
the millions of people who share in the 


(Continued on page 392) 
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that started a thousand fortunes 


western town a man sits at 

his table writing. His fam- 
ily has gone to bed, and the house 
is very still, 


[I A little house in a mid- 


On the man’s face, as he writes, 
is a look of determination, and 
as he straightens up and folds a 
small piece of paper into an en- 
velope, a new light comes into his 
eyes, forcing out the worried ex- 
pression which has been habitual 
with him for years. . . . Soon 
after he makes a small investment, perhaps 
$100, perhaps $500 or $1000—the coupon 
has started another fortune. 


From a little town in Belgium, once famous 
during the war, comes a coupon, followed 
shortly by an order for 7% Adair Protected 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds—from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, from Seattle, 
Washington, from Frisco, New York, and 
Chicago, the morning’s mail brings in hun- 
dreds of the little coupons from serious 
thinking people who have determined to get 
ahead. 


Our customers come from every walk of 
life—a farmer, a doctor, a business man 
who has no time to watch fluctuating mar- 


Adair Realty 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
, Healey Building, ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Land Title Building JACKSONVILLE, Adair Building 





kets, an experienced investor, who 
has at last found the ideal in- 
vestment: 7% without worry or 
trouble, 7% with safety and sta- 
bility, backed by the highest type 
of security—a first mortgage 
upon improved real estate—and 
safeguarded by the South's Oldest 
Mortgage Investment House with 
a record of 59 years’ experience 
in the first mortgage investment 
field without loss to a single cus- 
tomer. 


: This coupon has brought hap- 
Piness into hundreds of homes, started thou- 
sands upon the road to financial indepen- 
dence. And it.can do the same for you. 


For the secret of accumulating wealth rap- 
idly is simply this: Invest systematically 
at the highest rate of interest you can secure 
safely. Reinvest your interest the same way. 


While you are reading this hundreds of 
men and women are mailing the coupon. 
Ten years from now they will be well on 
the way to fortune and success. 


Will you do the same, or will you let 
opportunity pass you by? 


Mailing the coupon is the first step to 
the fortune you have dreamed of. Don't 
put it off. 


& Trust Company 
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How Much Longer 
Are You 9 
Going to Work 3% 


VEN if a man has no one de 

pendent upon him at all he owes 

it to himself to build an estate which 

will take care of him in comfort after 

his productive days are over—and 

this time has a way of coming with 

astonishing suddenness. There is a 

simple plan, however, which will 

provide both the protection needed 

during productive years and a sub- 

stantial estate for later life, without 

great sacrifice of income now. The 

plan is explained and 

roughly illustrated in 

the book “Building An 

tw Estate”. Just send your 

"| mame an on the 

taatt! coupon below for compli- 
mentary copy. 


The Home of 
Caldwell & Co., 
specialistsin 

igh Grade7% 
First Mortgage 
Southern Bonds 


Caldwell «Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
819 Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me, without obligation, “BUILDING AN 
ESTATE” and Current Offerings ¥ 
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(Continued from page 390) 


ownership of America’s billions of dol- 
lars worth of railroads. 

Of course there are not lacking plenty 
of persons to tell us that “sinister in- 
terests” are back of the rise in the 
prices of farm commodities. The mo- 
nopolists and international bankers and 
other hobgoblin phantoms so regularly 
conjured up by politicians of the La 
Follette sort, are supposed to be “‘manip- 
ulating” the grain market in order to 
pull the wool over the eyes of the 
farmer. 

Secretary Wallace said that out in 
Iowa many farmers took him aside and 
inquired confidentially whether the 
present bull movement did not originate 
among moneyed interests anxious to in- 
fluence the election. The Secretary re- 
plied sensibly that anybody willing to 
dump millions and millions into the 
market just to make the farmers con- 
tented might be a philanthropist, if he 
were a possibility at all, but he was cer- 
tainly not a politician! World condi- 
tions are responsible for the rise in 





Close Contact 


with changing market conditions 
is essential to successful invest- 
ments. 












Through our competent informa- 
tion and sstatistical service you 
can keep in close touch with the 
investment situation. 







Our experienced and _ impartial 
advice on your holdings is freely 
at your disposal. 





Handy booklet on trading 
methods free on request. 


Ask for CO-7 


(isHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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farm prices. Nothing smaller could ac- 
count for that rise. And nothing of 
that size could be controlled by any 
group of men. 

However, the myth of superhuman 
powers residing in fabulous personages 
thought to be domiciled in Wall Street, 
will probably never down. Some people 
will continue to believe that Wall Street 
arranged to have the rain drown out a 
large portion of the world’s corn crop, 
and saw to it that rust got at the Ca- 
nadian wheat, while an obedient sun 
was burning up some of the other ce- 
reals at the behest of the wicked street. 
We believe what we wish to believe. It 
is a free country. 


AN unwonted cheerfulness reigns in 

that Street called Wall. Stocks are 
up in sympathy with farm produce, and 
not even the delay in settling the repa- 
ration problem has prevented the stock 
market from reacting healthily from 
the low levels of the spring and early 
summer. 

Trade continues dull, but nothing like 
so dull as before. The turn of the tide 
is felt to be at hand. Eight months ago 
everybody seemed dubious about every- 
thing. They continued dubious through 
the winter. What with oil scandals, 
stagnation in the rubber business, cop- 
per a drug on the market, cotton goods 
demand fallen to nothing, and retail 
trade the merest shadow of its usual 
robustness—there was reason to feel 
dubious. 

But now a new mood has quietly 
spread. Everything is all right, and 
going to get steadily better. Copper is 
going up. Cotton is not far from 30 
cents. The oil business is getting re- 
organized and, to date, nothing really 
dreadful has come out of its investiga- 
tion at the hands of political Wash- 
ington. 

The railroads are doing nearly as well 
as last year—a good year it was too. 
General merchandising has greatly im- 
proved. With the farmers smiling, no- 
body need worry (except the poli- 
ticians) about the elections. Judge 
Gary says the steel business is rapidly 
improving, and will be back in good 
shape a few months hence, and he has 
backed his statement by handing out 
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sfaction to know " 
my Money is Safely wested/ 


No harrowing nights of sleeplessness! 
No jagged nerves! No furrows in the 
brow and grey hairs as a result of 
questionable “buys”! No days in the 
office with investment worries that 
prevent concentration on business! 


N investment in our 6%% First Mortgage 
Bonds, strongly secured by selected 
property in Washington, D. C., will bring 
you assured safety with a good income. 


Back of these Bonds is the exceptional security 
offered by real estate values in the Nation’s Capital, 
the seat of the United States Government. Further 
safeguarding them is The F. H. Smith Company’s 
record of no Joss to any investor in 51 years. 


Whether you are a large investor or a person of 
moderate income, you want, above all, safety 
and the satisfaction and peace of mind it brings. 


You can buy our First Mortgage Bonds in denomi- 
nations of $100, $500, $1,000 or $5,000, outright or 
under our convenient Investment SavingsPlan. The 
latter will yield you 62% on each partial payment. 


“Half a Century of Investment Safety in the 
Nation’s Capital,’’ our booklet for conservative 
investors, tells you why Washington is a safe in- 
vestment center. Mail coupon today for free copy. 





‘No loss to any investor in 51 years 


(The F.H.SMITH CO. 


CYounded 1873 


SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
.Mail this Coupon today.... 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘Half a Century 
of Investment Safety in the Nation’s Capital.” 





Name 


Address ‘ a 
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“Build Your Income 
on Prosperity’s Path” 


This booklet tells you of the 
wonderful investment opportu- 
nities offered by the marvelous 
growth and prosperity of Miami. 


Secured 8% Investment 


in selected first mortgages on 
Miami residential properties— 
only up to 50% of value—is an 
unusually safe and high income- 
paying employment for your 
money. All legal safeguards 
and collections of interest made 
for you without charge. 


Send today for booklet No. 12 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


502 Ralston Bidg. Miami, Fla. 




















SEATTLE 


REAL 7% ESTATE 


First Mortage Serial 
Gold Bonds 


Secured by direct closed first mort- 
gage upon Garland-Ray Apartments, 
now completing, situated within 8 
blocks of Seattle’s busy retail district. 

Total issue, $85,000; Security ap- 
praised at $173,000. Bonds dated 
June 2, 1923. Denominations: $100, 
$500, and $1,000. Tax-exempt in 
Washington State. Bonds uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed by personal en- 
dorsement. 

We recommend these bonds as a 
particularly attractive investment in a 
steadily - growing and soundly - based 
city. Bonds mature during period 


June 1927 to June 1933 inclusive. 
Write for Descriptive Folder 


NORTHERN BOND & 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


310 Columbia St., 33 Seattle, Washington. 
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the regular and extra quarterly divi- 
dends. All in all, things are looking 
bright for a business revival this fall. 

As we go to press seven and eight 
months money is down to about 3 per 
cent., the lowest figure since pre-war 
days. Prime bankers acceptances for 
thirty-day maturities are under 2 per 
cent. Short-term money is going beg- 
ging. Money is so easy, so cheap and 
plentiful, that bankers declare crops can 
be moved and a revival of business take 
place without absorbing the credit 
available. In other words the stage is 
set for a boom. 

As is their wont the seers of the se- 
curity markets are keeping a few jumps 
ahead of the country. They deal in fu- 
tures; that is their means of livelihood. 
But the good business they are now dis- 
counting will be making itself generally 
manifest—unless they have lost all their 
old-time skill at guessing—by Thanks- 
giving. 


HE boom whose imminence is sug- 
gested by the activity in specula- 
tive markets is regarded with grave 
misgiving in many quarters. If we are 
merely swinging back into sound, nor- 
mal business that is one thing. If, on 
the other hand, we are beginning to feel 
the effects of the “gold inflation” pro- 
duced by the world’s dumping all its 
gold upon our shores, we may later be 
in for a disastrous “return to normalcy” 
following the boom aforesaid. 

The Reserve Ratio is up to 83 per 
cent. and going higher. With great 
skill and ingenuity the Reserve Board 
has guarded the country so far from 
the inflationary effects of housing with- 
in our borders nearly half of the entire 
world’s supply of gold (an amount 
rapidly approaching 5 billion dollars), 
and the only question is how long they 
can stave off the consequences. Many 
are inquiring as to whether the recent 
sensational upturn be not the first symp- 
tom of “inevitable” inflation. 

In 1900, according to the Director of 
our Mint, there was $13.45 worth of 
gold per person in the United States. 
Fourteen years later, just before the 
World War, our per capita holdings of 
gold amounted to $18.95. Ten ‘years 
later we find ourselves with $4,500,000,- 
000, or about $40 per capita. 
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Finance and Investment 


“History affords no precedent for 
such an enormous movement of gold 
from the world in general to one coun- 
try in particular,” writes Stephen Bell, 
in Commerce and Finance. “Prior to 
the World War gold movements mea- 
sured and settled trade balances. Ow- 
ing to our devotion to the principle of 
protectionism Europe is unable to pay 
for her great imports by an equal export 
of her own products, and is paying 
balances in gold. Our imports of gold 
in the past four years are approxi- 
mately equal to the world’s production 
of the yellow metal. Debt payments 
from Britain and others of our Allies 
are to continue for sixty years. ‘We’ll 
pay in gold till you are up to your neck 
in it and cry for help,’ said one promi- 
nent Englishman some three or four 
years ago, and Britain is making good 
on the boast.” 

Are we beginning a new period of in- 
flation, or are we merely up against an 
improved demand and smaller supplies 
of goods? Time will tell. When the 
Federal Reserve ratio begins to fall and 
the foreign exchange quotations begin 
to rise it will probably mean that the 
gold tide has begun to ebb. 

A successful termination of the Lon- 
don reparations negotiations should do 
much to restore gold to normal circu- 
lation amongst the nations of the world. 
With Germany and France settling 
down to neighboring and amicable com- 
merce, and the French franc stabilized 
at a new high level—our country will 
have less to worry about in its gold 
stocks. That bullion will find functions 
to perform elsewhere. 

Meanwhile one of the great New York 
banks asserts in its August business 
review that our enormous imports of 
gold have given us “an excessive bank- 
ing strength, a strength far beyond our 
immediate domestic needs.” The banks 
and other credit institutions are 
equipped to support a credit expansion 
far larger than any banking system 
ever supported. The banks are so 
strong they are muscle-bound. We 
might speak of them as gold poor, just 
as we used to speak of certain settlers 
as land poor. 

“Gold seeks occupation wherever it 
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Write 
today for 
your copy 


How to 
Double Your 


Money in 
10 Years 


RE you aware that a few cents each day, or 

a few dollars each week, can be invested 

so that it will double itself in a surpris- 
ingly short time with absolute safety? Do you 
know how to invest your money in legitimate 
securities and then reinvest the interest in such 
a way that you will have a comfortable fortune 
in just a few years? 

Here is a new plan which shows you how to 
make use of a scientific investment principle 
known to all financiers. The rapid way in 
which money grows when invested according 
to this plan is a revelation to the average man 
or woman. 

This remarkable plan is fully explained in 
an important new book called, “Ali Baba’s Cave 
Rediscovered.” This book tells you how to ac- ' 
cumulate $10,000, $25,000, or even $50,000 in 
a span of years. It tells clearly and definitely 
how you can by systematically investing in 
Forman 6% and 7% Real Estate Gold Bonds 
create a good sized estate—all without risk or 
speculation of any sort. Mail the request blank 
for your copy. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. 19, Chicago 
Pershing Sq. Bldg., New York 


39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY, 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. 19, Chicago, III. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 
Free Book, ‘“‘Ali Baba’s Cave Reciscovered.”’ 
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CONFIDENCE 


Back of the bonds offered for sale 
by the American Bond & Mortgage 
Company lies the tried judgment of 
its executives whose long experi- 
ence safeguards each investor’s 
interests. 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


everydollar that has become due 
on the First Mortgage Building 
Bonds sold by this company has 
been paid to investors. 


If you are seeking safe investments yield- 
ing 612% write for Booklet C141. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $4,500,000 
127 N.Dearborn Street 345 Madison Avenue 

Chicago New York 
Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia and over 20 other cities. 








is lodged,” continues this statement of 
the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, “so that now the problem we face 
is to direct the flow of credit made 
available by this gold making it at the 
same time productive, liquid and se- 
cure.” Limitless credit has its dangers 
quite as much as limited credit, and 
this institution seems to feel that the 
wisest and safest course for America to 
pursue is to invest the immense surplus 
of our idle money in foreign loans. 

So far as the small investor is con- 
cerned, however, the advice which Roger 
Babson is never tired of reiterating 
holds good. Keep your capital in two 
separate compartments. Use your spec- 
ulative funds to speculate with, if you 
can afford that highly exciting diver- 
sion. But don’t use your investment 
funds for speculation. Keep them 
sacred to the production of safe income. 

With the prevailing plentifulness of 
money the tendency is for all good in- 
vestment bonds to rise. Liberty bonds 
have hitched forward another point or 
two. Advances also were general in 
railroad and public utility bonds. Hes- 


itation continues to mark the public’s 
attitude toward industrial bonds, but 
even there as the months pass, it is go- 
ing to become increasingly difficult, if 
‘present tendencies hold, to place your 
money where it will earn 8 per cent. 
with a fair degree of safety. 

Now as always it is-a good time to 
buy first mortgage bonds. 
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Investment and Financial 


Booklets 


CURRENT OPINION’S Invest- 
ment and Finance Department will 
be glad to have any of the following 
investment and financial booklets 
sent to its readers free of charge by 
the companies issuing them. Just 
check the booklets you want and 
write your name and address on the 
coupon below. 


(3 How Fast Money Accumulates at 7%— 
Adair Realty & Trust Co. 
CJ Diversified Investments 
Guaranty Company of New York 
Cc Ilow the Prudence Guarantee Safeguards 
Your Investment— 
The Prudence Company, Inc. 
(| The Making of a Modern Bank— 
Continental aud Commercial Banks 
© Tow to Build an Independent Income— 
The F. H. Smith Co. 
© #Investor’s Guide to Bank Safeguarded Bonds— 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
C «6Scientific Business Forecasting— 
Harvard Economic Service 
Why the South Offers 7% Investments— 
G. L. Miller & Co. 
Investment Opportunities— 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Behind the Scenes, Where Bonds Are Made— 
Cochran & McCluer Co. 
Monthly Investment Plan— 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Enduring Investments— 
Caldwell & Company 
Safety Supreme— 
Shannon & Luchs 
How to Select Safe Bonds— 
George M. Forman & Co, 
The Working Dollar— 
Chisholm & Chapman 
Make Your Money Make the Most— 
Securities Sales Company of Florida 
Build Your Income on Prosperity’s Path— 
Southern Bond & Mortgage Co. 
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INVESTMENT & FINANCE DEPT. 
CURRENT OPINION 
50 West 47th St., New York. 


C.0. 9-24 


Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets checked above. 
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Today’s doorbell is wired 
to the lighting circuit and 
never fails to ring. 


+ Grandpa’s doorbell—Today’s 


Compare grandpa’s doorbell with 
the modern electric bell connected 
+ to the G-E Wayne Bell Ringing 


Transformer, which never gets 
out-of-order. It rings your door- 
°? bell from the lighting circuit. 
A Abolishes dead battery annoyance 

and renewals and lasts a lifetime. 


Let your electrician install one. At 


Th : a 
‘ie @uasennee of ii the same time have him install some 
| on Goats Eincwicat G-E Convenience Outlets and 
tA SSow to plen complow Tumbler Switches for appliances 
watng your heme and lights. Make electricity your 
told in this new fully 
illustrated book “The handy servant. 
— Home of a Hundred 
Comforts”—the book Gre WAYWN = 


Address Section COg 


Merchandise Department 
» ccaoes, TRANSFORMER 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
f ee ~~ Only the home wired for electricity may use the 


that thousands have e °o 
. , ° sent for. Write today 
for your free copy. 


bell ringing transformer. Complete wiring makes 
possible the home told about in this book. 
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AMERICAS LEADERS 


I* you Hke to draw—if you are ambitious to become a 
highly-paid commercial artist, you are doubtless eager 
to obtain instruction of proven merit, and profit by the 
hard-won experience of leading artists. 

Think of being able to learn from Charles E. Cham- 
bers, Franklin Booth, Edw. V. Brewer, Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull, the famous animal painter, and Matlack 
Price, an authority on posters! These and many other 
nationally known artists and illustrators have con- 
tributed exclusive lessons to the Federal Course, which 
has fairly won for itself the title, 


America’s Foremost Course in Commercial Art 


It covers every branch of commercial art in a thorough, 
practical and modern manner. Every step is clearly 
explained, and you as a student receive an_ individual 
personal criticism by a successful commercial artist on 
every lesson. 

Hundreds of Federal students and graduates are mak- 
ing good in a big way. Many who are now earning $50, 
$75, and $100 a week, at first could probably draw no 
better than you can. The Federal Course does not 
work miracles—no course can—but develops the ability of 
an earnest student rapidly and on a sound basis. It 
brings you to the earning point in a fraction of the time 
otherwise required. Why not investigate? 


“YOUR FUTURE” Sent on Request 


A beautiful book which explains every detail of the 

Federal Course, shows work 

Federal students, and gives sur- 

prising facts regarding the demand 

for commercial art. If you are in 

earnest, send 6c in stamps with the 

coupon below, being sure to state 

your age and occupation. 


Federal 
School 7 


Commercial Designing 


156 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me ‘Your Future,”’ for which I enclose 
6c in stamps. 


III, 6 6:0 6:0,0:0-00:007 ‘ii eh ctimiewm 
(Write your address plainly in the margin) 


(Americas Foremost School @f 
Commercial CArt 
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(Continued from page 321) 
could almost see the tiny heart pounding 
against its miniature ribs. How des- 
perately it struggled to get away! 

Minna pondered. 

She filled the scrubbing pail with 
water from under the tap. She’d have 
to drown it, get rid of it. The trap had 
cost her fifty cents. 

The trap! Thetrap! That was it. 

Life was a trap. She as well as the 
mouse was caught. For her there was 
no escape. She lifted the heavy pail to 
the floor. The water slopped over onto 
the worn linoleum. 

She raised the trap in her hands, 
held it poised. 


GHE thought of the way Charlie had 

acted the night before, of her whole 
drab life there in this little flat; too 
long out of it to go back to work, no 
pleasure, no love. She looked at the 
mouse. Its long thin tail brushed lightly 
against her fingers. Now that she saw 
it close it was almost a pretty little 
thing. She’d half miss it when it was 
gone. She’d grown so used to the 
thought that she hated, must kill it. 
She wondered what it got out of life. 
It was clever. It had escaped her a 
good long while, but she had got it in 
the end. It had put up a game fight. 
Why did it so want to be free? 

She heard her husband’s footsteps in 
the hall, the turn of the key in the lock. 

Suddenly her eyes grew dim, her lips 
began to tremble. A strange impulse 
drove her. She knelt on the floor, laid 
down the trap. 

“Poor little thing! There’s unhappi- 
ness enough in the world.” She snapped 
open the catch door. 

The mouse vanished into the dark 
shadows under the stove. 

“Get him, Minna?” 

She looked up. “Yes. I got him.” 

Charlie Grebe smoothed his neat 
waxed moustache, yawned lazily, lit a 
plump black cigar. 

“I licked Ed Sweeney at poo! to- 
night.” 

He picked up the trap, looked admir- 
ingly at the ingenious spring door. 

“It paid you to get this, Minna.” 

“Yes, a good trap always pays.” And 
she began to do the supper dishes. 
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ID you ever listen to a fearless, big-hearted man, hard- 
ened by the sun of many climates tell an awe-inspiring 
story in the dead of night? 

Tales of love, in remote seclusion, removed from the stress 
and press of every day events—love between men and girls far 
away from civilization’s teeming tides, possibly deserted on a 
tiny island, possibly surrounded by strange, chattering people 
of exotic races. 

Tales of visits in the mysterious China Sea where typhoons 
spring out of a cloudless sky, and the sun grows blood-red 
while you look at it oan volcanoes blacken the sky like mid- 
night at high noon, and ships and men are like pawns in the 
grip of the weird, overpowering phenomena. 

Tales of valorous deeds that reveal men in the throes of 
great adventure. 

Tales of romance of the far-flung world. Of meetings and 
friendships with other hearts and souls that are caught and 
drifting in the currents of Jife. 

Such tales as men tell under the haunting stars are told as 
never before in literature by “the greatest living novelist’ — 
Joseph Conrad. How does it happen that he can do this? 
Because Conrad himself is the fearless, big-hearted man hard- 

oy the sun of many climates. He has followed the lure 
of the wanderlust up and down the seven seas of the earth. 
For him humanity has revealed itself in all its most rugged, 
most picturesque, most adventurous aspects. ~Conrad-has sat 
on the very porch of that bungalow above the rocks of the 
Java Sea. He has looked and searched for men and life in 
the narrow streets of that town in Southern France. He has 
signalled from the quarter 
deck to that silent, mysterious 
figure that one passes in the 
West Indies. He has swapped 
tobacco, and liquor over the 
cafe tables of many an Oriental 
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“The good people there 
eon casualties of the sea, 
and no doubt were glad to see 
us. A hungry crowd of ship- 
wrights sharpened their chis- 
els at sight of that carcass of 
a shi - » + We became a 
fixture, a feature, an institu- 
tion of the place. People 
pointed us out as ‘That ‘ere 
barque that’s going to Ban- 
kok’.’'—nothing Conrad has 
written will get under your skin more poignantly than the weird adventures 
and fate of the Judea in YOUTH. 


2. “Well! If the girl did not look as if she wanted to be kidnapped! She 
now stood framed in the dark background, her lips slightly parted, her hair 
in disorder after the exertion, the gleain not yet faded out of her glorious 
and sparkling eyes. She took in at a glance the group of lancemen.’’—thus 
does Conrad paint the copper-skinned Nina, the Malay girl who married a 
white trader in ALMAYER’'S FOLLY, 

















From “The Isle of Lost Ships,’’ courtesy of First National 


bund. For twenty years he listened to and lived these stories 
under the haunting stars, and lately he has revealed them for 
us in his great, vivid novels. 

Out of all this wealth of marvelous experience, out of such 
penetration and understanding of human nature, ‘with an ima- 
omg eae heightened by outward inspiration and inborn genius 
he has created these books of the world and for the world. 

The incomparable style of the writing—the ability to choose 
exactly the right word to express most clearly an exact thought 
is but one quality. The men and women so developed that 
their characters come close to the reader, and live and move 
and have their being not in a printed page but in life, is but 
another quality. The drama of vivid scenes and the sequence 
of arresting cvents as becomes stories of action and adventure 
is but a third element. Conrad does all this for his readers 
and more! You are bound to listen and once you do you will 
be spellbound—for these are such tales as men tell under the 


haunting stars! 


The Attractive Personal Edition 


The rarest opportunity is afforded you to discover this surprising 
writer through the Personal Edition. This is the only Subscrip- 
tion set of Conrad on the market. It contains the ten most 
compelling titles. 

It contains in addition, the author’s own prefaces, not found in 
any edition prior to this one except the de luxe. The binding 
is rich blue cloth, with gold stamping, gold tops, and reinforced 
with head and foot bands. A set worthy of its author! And at pres- 
ent offered as a great bargain, in order that you, too, may know, 
love, and thrill with these marvelous Conrad stories, Ask for a set 
to be sent for your inspection to-day. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


Department 209 


Garden City, New York 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
Department 209 
Garden City, New York 
Please send for my cryagned ir Personal ait in ten vol- 
umes, of Conrad. Within a week I agree to ret e books if not 
satisfied, or else to send you ONE. Y $1 .00 F IRST P AYMEN' 
AND $2.00 A MONTH for nine months. 


Name 





Address 








Reference 
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Thomas Bird Mosher and The Bibelot. 





= N 1895 Thomas 

Bird Mosher be- 
gan the publication of 
Tue BrseLor—that 
unique miscellany of 
prose and verse, much 
of which came from 
rare editions and 
sources little known. 
There had never been 
anything like it be- 
fore, and probably 
there never will be 





“The Dean of the 
World’s Book Lovers” 
L again, for it would 











require another Thomas Bird Mosher to 


make it a success. 

For twenty years, each month THE BIBELOT 
carried to its circle of subscribers—a circle wide 
as the English-speaking world, but never large in 
numbers—a sort of literary garland, selected and 
woven together with inimitable skill by a con- 
noisseur, who came to be known as “the dean of 
the world’s booklovers.” 

Into THE BiseLor Thomas Bird Mosher put 
ancient stories, visions and bits of wisdom, side by 
side with modern narratives, essays and poems. 
Whatever had in it the spirit of beauty, Mosher 
wanted for his BiBELOT, whether its author had 
written on papyrus 4,000 years ago, or was a bud- 
ding genius just bursting into print. If the work 


had the true spirit of beauty it was as young at 
4,000 as it was old at birth. That is to say, it 
was eternal; it could “perish never.” 


This man who pursued beauty throughout the 
world so successfully and with such unfailing 
scholarship was, strange to relate, an almost en- 
tirely self-educated man. Good books and the love 
of letters which reading them instilled into him 
was the source of his deep learning. He is a 
superb instance of the power of the right sort of 
books to mould character and develop genius. 


During his career as a publisher Mosher edited 
and reprinted several hundred classics so tastefully 
that they established him at the head of his chosen 
profession. 


Meanwhile he continued to distil into his BiseLor 
the quintessence of all the beauty he had discovered. 
Into THE BIBELOT went the inspired passages from 
the authors he admired most. Into THE BIBELOT 
went the fugitive poems by poets little known or 
long forgotten who nevertheless deserved immor- 
tality. Into THE BIBELOT went the essays and 
stories and critiques of literature which touched the 
high watermark of human achievement. 


There are no limits to the far-reaching influence 
of these twenty volumes of the world’s finest ex- 
amples of literary art, especially in a home where 
there are growing children. Then, too, these books 
are the salvation of busy men and women who 
want to know the great things of literature, but 
cannot afford to spend most of their spare time 
hunting for them. 
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OSHER was a modest man, intent upon his 
werk. He had no time to exploit himself. 
He died world-famous, but only among the literary 
intellectuals. 

The publishers of CurrRENT OPINION had been 
asked by many of Mr. Mosher’s admirers to carry 
on his work. Knowing its high literary value, we 
were eager to re-issue THE BIBELOT, but before 
doing so outlined the project to a few thousands 
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The response was astounding. 
Space does not permit the listing of the enthusiastic 


of our patrons. 


comments of over 7,000 booklovers who urged us to 
carry on. Many hailed it as the greatest publishing 
event of the year. Reservations for more than 
3,000 sets were made immediately. ‘That was in 


June. Many have come in since. 


With such an enthusiastic reception of THE 
BIBELOT, we decided to issue 


A Limited Testimonial Edition of 5,000 Sets 


reproducing the twenty volumes of THE BIBELOT exactly as Mr. Mosher issued it originally for book 
collectors. There are 8,000 pages of text, and the printing is on a fine quality of laid paper, nearly 
three times as costly as the usual book paper. The books are handsomely bound in grey-blue boards 


with white parchment backs. 





Index Volume 
FREE 
to Subscribers 
for the Testi- 
monial Edition. 


for S months thereafter. 


Only a Few More Sets Available 


Reservations are coming in daily and the few remaining sets of the Testimonial 
Edition, will not last very long. But until the last set of this Edition is spoken 
for, you have an opportunity to obtain this wonderful work at about one-third of 
Mr. Mosher’s original price. Our special intreductory price is only $24.75 cash, 
or $26.75 on the budget plan of payment. That is, you send us $2.75 after you 
have received the books and examined them for 10 days, and then $3 each month 





Besides the complete 
analytical index cross- applies only to the 
referenced for author, Testimonial Edition. 
title and subject (so After the Edition is 


that, for example, under exhausted, no more 
the topic IMMORTAL- sets will be available 
ITY will be found listed at this low price. 
all the passages dealing Therefore, to take ad- 
with that subject in the vantage of it you 
entire twenty volumes) should mail the cou- 
this volume will contain pon without delay. 

a beautiful photogra- 

vure portrait of Mr. 

Mosher, several cri- CURRENT OPINION 
the names of the 5,000 

subscribers for this Edi- 50 West 47th Street 
tion. * 
New York City 


Remember, this price 


tiques of his work, and 











Publishers of 
CURRENT OPINION, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Please send me a set of the Testimonial Edition of Thomas Bird 
Mosher’s Bibelot. lf after ten days’ examination I decide to 
keep the set I will either send you $24.75 cash, or $2.75 as 
first payment and then $3 a month for eight months thereafter 
(a total of $26.75). 

It is understood that, as soon as published, I will receive, without 
additional charge, the Index Volume (Vol. XXI) containing— 
besides complete analytical index cross-referenced for authors, 
titles and subjects—the names of all subscribers for this edition. 
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The Secret Springs 
of History Revealed 


EMOIRS may be called the win- 
dows of the mind. Memoirs 
that lay bare the personal weak- 

nesses of kings and queens are rare. 
History generously passes over the in- 
timacy of the court personages who 
more often than not gave themselves 
over wholly to ruthless satisfaction of 
personal desires, ambitions and _plea- 
sures—the lives of nations hanging on 
their whims and passions. 


When intrigue ruled nations’ desti- 


OPINION 





Last Days or Lovis XVI. AND FAMILY 


One of the many colored photogravures, reproduced from 
famous paintings, contained in the Editor’s Autograph 
Edition of The Memoirs and Secret Chronicles of the 


Courts of Europe. 


nies, then history was as often written in the boudoir or the ballroom as on the battlefield. 
In consequence, the memoirs of eminent courtiers who lived amidst the sham, the trickery, the 
crime which surrounded kings and queens, throw more light on the Europe of the 15th, 16th, 


17th and 18th centuries than any other historic source, 
In the 


saw, sparing no one, baring the truth. 


Secretly they wrote of what they 


Il-volume Editer’s Autograph Edition of 


The Memoirs and Secret Chronicles 
of the Courts of Europe 


you have the secret springs of history revealed. 
Here is set forth what took place in courts and 
palaces, away from public view, behind the glitter 
of diplomacy. Here are gathered episodes that are 
thrilling in their disclosures. You have the hollow 
grandeur of the court of Louis XIV. exposed in a 
book which was locked up for 60 years after it 
was written. You have the Diary and Personal 
Memoirs of Madame du Barry while the favorite 
of Louis XV.; the secret memoirs of Marguerite de 
Valois; of Madame de Pompadour; of Catherine 
de Medici; cf Empress Josephine; of Marie An- 


ST. DUNSTAN SOCIETY, I 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. | 
Piease send me the ll-volume Editor’s Autograph Edition | 
of The Memoirs and Secret» Chronicles of the Courts of Eu- | 

rope for 10 days’ free examination. If at the end of that 
time I am satisfied, I will send you a first payment of $2.50, | 

and then $3.00 per month for seven months thereafter—a total 
of only $23.50. Otherwise I will return the books and owe | 
you nothing. | 
RI eve deecdicvidecedeecesevsnueeteseescereveseedonseeseeee | 
AUUPOSS ..ccccccccccccccccccccccsccseseseeeeeceesessesecess | 
CUY coccccvcccccccccccccccceceeses State ddnesbainde eds 1 
C. O. 9-24 L} 


toinette. Mirabeau gives a remarkable exposé of 
court life at Berlin and St. Petersburg, a book whose 
first edition was burned by the public executioner. 
The court of Charles II. is described by Count 
De Gramont. 

These books were too dangerous to publish dur- 
ing the life of the men and women who w-ote them. 
They are original documents, secrets of history most 
frankly told, many rescued from hidden archives. 
Every person interested in real history, the real 
forces that swayed the destiny of nations, will want 
to read them. 


Last 33 Sets Offered at a 
Very Special Price 


An inventory shows that there are only 33 sets left 
of the Editor’s Autograph edition. While they last we 
will sell them at the very special price of only 
$23.50—payable $2.50 after 10 days’ examination, and 
$3.00 per month for seven months thereafter. 

The books are printed in good clear type on a high-grade book 
paper, bound in a beautiful vivid red cloth, with gold tops and 
Japan vellum title labels. They make a most attractive addition 
to your library. 

These Memoirs will never again be offered at this very low price. 
If you want to be sure of getting a set, mail the coupon at once. 
Remember, you need send no money now—the books will be sent 
for 10 days’ free examination. If not satisfied at the end of that 
time, return them and you will owe us nothing. 


St. Dunstan Society “\ve%i Sree 
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Two Large, Handsome 
Volumes 


HIS magnificent work contains actual color 
reproductions of the world-famous “Old 
Masters” which thousands upon thousands 







‘ of Americans yearly travel all over Europe to see 

and study. You no longer need leave your own 

At home to see these famous masterpieces. We bring 
them to you to your very door. 

As owner of these splendid volumes you will possess in actual 

‘> Deep colors beautiful reproductions of the Mona Lisa—the most famous 


picture in the world; Millet’s “Angelus,” Rubens’ “Judgment of Paris,” Titian’s “Venus 
and Adonis,” Turner’s wonderful Marine Pictures, the famous portrait of King Philip 
“ of Spain by Velasquez, and nearly 100 others almost equally famous—the choice of the 


entire art-loving world. 
It’s just as if you visited the Louvre and Luxembourg Galleries in Paris, the National, Tate and 
1 Guildhall in London; the Wallace Collection and many others. Yet you don’t even have to stir from 





your chair. And instead of seeing the pictures once and then hurriedly, as you do in visiting the 
galleries, you can have them to own and live with year in and year out. 


4 Over Five Million Dollars Worth of Paintings 


The paintings in this great collection are those that are talked of and discussed by intellectual people 
everywhere—paintings with which every well-educated person should be familiar. They represent can- 














A vases valued at more than Five Million Dollars. 
e leather, beautifully embossed and decorated in 
Some of the A Real Library of Art gold. The introduction is by G. K. Chesterton. 
. ° . Each picture is accompanied by a lucid explana- 
Painters in this Work “Famous Paintings’ is more than a mere tion of the motif of the painting itself and a 
collection of pictures. It is published in co- brief sketch of the life of the artist. 
” Archer operation with Cassell & Company, the famous You not only become thoroughly acquainted 
Bompard London publishers. The paintings are repro- with the character of each man’s work, but you 
Botticelli duced on a specially preparei canvas paper learn the chie’ points about the artist’s life and 
Bouveret which perfectly conveys the color values of the habits, so that you'll be able to talk about them 
Brett original. Each one is mounted on heavy white with authority. It is a comprehensive reference 
& B n art board, which can easily be detached for library ever at your elbow. You'll be proud to 
} No framing, and the whole is handsomely bound possess such beautiful volumes, and proud to 
| Chaplin in two large volumes—1l1 x 15 inches, in half show them to your friends. 
j } ana bi S t A l ee a a ie ee  - 
onstable 
de Corot ent on Approve EXAMINATION COUPON 
i paseee The two splendid volumes of Sign and Mail To-day 
Da Vinci Famous Paintings’” will De | eyNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Detaille shipped to you on approval. Mere- 
Duverger ly enclose $2.00 with the coupon. 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
" Fragonard Your set will be forwarded, all C.0. 9-24 
Furse charges prepaid, at once. Exam- 4 . 
s Send me, on approval, carriage charges paid, the two yolumes 
Gainsborough ine it at your leisure in your own of Famous Paintings. I enclose $2.00. If satisfactory, I will 
+ ba home. Then if you feel you can retain the work and send you $2.00 per month thereafter until 
Guthei afford not to own this great work, * $25.00 in ail have been paid, completing the purchase. If I 
r. —— send it back within five days and J} do not want the books, I will return them within five days at 
(| Henner your money will be instantly re- your expense, you will refund the money I have paid, and I 
‘ Holbein funded without question or red will owe you nothing. 
Holiday tape; otherwise pay $2.00 month- 
Hook ly until $25.00—the price of the F NAME .............ccccccccccccccsccccccceccsccccceooncese “ 
- —— Ww set—is paid. If you wish to pay : 
srae cash, send only $24.00. Our pres- ae 
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bi 7 and to insure your receiving your 
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What are his chances 
y OY for health, happiness 
and prosperity? 


~f A Powerful Vitalistic 
Popular Story — by a Father 
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A Powerrut Vitauistic Story-by a FATHER M a g a Zz i n e 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST EXPONENT OF FINANCIAL 
EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE 


—The Romance of Money, Its Secrets, Lure and Quest. 
—The Virtue of Old-Fashioned American Thrift, taught 
in a grippingly entertaining way. 
A Monthly Magazine and Educational Course Combined 


—Conceived in the conviction that the outstanding need of the age is a 
better understanding among all classes of the fundamentals of finance 
and to counteract the defects in our present-day educational system. 


A Father’s 


September ana mothers Number 


ON SALE AT NEWSSTANDS SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 A YEAR 























The Popular Finance Pub. Co. 
15 Moore St., New York City 


Gentlemen:—For the $2.00 enclosed please send me Popular Finance Magazine for one 
year beginning with the September issue. 
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“Caesar Had His Brutus, 
Charles I. His Cromwell 
and George III. e 





he was interrupted with the cry of 


“TREASON!” 


Mr. Henry, pausing for a moment, 
fixing his eye on the speaker delib- 
erately, concluded, “‘may profit by 
their example; 


“IF THIS BE TREASON, 
MAKE THE MOST OF IT!” 


This is but one of hundreds of the 
dramatic moments which have 
marked every crisis of our national 
development. 


The very heart of American His- 
tory pulsates in our Great Debates 
and ours is the only country which is 
able to record her complete history 
in such form. 





Patrick Henry Addressing the Virginia Assembiyv 


GREAT AMERICAN DEBATES 


were the intellectual battles carried on by the picked men of the nation. Every debate 
was fraught with immediate and momentous results. All our laws and institutions 
were shaped by these mighty forces. One cannot read far without feeling trans- 
formed into an actual eye-witness of the nation’s great scenes. The strong tides of 
popular passion surge through the pages. They are dramatic without being theatrical. 
Question and answer, the heated charge and the hot denial, the blow and the counter- 
blow, appeal, denunciation, expostulation, challenge, warning, all are in these won- 
drous dramas now for the first time gathered together and presented to the public. 


FOURTEEN CROWN OCTAVO VOLUMES WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY 


Woodrow Wilson, William Howard Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, William 
Jennings Bryan, Irving Fisher, Arthur T. Hadley, Charles R. Van Hise. 

The set contains 179 groups of debates and 42 photogravures from portraits and paintings 
which enhance the value of this wonderful work both historically and artistically. Also hun- 
dreds of cartoons published at home and abroad which constitute in themselves a humorous 
political history of unique value. 


FIRST EDITION, $140. SECOND EDITION, $84. THIS EDITION, ONLY $42! 


This extraordinary reduction is made to close out the few sets we have on hand 


SEND NO MONEY poo n n= 
48-50 W. 47th St., New York City. 


We will send you this 14-volume set of | Send me, all charges paid, Great American De- 
Great American Debates bound in fine quality bates, 14 Vols. In ten days | will either return 
of golden brown buckram, gold tops, gold titles, — Ben I ” = a oe oe poguasee 
etc., by prepaid express with the privilege of | car / on _ .— sins 
ten days examination. At the end of that time | 
you may return them to us or send us $3 then : 


and $3 a month for the next thirteen months. 
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Che Roypcrofters’ Memorial 
to Elbert Hubbard 


OLLOWING Hubbard’s tragic death on the “Lusitania” in 1915, an- 
nouncement was made from East Aurora that the Philistine Magazine 
would be discontinued. Hubbard had gone on a long journey and might 

need his “Philistine.” Besides, who was to take up his pen? It was also 
a beautiful tribute to the father from the son. 

The same spirit of devotion has prompted the Roycrofters to issue their 
memorial edition of “Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great.” In no 
other way could they so fittingly perpetuate the memory of the founder of 
their institution as to liberate the influence that was such an important 
factor in his career. 


Elbert Hubbard a Many-Sided Genius 


An artist, a craftsman, an execu- achievement in men and women of 
tive, a philosopher, a skilled work- every walk of life. 





man at many trades, in three things No man who gave the lecture plat- 
Elbert Hubbard excelled—as a writer, form his whole time appeared before 
lecturer and business man. as many audiences in the course of a 


As a writer, Elbert Hubbard stands year as did this writer and business 
to-day in the front rank of the Im- man. He lectured in every town of 
mortals. One of the ablest writers morethan 5,000 people in this country 
in America, Ed Howe, called him “the and Canada. Everywhere he knew 
brightest man in the writing game,” men of brains, and when their minds 
and Robert Barr, novelist, editor and met the sparks flew. Everywhere he 
essayist, says: “I say he is the great- was given an ovation by the progres- 
est writer—vocabularly and range of sive men and women who refused to 
ideas considered—that the world has_ live in a rut, who refused to think in 
ever seen, ancient or a rut. 
modern.” . Few business men have 

1. wis & ‘Wander of left institutions which 
Phar iiter Epi : reflect as much credit 
cyenen = lagen upon their founder, and 
dropped from his pen yet the Roycroft Shops 
as commonplace utter- 


l were launched primari- 
ances from the quill of 


( ; ly to demonstrate his 
ordinary writers. These philosophy that “Art is 
were the tools with 


) merely the expression 
which he stimulated + of a man’s joy in his 
thought and inspired The Cabin in the Woods where many cf the work.’’ 


Little Fourneys were writter 
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Where did Elbert Hubbard find the 
inspiration for carrying on his great 
work? It is no secret at East Aurora. 
It was derived from his own 


Little Journeys 
to the Homes of the Great 


Believing that “the proper study of mankind 
is MAN,” he studied the lives of the Great 
Philosophers and Teachers, the Great Orators 
and Statesmen, the Great Artists and Musi- 
cians, the Great Writers and Business Men. 
He sounded their teachings, tested their logic, 
followed their precepts. From them he drew 
the inspiration for his own success as a writer, 
a public speaker, a business man. 


That others might have a direct and easy 
road to the same source of power, he created 
a new style of biography— 


A Human View of Human Beings 


In 1894 Elbert Hubbard began the publica- 
tion of his Little Journeys, and once a month 
for fourteen years, without a break, he gave 
one of these little pilgrimages to the world. 

He made those long dead live again, and 
introduced them to multitudes who had not 
even heard their names. From his pen in- 





ELBERT HUBBARD 


become a Hundred-Point Man yourself, and 
no medium makes this task so delightful as 
these human stories of human beings. 








ree 





spiration flashed as sparks from beaten 
iron upon an anvil. It was a torpid mind 
that could read his glowing sentences and 
not be fired with new resolves and new 
aspirations. 

His journeys were a challenge that made 
men think. 


Know the Great of all Ages 


You must know the Great of All Ages 
and profit by their experience if you would 


There are 182 Little Journeys altogether, 
and to be on familiar terms with 182 of the 
World’s Great Minds is to be an educated 
person. 


In 14 Superb Roycroft Volumes 


The Memorial Edition of “Little Jour- 
neys” is complete in fourteen volumes, 
printed on specially made deckle-edge paper 
containing the Roycroft watermark, bound 
in semi-flexible artcraft, each volume hand- 
somely embossed and modeled in colors. 


The Introductory Sale of the Memorial Edition Is Soon 
to End—Not Later Than December 31, 1924 


Present special price and easy terms will be quoted only to those interested 
NOW, since to publish this very low price broadcast might possibly inter- 
fere with future sales. 





Mail Coupon for Special Quotation 
and FREE Little Journey Booklet 


Mail the coupon to-day and we will send | 


you at once, without obligation on your part, 
full particulars of the Memorial Edition, 
the special price and easy-payment plan, 
together with a Little Journey Booklet con- 
taining the world-famous essay—“‘A Mes- 
sage to Garcia.” 


THE ROYCROFTERS | 
East Aurora New York 





| THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, New York. 

| Please send me FREE the Little Journey Booklet 

| containing the world-famous essay, ‘“‘A Message to 
Garcia”; also full particulars of the Memorial Edi- 

tion, the special introductory price and your easy- 

| payment plan. 


C. O. 9-24 
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A Most Remarkable Book for Business Executives 


Third Edition Just Off the Press 


“How To Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More” 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Herbert N. Casson is one of the very few writers on business and investments who have 


accumulated a fortune by the 


—how Mr. Casson built his fortune; 

—how to know when and what to buy; 

—how to keep your money moving; 

-——how and when to take your profits; 

—how and when to borrow money in business; 

—how to avert loss in speculation and invest- 
ment; 

—how to make money by speculation. 

These and a multitude of other questions on 

making your money earn more are conclusively 

answered by one of the most remarkable books 

ever published. 


very methods they write about. 


—no burdensome compilation of economic fac- 
tors to watch. 

But, common sense talk from one business man 

to other business men. The book is a joy to 

read and the reading is profitable. 


You need never lose money in investing, in 
speculation, if you follow Mr. Casson’s 
pointers on the use of your money. His 
message cuts in and sticks — you will never 
forget. This book is the result of Mr. 
Casson’s own experience in speculation, in 
investment, in business, covering a period of 








twenty years. Nothing is presented that 
has not been amply substantiated in actual 
practice. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send No Money 


Merely fill in and mail coupon below. We will gladly send 
you “How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More” for 
seven days’ free examination. Within this period you can 
ag return the book, at our expense, or remit $2 as payment 
in fu 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 


Publishers of Forbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


So tis Conpen Tota <—*- °°" 3<-- 


—no dogmatic rules to follow; 
—no airy theories; 
—no statistics to study; 


HOW 10 KEEP YOUR MONEY 
AND 


MAKE IT EARN MORE 


ces ee oso Rawsadedernsevseeneouwe 
| B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 





] 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
] Send me a —r of ‘‘How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More,’’ by 
Herbert N. Cz . I will either return it to you within seven days, at your 
] expense, without further obligation to me, or I will remit $2 as payment in full. 
N J EE 566 0. 5eee vo cgcccunsevineedsecdenssvederesscceeneeseseesecesececoeccoose 
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Bride and Groom! 


[By Wiiu1am R. Durein] 


yi. and May! Once I would have con- 
demned any mating of age with youth. Yet a 
month ago I was best man for my old friend Col. Bemis 
—and “‘old” friend he is, for the colonel is in his fifty- 
eighth year—and his petite bride who then lacked a 
few days of being twenty! 

There isn’t a happier couple in the state; their happi- 
ness is apparent to all observers. But I wonder what 
others would think if they had seen Col. Bemis as I saw 
him less than a year ago—before he had taken the big 
brace that two physicians said a man of his age could 
never take! 

Bemis had let-up and slowed-down; he had become a 
mere spectator in life’s race—when something happened. 


The remarkable means by which this man regained an 
almost youthful energy should interest any man who 
has lost even part of his normal capacity for work and 
play. This is the story: 

Did you ever hear of SprnE Motion? Neither did I 
until two years ago. Neither did Col. Bemis until less 
than a year ago. But within a month Spine Motion 
moved him up several notches, physically, and his ener- 
gies have been on the rise ever since. This simple but 
unusual principle of revitalization has to do, as the name 
implies, with the spine. It seems that settling of the 
spine accounts for many of the nervous disorders that 
age the body; and the slightest elongation of a “‘settled” 
spine is often all that’s needed to restore abounding 
energies and endurance. When Hobart Bradstreet dis- 
covered Spine Motion he gave us men past the forty 
mark a ten or twenty year renewal on our lease of 
active life! Here’s how it works: 

Let’s assume you start Spine Motion today; you take 
one motion only, it takes but five minutes. Your spine 
is s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d like an accordion. It may elongate 
but a quarter or half inch, but you feel the difference in 
an hour—you sense a subtle change for the rest of the 
day. For Spine Morion spreads the tiny bones that 
make up the spinal column which have been pressing on 
every tiny nerve of the body. The whole nervous system is 
connected with the spine. In youth, the cartilage be- 
tween the spinal vertebrae is a springy, cushiony pro- 
tection for 8 nerves. As we age, these pads or “‘insula- 
tors” wear down—the sensitive nerves come in contact 
with these bones—you know the result! Loss of nervous 
energy—sluggish vital organs; indigestion; constipa- 
tion; headaches. 

With the flexing and “shaking out” of the spine the 
impinged nerves are freed—the nervous forces are no 
longer “‘short-circuited” but flow freely to every ex- 
tremity—you feel new power and “pep.” 


Spine Morion is absolutely all that Col. Bemis used 
to recover the energies Nature had provided so liberally. 
He made it a fixed daily habit for a time. After several 
weeks he found the cartilage stimulated to new growth 
and resiliency, and dropped to twice or thrice weekly 
with the motions. Nature has now reasserted herself so 
that he tells me it is only occasionally he employs the 
unique stretching process. The spine does not so readily 
“‘settledown” once the five moveme.ttsin Sp1nE Motion 
have been introduced. They are most uaique motions; 
hard to describe but easy to do; they give the system an 
indescribable thrill even at the time. I haven’t had a 
backache since I learned them; nor had a day without a 
healthful evacuation. As for the colonel, he is doing 
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“The Colonel may look his age, but by all that’s remark. 
able he doesn’t act it—nor feel it, if his 
enthusiasm is any indication” 


more work than ever, is up till all hours, eats what he 
likes, smokes incessantly—and he doesn’t seem to have 
any nerves. 


Bradstreet no longer offers his personal services in 
conditioning men, but you can have Spine Morion in 
the same form it was given Col. Bemis. The motions 
have been made clear in five photographs that Brad- 
street posed himself. He gives you simple, unmistakable 
instructions with them. There is no “apparatus.” You 
just do those movements in a few minutes, and in a few 
days you experience the most marvelous “pick-up” — 
you leok better—feel better—and function better in 
every way. Oh, that everyone knew of this rejuvenator 
—young men prematurely old—men whose years have 
dulled normal interests and desires—all men physically 
below par! 


Those wanting a speedy and surprising demonstration 
of Spine Motion may have the complete method for a 
week’s trial that is free in every sense. Send nothing but 
your name and address. Then, if it proves plainly that 
it will work wonders for you—pay Hobart Bradstreet the 
tremendous sum of three dollars for everything! For 
those willing to be shown there is a coupon below. 


HOBART BRADSTREET, Suite 14C4, 

630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 

I will try your Sprve Morion without risk if you will provide 
necessary instructions. Send everything postpaid, without any 
charge or obligation, and I will try it five days. If I find Spine 
Motion highly beneficial I can remit just $3 in full payment; other- 
wise I will return the material and will owe you nothing. 
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THE SECRET OF GOOD 
JUDGMENT ~~ 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


LL of us would like to know how to form correct judgments of the people 


we meet. oni 

If you are an employer of workers\t goes w ithout saying that to be able to 
estimate correctly an applicant’s qualifications is a valuable gift. So also 
if you have to make political appointments, to supervise teachers, to manage 
children, or even to select a cook. 

But good judgment of character is an asset toward one’s own comfort and 
peace of mind, for it is bitter to be deceived, and when one’s confidence is 
abused it leaves a deep hurt. 

In preparing ourselves to judge people, the main thing is to look inside our- 
selves, since most of our errors come from our own defects. Pass by, there- 
fore, all phrenology and other systems whereby character is supposed to 
be indicated by bumps on the head, the shape of the nose, mouth, eye, and 
so forth. These things may have value, but there is something else that 
has greater value and that is one’s own state of mind. 

The best judge of all is love. If you detest a person, if you feel an instinc- 
tive antipathy, do not undertake to form any opinion of him whatever, for 
any notion you may conceive of him is pretty sure to be wrong. Your love 
may not necessarily be ardent, but at least you must wish him well and be 
kindly disposed before you can gauge him at all. Set that down, acknowledge 
fairly that it is impossible to be just and to hate. 

Second, you must be honest. If you are crafty, devious, and unfair you 
can never know the truth, No man can see the honesty in another unless 
he has it in himself. 

Third, you must strip yourself of pride, egotism, and the sensitiveness that 
goes with these failings. If you are touchy in your self-esteem, there is 
a veil over your eyes; you cannot see other souls, but can only perceive the 
shadow of your own. 

An excessively proud and sensitive person is apt to be a fool. He will 
cherish the meanest and most unworthy of his fellows, if only they flatter 
him. All one has to do to gain his regard is to waft incense to his nose. 
On the other hand, he cannot understand how any one can be virtuous, capable, 
or right who fails to be obsequious to him. 

You must likewise be open-minded. You must be able to keep your judg- 
ment suspended. To come to a conclusion and then to stick to a decision, 
simply because you have made it, is stubbornness and vanity; it is not judicial 
firmness. 

As you mingle with men and women you will find but few genuinely open 
minds. Most people are slaves to prejudice, to opinions crudely formed and 
foolishly clung to. 

Don’t try to be consistent. Be honest. And it is mighty hard to be both. 
“Consistency,” said a philosopher, “is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 

You must have imagination, for without that you cannot “put yourself in 
his place.” 

And lastly, you must have faith in human nature, and believe that as a rule 
men and women want to do what is right, and hate themselves when they 
do wrong. 

Those who seem to be thoroughly bad have in reality deceived themselves by 
ignorance, inexperience, specious reasoning, and lack of vision. 

If only the pure in heart see God, as the Good Book says, it is equally true 
that only the mind that has purified itself can see and correctly judge a fel- 
low human being. 
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